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3^JiJEFACE 



maj« object this bpok b to exhibit thi 
facts relative to the'expediti(m despatched to 
AustialBi by bfilpoleod ^onaparte in 1800-4, 
an!^ to tionsider cei^in opinio&s ^yhich have been for 
many years- current regarding its purpose. , 

V Until alwpt five years ago the writer acc^ted withodt 
(foubt the conclusions presented by le^ing authorities. 
One has to So th&tln regard to tfie vasSmass of historical 
materia}* because, obviously, howe^r much dispos^ 
ope may be te form one’s opinions on tested &cts apart 
frdm the of historians, sevesal lifetimes wodd 

nofrt^ suMcsratfdr a'tnan to inquire fq^ hunself as td the 
truth q| a bare fractmn of t^e conclusions with ndiich 
research is bonooiied. ' 

• 9 9 

But Ab so happened that the writer was interested, 
fog other«re;MKms than thc^ disclosed* ip the fojlowing 
pages, in a^rtaining exacliy wiiat was done bj^the 
exg^tion commanded by Chptein Nicolas Baudin on 
th^ coasts .which w&e labeled ^Terre NapolA>n. On 
sdmmismg the facts somew^t n^qi^ly, ne was sur- 
prb^ to find tl&t ppinicns noth unqu^tioniiig 
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faith began to cnynble" ^way for lac& of evidence to 
support thefh. 

^ much is %tated by way of showfag liJiat thft ibook 

has npt been* written to prove a conclusion formulated 
• • • 4 

a priori, but with a sincere desire 4 hat ihe trutdf about 

I • 0 • 

the matter shoilid be known. VPe read much in modccn 
looks devoted to the era o| the Coijiican dbout* ‘ the 
Napoleonic legend.' There seems to be, just herc, a 
little sporadic Napoj^dliic legend, to Vfiich vitality has 
bccn«given from quijitert whence have coihe *ome heavy 
blows at the larger one. 

* The plan adopted has been, ^ter a, preliminary 
sketch of the cglonial situation of Great Britain and 
Fjimce in the ptoiod ullder review, *t(J briftg upon the 
scene—th^ Terre Napoleon coasts—the ^scovery ship 
Investigator, despatched by the British Oovemment at 
about the same time as Napoleon's vessels ^ere etlgaged 
upcfti their tasic, ^nd to describe the meeting of thf two 
captains. Flinders and Baudin," in Encounter Bay. 
Next, ^the coasts denominated *Terre Napoleon are 
traversed, and an estimate is made of the origin?kl work 
done l^y Baudip,*and of the serious omissions .for which 
he ^as to blame. A secoq^ part of the subject is then 
rtitercd upoff. The origih of the expedition is traced, 
an^ the ships^are carefully followed throi^hout tleir 
voyage, witR a view |o elicit whether there was, as alleged, 
a,pultt4;al purpose Spaft fron^ the .scientific work for 
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which^the entei^rise was un^prtakop at the instance ^of* 
the Institute of Pirance. 

' m two <nakl points which thv boo'k handles ^re: ^ 

(1) whether Napoleon’s object^was to acquire tejritory 

in Auli^alla aiid toiound ‘ a second fatherland ’ for the 
• • • 
Erench there; and (i) whether it is true, as so often, 

asserted,* that the French plagLvised Flinders’ charts 

foi* tjie purpose of constructing their own. On both 

these points conclusions a^ readfe^ which are at variance 

with tho3e commoyly presented f, but the evidence* is 

placed before the reader’with sufficient ayiplitudc td* 

enable him,to arri>^ at^arfair opinion on the facts, which,^ 

*the author believes, are faithfully stated. 

A third |}bintbrsome importance, ajfd which is belieyed 
to be quite ®ew, relates to the representation of Port 
Phillip on thfc Terre Napoleon maps.* It is a Curious fact 
that,* much^as has been written on the early history nf 
Ah^ralia, no writer, so far as the aythor is aware, has 
observed the marked conflict of evidence between Captain 
Baudin and his own* officers as to that port having been 
seen ^their discovery ships, and as to how the repre¬ 
sentation of it on the French maps gof tjiero. Ipasmuch 
as Port Phillip is the mo^t important harbour yi the 
t^ritory which was called Terre Napolehn, the matter 
is* pecuharjy interesting. Yet, ^though the author^has 
consulted more than a score of yolumes*in which the 
expedition is i^en^ionej^, or ifs u^rk dealt witli at sgme 
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length, not one of tbe writers has pointed out this sharp 

coiftradictioifin testimony, still less alftemp^d to account 
for it. It is to Be feared that in the writSng gf Austfalian; 
as of jnuch ottier history, there has been on the part 6f 
authors a considerable amount of ' tigking^in efec|;i other'« 
washing.’ 

* The table of compirative chronology is deigned to 
enable Wic reader to see at a glance the dates of *&ie 
jccurrences describcd^nVhe b(?ok, sidelby side witli those 
jft important events jii the world ayargc^ lb is always 
m advantage, when studying a particular piece of history, 
to have in mind other happenings qi real consequence 
pertaining to th% period under review. Such a table 
should remind u^of wifat Freeman* ^ok<* of as the 
‘‘unity and*indivisibility of history,’ if it jjocs n« more. 
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A continent with a record of unruffled peace—Causds of this vjiria- 
tion from'^he psual 'oursc of historjl -£nj>lish and French 
colonisation during the Napoleonic wars—The hej^ht of the 
Napoleonic empire and the entire loss of the French colonies— , 
The British* colonial* situ?^*jK during the same period—The 
colony at I’ort Jackson in 1800—Its dc^ncelessncss—The 
French squad.on Jn,,the Indian Orpan- Rear-Admiral Linois 
—The audac'ious exploit of Commodore Dance, and Napoleon’*; 
direction to ‘take Port Jackson’ in iSnh • ' 


AUSTRALIA is the only considerable portion of the 
/ \ » world which has enjoyed the blessed record • 
of unruffled peace. On every ^other coniinent, 
in nearly every other island large in area, 'war's red 
ruin writ in flame’ has i^trrought its havoc, leaving 
evidences; in many a twinging cicatrice. Invasion,; 
rebellion, and civil war constitute enormous^ elements 
in the chronicles of nations; and Shelley wrote thjit 
the study of history, though ^too important to be 
negle<jted, was ' hateful and disgusting to my very soul,' 
because he found in it little more than ^ ‘ record of ^ 
crimes and miseries.’ A map of the globe, coloured 
crimson as *to thbse countries where bfood has flowed 
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in armed conflict^betwgen men, would present a circlin§ 

•plash of i»d;tout the vast islandtwhioii^is balanced or. 

the Tropic of ^ricom, and spread«»her bulk Jr^m the 

tentFi paratfel of south latitude to ‘ the roaring forties, 

wwjld show up white in the spapiou^a^Tam carnage. 

No foreign 'foe has ihenaced tnri^y progress since 

the British planted»themselves at Port Jackson in iy88; ^ 

nor have any internal broils of «erious' importance 

interrupted^ her prosperous ^career. 

This striking venation from tUe common fate of 

. peoples is attribiitrfble to three causes First, the 

developipent of a British* civilisation * in Australia has ‘ 

synchronised with the attainment and unimpaired 

maintenance of dominant ''sea-power by the parent 

nation. The supremacy of Great Bqtahi upon the blue 

€ ^ « 

* water enabled her colonies to grow to strength and 

4 • 

wealth under, the protection of a mighty arm. Secondly, 
during the same riod a great change irl British colonial ’ 
()olicy was inaugurated. Statesmen were slow'to learn 
the lessons t&uglit in so trenchant a fashion by thc'rfc»^oit 
of the American colonics; but more liberal views gradually 
ripened, and Lord Durham’s *Report on the State of Canada, . 
issued in 1839 occasioned a beneficent new^f^ of-self- 
government. The states of Australia were soon left with 
n grievance'which it was not within theii'own power to 
remedy if they chose, ard virtually as they chose. Thirdly, 
these very powers of self-government developed ih the 
people a ^ignal capacity for governing and being governed. 
The constitutional, machinery submitted the Executive 
.to popular control; and made.4t quickly sensitive to the 
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public will. Authority and subjectsnvere In sympathy* 
because the eiJbjects created the au^onVy. Further, 
there vfas no warfike native race in Australia, as^ there 
was in New. Zealand and in South Africa, fo necessitate 
armed conflict^ 'Security from attatk, charfered 
autonomy* and govei%ingfapacity, with the absence of 
organised pugnacious tribes, have Combined to achieve 
the lunique result of a continent preserved from aggres¬ 
sion, disruption, or bloody* strife ^r over one hundred 
and twenty years. 

There waS a brief period, as will ^restmtly be related,' 
when this happy state of things was in some*danger of 
bemg disturbed. It «ertajnlf would have been impossible 
had not Great Britain emerged victorious from her 
protracted struggle,* first againijf revolutionary France, 
and later against Napoleon, in tht^tter yuiirs of the* 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the nmetcenth. 

In those wars t:olonial possessions ' bixamc pawns in tjie^ 
game.'' TJhere was no Imperialism then, wijh its 
strident not<?, its ebullient fervour a'hd flag waving. 
There was no national sensg of pride in colonial Empire, 
or general appreciation of the great potentiafities of 
ovetsea 'possessions. ' The final outcome of the great 
war was the colonial ascendancy of Q-ej^t Britain, but 
such was not the conscious aim of those who can fed 
through the struggle.’ * Diplorifacy signed away with 
dash of the quill possessions which British arms had won 
after’tough lights, anxious blockades, and l«ng cruises.* 

* The phras^is Prof&sor t^gerton's, CambriS^ Afecltrn IliUtry^ i*- 735- 
“ Ibid., p. 736 . • * 
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•full of tensioii smd^ril. • Even when Ihe end of the war 
saw the gredf C^queror conquered a^d consigned to his 
foam-fenced prisra in the South Atlantic, Great’Britain 
gave back many of the fruits which it had cost Her much, 
in the lives of her brave and the'9|p£f|rinfs o^ her* poor, to 
win; and Castlereagh defen4pd f policy in the House 
of Commons on the curious ground that it wps expedient 
‘ freely to open to France the means of peaceful occupa¬ 
tion, and that it wag not the inter^t of this.country 
to make he* a mflit|iry and conquering, instead of a 
commercial and pafific nation.’ ‘ ' 


U 

' • 

The events v*ith which this book is mainly concerned 
occurred within the foV years i8oo-f8o4,cduring which 
Europe saw Bonflpafte leap from the position of First 
Consul <tf the Frepch Republic to the Imperial throne. 
,After great French*victories at Marengo, bochstadt, and 
Hohqplindei> (1800), and a brilliant naval.triumph for 
the British at Copenhagen (1801), came the fragile Peace 
of Amiens (1802)—an ‘ experimental peace,’ as Cornwallis 
neatly described it. Fourteen months later (May 1803) 
war broke out again; and this time there Was* almost 
incessant ^ghfing on a titanic scale, by land and sea, 
u^il the great Corsican was humbled and broken at 
•Waterloo. • “ 

The reader will be aided in forming an opinion upon 
-ihe event^ditcussed hereafter, by a glance a\ 4he colonial 
situation during* the^riod in question. The extent of 

* Parlittmtniarjf D* 6 aitt, xxviii. 462. 


e 
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the dep^dencies pf France and^England in^Soo and the^ 
later years wUl^e gathered from the folUw^g summary. 

In Apierica Frjlhce regained Louisiana, covering the 
mouth of the Mississippi. It had been in Spanish'hands 
since 1763; but Talleyrand, Bonaparte’s foreign minister, 
put presswe* u^mn and Louisiana became French 

once more under the* sSlAct treaty of San Ildefonsc^ 
(October il?oo). 'She news of the fetrocession, however, 
aro'ised intense feeling in the United States, inasmuch 
as the establishm^t of a strong, t^reign power at the 
mouth of th|p principal water-way*in the country jeopar¬ 
dised the whole trade of the Mississippi valley. ^President 
Jefferson, recognising that t|ie perpetuation of the new. 
situation ‘ would have pit us at war with France im¬ 
mediately,’ sent James Monroe,to Pafls to negotiate. 
As Bonaparte plainly saw at th^ beginning of 1803 that^ 
another war with Great Britain was inevitable, he did 
not wish to ^broil himself with Ufc Americans also, 
and agreed to sell the possession to the Republic for eighty* 
mil]ie>i}..franc‘!« Indeed, he completed j^rrangemeirta. for 
the sale even before Monroe arrived. 

Some efforts had also Tijeen made, at Bonaparte’s 
instancer Jo induce Spain to give up the Floridas, East 
and West, but European complications prevented the 
exertion of ^essure in this direction; *anfl the wliole^of 
Florida became part of the ijpited States by treaty 
signed in 1819. The sale of Louisiana lowered the French 
flag on the only remaining portion of Ameycan territory 
that acknowledged the tncolour, except the pestilential 
fragment 0/ Frexfch Guiapa, on the*north-east of £ou^h 
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America, wh(ire France .has had a footing since the 
lyginning of,itH^ seventeenth centujy, save for a short 
interval (1809-1 ^when it was taken by the Britjish and 
Portuguese. « But the possession has never been'a profit- 
jjble.on^, and a contemporary writer, quoting an official 
publication, describes it as enjoying '*neither agriculture, 
commerce, nor industry.’ * 

In the West Indies, France had lost Martinique and 
Guadeloupe during the naval wars prior to Bonapaite’s 
ascension to supreqie, authority. These islands were 
restcnred to her undef the Treaty qf Amiens ■; were once 
more captured by the British in 1809-10 ; and were 
finally handed back to Fraiif e under the Treaty of Paris 
in 1814. Tobago and St. Lucia, taken from France in 
1803, were not restored. 

The large island, of,^Sah Domingo (the present republic 
of Haiti, ^t^e Espafiola of Columbus, and the first seat of 
European colonisat^n in the west) had been occupied 
bi? French, Spanish, and British planters prior to 1796. 
The FVcnch had^ been there officially shxe Rioitelieu 
recognised and protected the settlements made by 
filibusters early in the seventeenth century. The decree 
of the revolutionary Assembly freeing the sla.ves in all 
French possessions led to widespread insurrections. 
TIv’rc were scenes of frightful outrage; and above the 
storm of blood and horrer rose to fame the huge figure of 
the black hero, Toussaint L’Ouverture. At the head of a 
tiegro army be at first assisted the French t^ overturn 
Spanish rule ; but haying attained great personal power, 

‘ Fallot, L'Avtntr Cehmal de le Fraitce (1903), p. 237. 
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and beirJg a man .of astonishing capacity fey controlling 
the people of^his own race, and for mastering military 
and governmental* problems, he determined to use tjie 
opportunity to found an autonomous sta^p und(ftr the 
suzerainty of France. By January 1801 Toussaint 
L'Ouverture was in*possession of the capital. But 
Bonaparte would not tileAte the domination of the blacl^ 
conqueror, and despatched an expedition to San Domingo 
to overthrow his governjpent and establish French 
paramountcy. Thft result was disjs^ous. It is true that 
Toussaint vwis captured and exiled Jto France, whese he 
died miserably in prison jtt Besan^on in 1803 ; but 
the white troops under Gone^il Lcclerc perished of yellow, 
fever in hundreds ; the Blacks retired to the mountains 
and harassed^ the ^iWfering French : whfist the vigilance 
of British frigates, and the requirements of European^ 
policy, obviated* all possibility of effective reinforcements 
being sent. Gallic authority in San Domingo ended 
ingloriously, for the negroes in 1803 drove the del5ilitatt;d 
cbiralry of *F«ance in defeat and disaster fcd the scx.jind 
chose to be their ruler one who, like themselves, had 
commenced life as a slave.* Napoleon said at St. Helena 
that bis ^attempt to subjugate San Domingo was the 
greatest folly of his life. , 

In the Iifdian Ocean the French pdfeseSsed thc*Isl<j^of 
France (now, as a British coloqy, called Mauritius) and 
Reunion. They had not yet established themselves in 
Madagascar, though there was some tra^p between the 
Mascareignes and the colonists of the Isle of France. 
Bonaparte during the Consulate eontemplatcd m^hing 

t 
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definite attempts to colpnise Madagascar, and,‘early in 
j8oi, called a report from his first oolpnial minister. 
Forfait. When We obtained the document, h^ sent it 
back'asking, for more details, an indication• that his 
.intq^esb in the subject was more than one of transient 
curiosity, forfait suggested thc*pr6ject of establishing 
.at Madagascar a p^al colofi^ sdch as the British had 
at Port Jackson ; ‘ bat subsequent ewnts did not favour 
French colonial expansion, a^d nothing was done. 

The British cap^tned Pondicherfy and the other 
French settlements ip $ndia in 179^, but agr^d to restore 
them under the Treaty of Amiens. For reasons which 
.will be indicated later, however, the territories were not 
■ evacuated by British troops, wfto continued to hold them 
till the post-belltim readjustment of <£875 i,Vas negotiated. 

A similar rccorcj applies to Senegal, in West Africa. 
It had bo!en Fren^ since the era of Richelieu, with 

C 

intervals of capture, restoration, and recapture. The 
British ousted their rivals once more in 1804, and gave 
baciiriie con(fue%t in 1815. r * • ••’" 

A careful examination of these details reveals a re¬ 
markable fact. Although the*yeas 1810 saw the Napole¬ 
onic empire at the crest of its greatness in,Europe; 
although b|? that time the Emperor was the mightiest 
pe..^na1 factor* in'world politics ; although In that year 
he married a daughter ®f the Caesars, and thought he 
had laid plans for the foundation of a dynasty that should 
j^rpetuate ^thp Napoleonic name in assockyon with 

Napoleonic power—yet, in that very year, France had 
• % • • 

' Prentout, CIU (U Fran<* «)Mt bteatn, 302. 
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been strij^ped of the last inch of Jier colonial jpossessions. 
The nation in yrlwse glorious Pantheon w^efemblazoned^ 
the grea| names oP Montcalm and Duj.deix, of Jacquqp 
Cartier and La Salle, of Champlain and La ^urdoimais, 
and whose inveterate capacity for colonisation af even 
the most difficuft kin^*can never be doubled by any 
candid student of her ^cilttvemont^ in this field, both , 
before and since th* disastrous Napoleonic age, was now 
naked of even so much as a^barren rock in a distant sea 
upon whrch to plan(»her flag. 

Such is th% picture of the Frencl^c^>loniai"system as it 
presents itself during the period witlun which occurred 
the events described in thi^ book. These facts give 
poignancy to tfie reflection bf the distinguished philosophi¬ 
cal historian who lvis*written of h^ country : ‘ A melan¬ 
choly consequence of her policy df interference in neigh¬ 
bouring states, afkd of occupying hersAf with continental 
conquests, has always been the loss of her naval power 
and of her colonics. Sli^* could only establish oversea > 
possessions on^ durable foundation on ^hoconditi;.^n«of 
renouncing the policy of invasion that she practised in 
Europe during the centuries! Every continental victory 
wastbalaiK^d by the ruin of our naval power and of our 
distant possessions, that is to say, the decrease pf our real 
influence in the world.’ * 


III 

It would he simple to sum up the coloni^} situation of 
Great Britam in the period under review, by saying that 

Leroy-Beaulieu, C 0 lmitati 4 k ch*i Us Ptupks fiiidtrtus (1903 edit.),* 320^ 
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^ she gained just in the jneasure that..France iSst. Bu 
^uch a crudi fibula would not coaveyw sufficient sense 
of her actual adhievements. The ei!d of the gyeat wai 
left Her witjj a wider dominion than that with which she 
was endowed when she plunged into the struggle; but 
it left her also with augmenteJ 4 )«wer and* prestige, a 
, settled sense of security, and^a stHeled spirit of resolution 
—elements not measurable on ther scale of the map, 
but counting as immense faptors in the government and 
development of ovgrsfa possessions. * 

The details of tlfe^-Bntish colonial empire during the 
storm epoch, are as follow.'— 

. In Canada she governeci a belt of country stretching 
' from the Atlantic to the Paciiic, divided for administra¬ 
tive purposes into two^reas, one oLwhich, Lower Canada 
^ —embracing the citiei of Quebec and Montreal, and 
including" the basin of the St. Lawrence—was populated 
principally by peoj^lc of French origin. Jt would be too 
ntiuch to suppose that these colonists, who jealously 
ptaiwved tli« Ffcnch language and the French tradition, 
were indifferent to the doings of their kin across the 
water and there were, indeed, many who cherished the 
hope that events would so shape themselves a? to restore 
the authority of France in this part of the New World, 
fiyt the habitant was Roman Catholic as well as French, 
and the hierarchy w?^ profoundly distrustful of the 
regime which it regarded as the heritage of the hateful 
ideas of i^8g. We may speculate as to w'hat would have 
happened if Napoleon had set himself to woo the affections 
of the French Canadians. But.throughout the great wars 
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Canada remained loyd to the British connection, despite 
intemd difficultitft and discontents. 

Great Britain also*held Newfoundland, as well as thos* 
maritime provinces which have since becom# federlited 
as part of the Dojjpinion., 

In South*America•sli? possessed British Guiana, and 
for a period, as related a 1 )ow, French«Guiana also. 

it ^ 

In the West Indies* in 1800, her flag flew over the entire 
crescent of the Windward ,'ind Leeward groups from 
Granada to the Virgins; she uas jiijgtrcss of Trinidad, 
Tobago, Jamaica, the Jstill vcxd Bermudas and the 
whole bunch of the Bahamah; and she hadjntcrests 
in San Domingo. At the Peeac of Amiens she retained < 
only Trinidad of the islanSs captured during the war; 
and she presented very stubborn resistance to the 
negro revolt that lost her any further, control over the 
largest of the sug!lr islands. 

She had the Gape of Good Hope in hjpV custody in 1800, 
but weakly allowed it to be bartered awtiy by diploinac;^ 
at Amiens; oj^y, however, to reassert ter*power i!:tw 
six years later, when it became at length apparent to 
British statesmen—as it»surely should have been obvious 
to them,lhsoughout—that Australia and India could not 
be secure while the chief southern harbour of Africa was 
in foreign possession. 

Ceylon was retained as a sparkling jewel for the 
British crown when so much that had been won in fair 
fight was allowed to slip away. The capturp of Java 
(1811) and .^its restoration to the Dutch belong to a 
later period ; whilst’thci growth df jrfritish povucr ip 
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India scarcely falls wifhin the scope of a brief review 

, of the colopicfl, situation, though of grea^ importance in 

its effects, * 

Milta, which has usually been classed as* a colony, 

thpugh its principal value is rather s^rat^gic than colonial, 

was occupied by the British in September 1800, and the 

• cat-footed efforts of Napolecfiilc diplomacy to get her out 

of the island made it a storm centredn European politics 

in these fiery years. Out she would not come, and did not. 

% * * % 
Neither Tzar nor 5 .n\peror could get her out, by plot or 

byarms; and there %he still rem|ins. 


'tv. 

The position of the British in the South Seas demands 
special consideration, as being immediately related to 
our subject. In 1800 the only part of Australasia 
occupied by whitft^ people was Norfolk island and the 
Small area at Port Jackson shut in between the sea and a 
preripitous range of mountains that for thirteen years to 
come presented an unconquerable barrier to inland ex¬ 
ploration, despite repeated endeavours to find a way across 
them. The settlement had spread only a few miles beyond 
the spot where Governor Arthur Phillip had resolved to 
it cate his FiAt Fleet company twelve yeati before. As 
yet no attempt had been made to occupy Tasmania, 
which had* been determined to be an island only two 
years previously. New Zealand also was vir^ ground for 
the European colonist. The Maori had it all to himself. 
^ Thp means of*def(inding the Jittle colony, in the event 
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of an attack during the war which raged fron five years 
after its foundfitton till 1802. and again 'from 1803 for ^ 
twelve years more, v 9 ere insignificant. The population ip.^ 
1800 numbered rather more than five tho\^and, bnly 
about one-half o^ whom were soldiers, officials, and free 
people.^ The remaisdef were convicts, some of them 
being Irishmen transp8rtW for participation in the 
rebellion of 1798, inrcluding not a few men of education. 
These men were naturally wrj^thing under a burning sense 
of defeat and oppression, and werq s^411 rebels at heart. 
They were incarceratec^ with a misepllancous horde* of 
criminals made desperate and resentful by harsh treat¬ 
ment. It is scarcely doubtful that if a French naval 
squadron had descended dn the coast, the authorities 
would have had to. face, not onbf an enfsmy’s guns in 
Port Jackson, but an insurrection* amopgst the unhappy 
people whom the* colony had been primarily founded to 
chastise. The immigration of a fanning and artisan 
class was discouraged; and it is scarcely conceivable* 
that, apart fron^tho officials, the gaolers, syid^tlie milit-'ri^ 
who would have done their duty resolutely, there were any 
in the colony who, for affection, would have lifted a hand 
to defend land in which they lived, and the regime 
which they hated. , 

There was art; the Governor's command'a tfmall militar/ 
force, barely sufficient to maintain discipline in a com¬ 
munity in which there were nec'essarily dangerously 

* The' total po)nilatioo of Sydney, Parramatta, and h^prfolk Island on 
January i, i8oi, was declared to be Sioo, of whom 2492 wefe convicts— 
1431 men, 500 women, rvnd 361 children. Of th^ remainder, 1887 were * free 
people,’ being ndther on the (Svil nfit the military^estabUthment. 
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turbulent ^elements; ^ Jjut he was destitute of effective 
. vessels for 'SeVvice afloat. When ithe fflayigator Flinders 
^was wrecked in the Porpoise in Ahgust 18035—his own 
exploring §hip. the Investigator, being by this time unsea- 
wprthy—Governor King had no other^craft to give him 
for his return voyage than thd,d«crepit Cumberland, a 
mere leaky little barge hatUly^fit for better uses than 
ferrying a placid lake. The colonyawas, in short, simply 
a kraal for yarding British pndesirables and housing their 
keepers; its remtjfeness was an advantage for the pur¬ 
pose in view; an<|«et never seemed to strike the officials 
in Engjand who* superintended its affairs, that the 
adequate defence of a gaql against foreign aggression was 
an undertaking that called for exertion or forethought. 
The unreluct^nt retrocession of the. Cape to the Dutch 
in 1800 indicates^that*thc interest of defending Australia 
was lost^ sight of in the midst of what appeared to be 
more pressing considerations. 

^ It lias been rernarked above that there was a period 

> In a report to Governor King, April 1805, Brevct-Iu'ajor Johnson pointed 
out that the military were barely sufheient for mounting guard, and urgetl 
‘the great want of an augmentation to the military forces of this colony’ 
{Historical Rtctrds ef New South Wales, vi. 183). Colonel Patersop, in a 
letter to Sir Joseph Bank.s, 1804, remarked that ‘it will certuinly appear 
evident that, our military force at present is very inadequate ’ v. 454). 

^hn Klaxiand, iji a better to Lord Liverpool, 1809, wrMe that ‘it is to be 
fe'ared that if two frigates were to appear, the settlement is not capable of 
opposing any resistance' {IHth,, vii. 231). An unsigned memorandum in the 
Record Office,'‘ bearing internal evidence of having been written by aq officer 
who was in the colony during the Governorship of Hunter,* pointed out that 
‘ a naval force ts absolutely necessary on the coast of fifew South Wales, 
... to protect the colony from an attack by the French froM the Mauritius, 
which would have taken place long ago if the enemy had possessed a naval 
force ^ual to the enterprift^f/tfrV/., Vii. 248-50). 
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when the peace of Australia was vnpenllcd. -The danger 
was obviated, fertainiy not because of ttfe efficiency of, 
the defence, but rather through lack of enterprise on the 
part of the'Admiral in command of the Fren<'li squa’dron 
in the Indian Ocean. It will be well to narrate ^he 
circumstances, together With an incident which illustrates 
in an amusing manner tire kihd of man this officer was. • 

After the signing «of the Treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte 
sent out. a squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Linois, conveying General Charlq^ 4 )ecaen, who was 
commissioneclto administer the formtr French possessions 
in India, which, under the terms of the’tn.'nty, u^’ro to be 
surrendered to France. But v'hen the e.xpedition arrived • 
at l^ondicherry, the Gf)vc-rnor-G('neral of India, Lord 
Wellesley, gave ordors to his subordinates that no 
concessions were to be made to the French without his 
express authority; and as he stubbornly refused to give 
' his warrant for surrendering an inch of territory, there 
was nothing for General Di'cacn to do but sail away to 
Mauritius, then, as already remarked, a,French colonj': 
Lord Wellesley acted under secret orders from the 
Secretary of State, Lord.Hobart, dated Octf)ber 17, 1802, 
only seyen.months after the treaty was signed, for the 
British Government did not believe in the permanency 
of the peace and did not desire the French*to re-assert 
footing in India, where their presence, in the event of a 
renewal of hostilities, would be dangferous. 

When the war was renewed, Linois, with his squadron, 
was still in',,the Indian Ocean. The Isle of France was 
not a self-supporting colony, but had*to depend on money 
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and supplies obtained, either from Europe or from the 
, vessels of the* East India Company, wkic^, from time to 
•'time, were captured by French privateers and men-of-war. 
Whin Nelson shattered the naval power o^ France at 
Trafalgar in 1805, and vigilant British frigates patrolled 
the whole highway of commerce'from Europe to the Cape 
of Good Hope, Decaen's ^sKion became precarious. 
The supplies sent out to him were frequently captured by 
the enemy; and had it not; been that Port Louis became 
a regular nestof adj^enturous FrenchTprivateers—‘pirates,’ 
the British called^'+hem—who frequently, found a rich 
prey in J;he shape* of heavily laden India merchantmen, 
his garrison must soon hi»4'c been starved out. 

The incident to which reference has been made occurred 
in 1804, and i'probably without a parallel in naval history 
as an example of,|:he effect of audacity acting on timidity. 
It was,known that a convoy of shipt^belonging to the 
East^India Company was to leave Canjon early in the* 
year. Linois, with live vessels, including his flagship, 
■the Marcngb, guns, sailed for the ^traits of .Malacca 
to intercept them. On February 14, n^ar Polo Aor, to 
the north-cast of Singapore, the French sighted the 
convoy, sixteen Company ships, fourteen merchantmen 
and a brig, all laden with tea, silks, and other rich 
"^nercliandisc.' " 


The East India Company’s vessels carried guns, but 
they were not equip|)ed for facing heavily armed inen-of- 
war. Thciri crews were not trained lighting men.; they 
were deeply laden, and their decks were heavp? cumbered. 
Morf>over, they Sveit;'not protected by a na”al squadron ; 
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and had Rear-Admiral Linois been » conimandc/of daring, 
initiative, and lesmarce, the greater part, or .the whole, 
of this enormous mjfss of floating treasure might have 

A 

fallen like atipc peach into his hands. 

But he had to contend with an English sailor oj astbund- 
ing and quite* picturesque*assuranre in Nathaniel Dance, 
the commodore of the fleet. "Dance fully expected, wlitm 
he left Canton, thafc he would French raiders, 

though he was astonished wl«sn he saw five sail under 
the tricolour bearinff up towards .him. lint he had 
thought out wiiat he in^endtid to do attacked ; and, 
partly by courage, partly by ;T superb piece of‘'bluff,’ 
he succeeded completely. 

Before sailing, the Comp*Rny ships had lx*en freshly 
painted. Their^gun«ombrasur<-s slir)wcd up more fear¬ 
some' to the eye of imagination thait they were in reality. 
Dance also carrieef blue ensigns, which wen; hoisjed <jn 
Tour of his craft y^hen the French made t'heir appearq^nci;. 
He resorted to this device with th<; deliberate purpose 
of making the* strongest v(;ssels of his convo'y look like 
British mcn-of-v?kr. In fact, he commanded a fleet of 
opulent merchantmen, the best of which, by the men; 
use of*brqshe6 and pots of paint, and by the hoisting of 
a few yards of official bunting, were made to rcsc ml^le 
fighting ships. 'Sut, wonder of wonders ! this scarecrow 
strategy struck terror into the hf«trt of a real Rear- 
Admiral, and, as a French historian somewhat lugubri¬ 
ously, but quite candidly, acknowledges: ‘ Las ^uses de 
Dance reussiAgit; les flammes bleues, les canons de bois, 
les batteries pelntes, produi<iirent leur effet! ’ 
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No so^cr did tha French s<juadron appear, than 
Dance drejv up his convoy in two lii*iSy>with the fifteen 
smaller vessels under the lee of the sixteen larger ones, 
which presented their painted broadsides'to the foe. 
U. wafe a manoeuvre which threatened a determination to 
fight, and Linois was disposed to’be cautious. He was 
puzzled by the number of suips, having been informed by 
an American captafn at Batavia thet only seventeen were 
to leave Canton. The latter fleet, and the blue ensigns 

t* r 

fluttering from fcui; masts, imbued him with a spirit of 
reluctance which ‘’*8 dignified with the navie of prudence. 
As a naval historian puts, it, ‘ The warlike appearance of 
the sixteen ships, the regularity of their manoeuvres, and 
the boldness of their advance, led the French Admiral to 
deliberate whether r part of them, were not cruisers.’ * 
Linois did not like tofiltack, as darkness was approaching, 
but argued that if the bold face put upon the matter by 
the pritish went merely a stratagem, the^ would attem|A 
to fly in the night; in which case he would not hesitate 
to chase tliem. But Dance did nothing of the kind. 
He had taken his enemy’s measure; or, to quote the 
French historian again, ‘ il coniprit I’etat moral de son 
ad\('rsaire.’ He maintained his formatievn during the 
night, keeping blue lights burning on the four ships which 
‘ sported tlw blue ensign, to enforce the illusion that they 
were the naval csco.'t of the convoy, and were eager for 
battle. In the m6ming Linois was quite satisfied that 
he really had to contend with a fleet pugnaciously inclined, 

‘ James, Naval iii. 247. Thore is a cqntemp'rary account of the 

, inctfent in the CentUmaKs Magazine rol. I.\xiv/ pp. 963 and 967. 
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which, if he tried to hurt them,* would prohably hurt 
him more. ChteiS bft)ke from the British decks as 
the Marengo bore up? Dance then manoeuvred as if^his 
intention wire to shut in the French squadro# between 
two lines, and ralje them on both flanks. T^is flevttf 
movement so«cared'tl» RS'ar-Admiral that he determined 
to run. A shot was fired*frd<h his flagship, which killed 
one man and wound«d another on *th(' Royal George ; 
whereupon the British sailors•iin’d th^ir guns in return, 
and kept up a furious,*but quite hariiil^sss, caryionade for 
forty minutes.* Not a syigU* French iKTip was hit ; bitt 
under cover of the thick smoke \vhich ‘ the engagement ’ 
occasioned, Linois and his squadron sailed away, and left 
the efiecring Britons in the peace which thej^so certainly 
i-e(]uired, but had so audaciously pretended that they did 
not in the least degree desire. * , ^ 

Dance became •temporarily a national hero* 'I'lu; 
Englishman enjey/s a joke, and at a peViod of e.\ti;eme 
tension the impudent e.xploit of the commbdore provoked 
a roar of-deliglited and derisive laughter throhghf)ut the 
British Isles. bfc was feted ^l)y tht; City of London, 
knighted by King Georg**, presented with a swofd of 
honour, apd andowed by the Company with a handsome 
fortune. ' 

On the other hand, Napoleon was furious. Tinois ‘ has 
made the French flag the laughing st6^ of the universe,’ 
he wrote to his Minister of Marine, Deerfis.' Again he said, 

‘ The conduct pf Linois is miserable ’ ; and in ^ third 
letter, summfS^^ up in a crisp sentence the cause of so 

' Cffrtet^Mdaiu\ </e jVa/'e/eoti/. i/tSsk-yo), voi.*x., ilocament So24.% < 

c s-'f 
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many French failuresfon the blue water, he said: ‘ All 
the maritime expeditions that havfe beftn tiespatched since 
I have been at the head of the Government have failed 

r 

because our admirals see double, and have'found, I do 
not khow,where, that one can make wax without running 
any risks ; ’ ‘ it is honour tha^ I 7«?ish them to conserve, 
rather than a few wooden ^/essefe and some men.' It was 
while still smarting*under this same indignity, and urging 
his Minister to hurry the ^sending of ships with supplies 
for the support of the Isle of Franck, that Napoleon made 
One of his most frii lOus retorts. Deeres, w*th the obsequi¬ 
ousness of a courtier, had written that if the Emperor 
insisted on ordering certain ships to be despatched, ' I 
should recognise the will of'God, and should send them.’ 
‘ I will excuse you from compavirg me to God,’ wrote 
Napolepn ; and, prodding the dilatory Minister again to 
make haste, he wrote, ‘ You can surelj}, to meet the needs 
of opr colonies, Send from several ports vessels laden with 
flour. There iS no need to be God for that ! ’ ^ 

Now, if ihstcad of the timid Linois, the French-squadron 

in the Indian Ocean had been commantfcd by an Admiral 

*■ 

endosved with the qualities of d-ish, daring, and enterprise, 
the consequences to the weak little British •settlement at 
Sydney would have been disastrous. After Trafalgar, 
British interests in the South and the East were more 
amply safeguarde<^. But before that great event, Linois 
had magnificent opportunities for doing mischief.- Port 
Jacksop would have been a rich prize. Stores, which the 
Isle of France badly needed, could have^aeen obtained 

’ >'trr€spontl<uu», vol. -vii.,* document 11,960. 
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there plentifully. §hips from China frequently made it 
a port of call, ^referrftig to take the route through the 
recently discovered feass Straits than to run the hazard 
of capture by crossing the Indian Ocean. It»was just a 
lucky accident that the enemy’s admiral was^a nervoys 
gentleman who was affaicf to take risks. General Decaen, 
a fine soldier^ openly cufted^is nautical colleague ; but 
nothing could strike £»spirit of vigorous initiative into the 
breast of,Linois. He was «lways ^afraid that if he 
struck he would be*struck at—in.uiiich view he was 
undoubtedly Jight. 

Did Napoleon himself realist? that there was so rich a 
prize in Port J^ackson ? Not mntil it was too late. In 
i8io, when he was fitting*out another expedition for 
aggressive servjce in •the Indian •Ocean, he probably 
remembered what he had read in i^tToy’s account of the 
Vovaf^c dc DccovUtcrtcs aux Tcncs Australcs ab^ut the 
British colony yiere, and directed that^ tlie nt.'W sqiiydron 
should ‘take the English colony of Port*Jackson, which 
is to the soutli of the Isle of France, and whfirc consider¬ 
able resources ^11 be found^’ (‘ faire prendre la colonic 
anglaise de Jackson '—sic).‘ But the task was well-nigh 
hopeless then, and the squadron never sailed. Probably 
it would not have reached the Indian 0 (^!an if it had left 
Europe, for th^ Cape, which was in Dutch* hands when 
J-inois had his great chance, was recli^turcd by the British 
in January 1806. In 1810 Admirals Pellew and Bertie 
were in conwand of strong British forces* ."yid Lord 
Minto, the tsovemor-General of India, was determined 

’ CorresponUance, v«l. xx., documtnt i6lj^44. 
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to root tlife French ou^ of the Isle of France, and clear 
India of d^inger from that souice.'- Phey succeeded, 
and Mauritius has been British ever since. 

We mu^ now leave the sphere of conflict in which the 
dfstinles of the world were being shaped, and enter upon 
another phase of this history. 'The reader will 

# t. 

‘ slip across the summer of the w^rld, 

Then, after a long tumble abo'it the Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and fair,' 

f 

—will accompany for a while dn illustrious British 
explorer in his tb»k of filing up the map> of the globe. 
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' the South Seas. 

1768-70. Cook’s voyjfge in the 
Endeavour', dF.scovery of 
Botany Bay, Port Jackson, 
and eastern Au|^ralia. « 

1769. Charley Dccae% bdrn. 

• * 

1771. Marion-Dufresne’s voyage 
te Tasmania and New 
Zealand. ^ 

1774. Matthew Ijlinders born. 


1775. Francois Peron born. 


1778-9. Cook’s thirfl voyage and 
« * death. , * 

i'785-f Voya<;c of La Perouse; 

call at*Po«t Jackson. 

17S8. Founding of New South 
Wales. , 

1789. Mutiny of the Itounty. 


1790^ Flinders joins the Navy. 

^ 79 1 • Vancouver on the western 
Australian coast. '• 
Dcntrecasteaux’s^voyage to 
Australia. 

FlitlUcrs sails with Bligh’s 
second ^rc^-fruit ex- 
• t pedition. * 


1759. Wolfe c'aptures Qliebnc. 
1765. Watt’s invention of the 
, f.team-engine.t ’ 

* * ' . 


1769. liiiiii ill i^a^uiuiiii jiuiici- 

parte. .. 


,;773.•Boston tfta riots. 

1774. Meeting of first American 
9 C^ngVess. 


1776. Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. 

177S. Death «}f Chatham. 


r/'k;. Washington elected first 
Presidentof Ignited States. 
Ivall of the 'Haatilc.' 

1790. Burke’s Rejlections on the 

French Revolution. 

1791. P.assing of the Ciinada Act. 
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1795. Flinders' fijjpt vovage to 1795. Ceylon surrendered to tb^ 
Australiaain the Reliance. liritiblTbyJTie Dutch. 

EsttilMshmcnt of the fti- 
stitutc of Ffance. • 

1797. Battle of Cape ^t. Vin¬ 
cent. , * 

Battle of (^ainperdowii. 

>79^ Discovery of Bass StiSit 179 ^. Battle of the N ile. 

•and qf Wcsternport by Irisli Rebellion. 

George Bass. * Flinders * 

■ and Bass circumnavi¬ 
gate Tasmania in the 
Norfolk. 

1799. Boqapartc becomes First* 
Consul of the French 
Republic. 

1800. (May) .Bonaparte ^uthor^Soo. Battle of Marengo. 

ises the (lespatch of Ba?p 
din’s expedition. 

(October) ^'loc «e.\^edition 
sails. 

(December) ^rant reaches 
Port Jackson in the Lady 
Nelson. • ^ , 

1801. (May) Baudin’s ships reach 1801. Battle of Copenhagen. 

^ Australia. 

(July) h'liifders sails from 
England in the Invcsti- 
f'ator, 

(August) Le Giog^afihe 
• re*:ljes Timor. 

(November) Baudin’s ships 
sail from Timor to Tas¬ 
mania. ** 

(December) The Investi¬ 
gator reaches Australia. 

1 8 0 2 . *(January) Murray discovers 1802. P<!acc of Amiens. 

. Port ^hillip. 

(February) Flinders dis¬ 
covers Spender’s Gulf; 

Murray enters* Poit 
Phillip. 

j. 
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(March) FteSch s6ips 
separ£n|d ^ storm. - 
(April) ^etinj^of Flinders 
• and Bandin in Encounter 
Bay; Flinders enters Port 
?hillip^ 

(May) Invegtigator reaches 
Port Jaclcson. * 

(June) Baudin realthes Port 
Jackson. * 

(Ju/y) F/inders sails for Gulf 
of Carpentaria. , 

(November) P're|ch» ships 
leave Sydney. « 

(December) Le Naturaliste 
sai^s for Europe; the 
Cumberland at King_ 
Island ; Robbins erects 
the British flag; Le 
Gt'ograpke^ and fiasu- 
arina sail for Kan^roo 
Island. *■ 

1803. (January) Freycinet in 1803. 

.SpencePs and St. Vin- 
. Trent’s Gulfs.^ * 

(June) Zg Gi'ograp/te again . 
at Timot; jjc Naturaliste 
enters Havre; Investi¬ 
gator returns to ^?ort , 
Jackson. 

(July) Baudin abandons 
exploration and sails for 
Mauritius. ^ 

(Xugust) flinders wrecked 
“ in the Porpoise. 

Derweni River SettleAlcnt 
formed. • 

(September) Death of 
Bau&in.* 

(December) J'^linOvrs calls 
*■ at Mauritius in the Cum¬ 
berland ; is imprisoned. 


Sale of Louisiana by France 
to United States. 
Re*newal of the great war. 
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1804. ^ Giograpke arfives at 1804.*Napofton becomes- Em- 
Lorient. peror.j' 

Hplurt Settlemeiit formed. 

, • 1805. Battle of Trafalgar. ^ 

1806. Napoleon signs order for 1806. Death of Wilftam Pitt. 

rel^se of Flindejs. 

1807. Publicatiofi of^rwvolnme 
•' of Voyage de DkotMerf^ 
jiux Ter res Austrqles, 
with Srst atlas. • 

iSio. (July)LiberationofFIiaders. i8io. Napoleon marries M^ic 

* (Octqper) Mauritius block- Louise. ^ 

aded by the Briitsh. 

(December) Capitulation of 
Mauritius; d^th of Jteron. 

1811. Second part of French * 
atlas published. 

181a. Publicatioif of Fr8ycin‘’ pf8i2. The retreat from Moscow, 
atlas of charts. British Naval War with 

.* ,5 U.S.A. 

1814. Publication* of Flinders' 1814.'Abdication of Napoleon. 

Voyage to Term Aus- ’ * ■ ■ 

traits ; deat^ of Flinders 
(July). • 

1815. Publication of vof. iii. of 1815. Battle of Waterloo. • ^ 

^ Voyage 4 e Dicouverks. 

1816. Publication of vol. ii. of , 

Voyage de Dicouverks, 
with revised map of, 

Australia. 

• • 1821. Death of Napoleon. • 

1826. Welternport Settlement 

projected and abandoned. , 1 

1829. FoundatiSn of Western ’ ' " 

Australia. ’ 

1832. Death of Decaen 1832. English Kefopn Bill. , 

1835. "Batman finds site of Mel- 

. bourne., 

1836. Foundition of South Aus- ' 

tralia. • 

1837. City of Melbourne founded. 1837. Accession of Q’<een 

Victoria. 
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* 1851. Colony of Virforia e%tab- 
* lishecU 

• 553 - French 5 nne^^yIon of New 

. Caledonia. 

• c 

iSaj. Cftlony of Queensland 
established. 


1851. Lbiiis* Napoleon’s coup 
•(Pdtad- <■ 


1854. Crimean War. * 

s f ‘ 

1^60# Lincoln, President of the 
United States. 
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CliAPTER I 

I'l.INDKKS AN’n^Tllfr ‘ INVKSTIC.ATOR ’ 

The Investigator at Kangaroo Island — Thoroughness of Flinders’ 
work—His aims and methodH- His explorations; the theory 
of a Strait through*Australia—Complel^pn of map of the 
Continents—A direct ^tcccssion of ^rej^i navij^ators: Cook, 
Illigh, Flinders, and Franklin—What Hinders learned in the 
school of Cook : comparison between the healthy condition of 
liis crew and the scurvy-stricken company on the French vessels. 
• 

O N April 7, 1802, III* Majesty’s shij> Investigator, 

Jj4 JLons,*Cf)inmander Matthew Flinders, was 

beating off the eastern Axtrgnity of Kangaroo 

^Island, endeavouring to make th(' mainland tef 'I'erra 

Australis, to follow the course of discTtvery and sui vey 

lor which she had been commissioned. * The winds were 
• • 
very baffling for ptirstiing his task according to the care- 

lully scientific Method whiclj Flinders had prescribed for 
himself. He had declnred to Sir Joseph Hanks, the 
Pre^dent ot the Royal Society, before he hdt England, 
that he would endeavour so to explore i^ie then*unknown 
coasts of the* vast island for which he himself after¬ 
wards suggested the name Austrttlja, ‘ that no person 
shall have occasion to come after me to make further 
discoveries.’^ This principle of thoroughness distinguished 

' Flinders t* Bankx, April 29, i8oi, Ilistorual Ktcords of New South 
IVaUs, iv. 351. 
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his work Aroughout the voyage. Writing thirteen years 
later, after 1;he long agony of/hia imprisonment in 
Mauritius, le said that his ‘leading object had been 
to fhake so accurate an investigation of the shores of 
Terra Australis, that no future voyage to the country 
sfiould be necessary ’ for the purpose; and that had not 
circumstances been too staeng ,for him, ‘ nothing of im¬ 
portance should have been left fgr future discoverers 
upon any part of these ex^nsive coasts.’ ^ Nobody can 
study F]Jn«Jers’ {^eautiful charts‘without recognising 
them as th6 worU^o/ a master of his craf^; and so well 
did he fulfil his promise, until the debility of his’ship and 
a chain of misfortunes interposed to prevent him, that the 
Admiralty charts in current* use are subkantially those 
which Flindefs madcpver a hundcecl years ago.® 

His method, thouglj easy enough to pursue in a modern 
steam(5j,*compara‘tivcly indifferent to winds and currents, 
was one demanding from a sailing ship hard, persistent,* 
‘•straiiling work,, ^ith unflagging vigila^ice and great 
_ powers of* endurance. It was this. The Investigator 
was kept all day so close along shore thtit the breaking 
water was visible from the'decl^, and no river mouth or 
inlet could escape notice. When the weather was too 
rough tQ enable this to be done with safety. Flinders 
• stationed himsefif at the masthead, scanning every reach 
of the shore-line. ‘ l?efore retiring to rest,' he wrote, ' I 
made it a'practice fo finish the rough chart for the day, 
as also my astronomical observations and bearings.’ 

* M 

• Flinders, W Voyage to Terra Australis, ii. 143. 

" .Sir J. K. Di(ti»n&.y 0/National Bie^apAy, xix. 328. 
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When darkness fell, the ship hauled off from*the coast, 
and every morllinf* a* soon after daylight as»possible, she 
was brought in-shole again, great care being taken to 
resume the work at precisely the point wljere it was 
suspended the night before. ‘ This plan,’ he^ wrote, ‘.to 
see and laydown ewer5^hing myself, required constant 
attention and much labour, Jmt wjis absolutely necessary 
to obtaining that ac«uracy of which"! was desirous.’ 

Before Flinders reached Kangaroo^ Island, he had, in 
this painstaking mSnner, discovered and^nstfjpcd the 
stretch of coast westward from the,iflead of the Great 
Australian Bight, charted all Hie islan&s, and, by follow¬ 
ing the two large gulfs, Spenaer’s and St. Vincent’s, to 
their extremities, had shattered the theory commonly 
favoured by geographers before hiii time, that a passage^ 
would be found cleaving^ the coiitincyit from^the Gulf 
of Carpentaria lb the Strait which George Brass had 
"discovered in 1798.* • , 

That part ftf the southern coast Australia lying* 

• • * 

' I’inketton, in his Modern Geography (1807), vol. itf 588, published after 
Flinders bad made^is principal discoveries, but before the results were 
known, reflected the general opinion*in the passage: ‘Some suppose that 
this extensive region, when moee thoroughly investigated, will be*found to 
consiv of two or three vast islands, intersected by narrow seas.’ The Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute of France, which drew up the instructions for the 
expedition commanded by Uaudin, directed him to^search for a supposed 
strait dividing Auilralia longitudinally into ‘two great %nd nearly equal 
islands ’ (Piron, Voyage de Vitouvertes aux Torres Austredes, i. S)- With 
these passages may be compared the following from Kerr’s Genera/ J/idory 
and Collection of Voyages and Travels, published in 1824, ten "years after the 
appearance of Flinders’ book: ‘There are few voyages from which more 
important accessions to geographical knowledge have been deritfpd than from 
this voyage ofif-aptain Flinders, especially when we reflect on the great 
probability that New Holland . . . [observe that Kerr had not adopted the 
name Australia, which FUndets suggested only*il a footnote] will sorp rank 
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between Cape Leeuwin and Fowler Bay, in the Bight, 
had been e.'iplored prior to Flinders^ time, partly by 
Captain George Vancouver, one of Cook’s men, in 1791, 
and partlyrin 1792 by the French commander, Bruni 
D^ntreftasteaux, who was despatched in search of the 
gallant La Perouse—‘ vanished 'trackless into blue im- 
•mensity.’’ Flinders carefully ^-evised what they had 
done, commencing his elaborate, independent survey 
immediately after the Investigator made the Leeuwin, on 
Decembef'O’^oi. He^had therefore been ju^t four months 
in this region, whcji he left his anchorage, at Kangaroo 
Island—four montlis of incessant daily and nightly labour 
diligently directed to the tusk in hand. Always generous 
in his praise of good work, he paid a warm tribute to the 
quality of the charts tprepared by Beautemps Beaupre, 

‘ geographical ong^neeii*’ of La Rccherchc, Dentrccasteaux’ 
corvetta ‘ Perhaps no chart of a coast so little known 
as thijf is, will betfr a comparison with its original better' 
than this of M. Beaupre,’ he said ; and 'though he put 
forward his oVntis being fuller in detail and more accurate, 
he was careful to point out that he made no claim for 
superior workmanship, and that, indeed, he would have 

high in {lopulalion and wealth. Before his voyage it was doubtful whether 
New Holland was not divided into two great islands, by a strait passing be- 
'tween %ass Straik an'I the Gulf of Carpentaria. Captgin Flinders has put 
an end to all doubts on this point. He examined the coast in the closest and 
most accurate manner ; he fotlnd, indeed, two great openings; these he sailed 
up to their terhiination ; and consequently, as there were no other openings, 
and these were mere inlets, New Holland can no longer be supposed to be 
divided into twe great islands. It must be regarded as .forming-one very 
large one; or rather, from its immense size, a species of .gntinent * (Kerr, 
xviii. 462). 

C^lyle, FrtHchfRev0lfiii>H, Bk, ii, cap. 5; 
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been open to reproach if, after having followeS the coast 
with Beaupr^'l clfar^ in hand, he had not. effected im¬ 
provements where circumstances did not permi^ his 
predecessor to make so close an examination. It is an 
attractive characteristic of Flinders, that he i\ever*mis‘ipd 
an opportunity of appreciating valuable service in other 
navigators. “ ‘ 

But from the tinie when the hhestigator passed the 
head of the Bight, the whok* of the foast-line traversed 
was virginal to geographical science, •Wi^i.^i' c/eiTn sheet 
of paper, -Flinders b(^an to chart, a new stretch'of 
the earth's outline, and to link'up the undiscovered with 
the known portions of the {^eat southern continent. 
Our interest in his work is* intensified by^the reflection 
that of all the Roasts eff the habitable earth, this was the 
last important portion still to be discovered, ^frui* it is 

that research in ftie arctic and antarctic circh's remaini'd 

• 

to be pursued, and still remains. Man* will not ceivse his 
efforts till he knows his planet in its entirety, though the 
price of- the Icnowledge may be high. Iftit when he has 
compassed the extreme ends ^f the globe, he will not have 
found a rood of ground upon which any one will ever wish 
to lit^e. The earth lust of the nations is not provoked by 
thoughts of the two poles. Ruling out the frozefl regions, 
therefore, as places where discovery is pursued without 
thought of future habitation, it is a^triking fact that this 
voyage of Flinders opened up the ultimate belt of the 
earth's contour hitherto unknown. The contin^-nts were 
finallyipnvdled when he concluded his labours. Europe, 
the centre of direction, had compf<|iended the forjn qf 
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Asia, had*encircled Africa, had brought America within 
ken and control. It had gradually t)ie8ed together a 
knowledge of Australia, all but the extensive area the 
greater pant of which it was left for Flinders to reveal. 
Tlje eiu of, important modem coastal discovery within 
habitable regions, which commenced with the researches 
directed by Prince Henry *the f^avigator from 1426 to 
1460, and attained fo brilliancy with Columbus in 1492 
and Vasco da Gamz^in 1497, tnded with Flinders in 1802-3. 
He ran^s'^.vqjthi^ .with that illtfstrious company of 
' rften full of activily, stirrers abroad, and searchers of the 
remote parts of tlie woiW,' of whom Richard Hakluyt 
speaks, and is outshone bjsnone of them in the faithfulness 
with which his work was done, and in all the qualities 
that make up the man of high Capacity and character 
entruste(^with a greatenterprise. 

When Flinders was appointed to the' command of the 
Invesi^gator, he <vas only twenty-seven years of age. 
But he had already won distinction by his demonstration 
that Bass SfraK was a strait, and not a guff, a fact not 
proved by George Bass’s fa'nous voyage from Sydney to 
Westemport in a whale-boat. His circumnavigation of 
Tasmania—then called Van Diemen's Land—in the 
^ Norfolk ;* the di^overy of the Tamar estuary and Port 
Dalrymple; some excellent nautical surve5dng among the 
islands to the north-v^est of Tasmania : and an expedition 
along the Queensland coast, had also earned for him the 
confidence .of his official superiors. His ardour for 
discovery, and the exact, scientific character of his charts 
4nd^ observations, fVbn him % powerful and steadfast 
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friend in Sir Joseph Banks, who had been wi<h Cook in 
the EndeavouAin and never lost Vs interest in 

Australian exploratW. At the beginning of his naval 
career Flinders had tasted the ‘delights,of battle.’ 
As a midshipman on the Belterophon (Captain Pasley), 
he played his small tpaft on the ‘ glorious first of J une' 
(1794), when ' Black Dicik,’ Itord Howe, won his greatly ' 
vaunted victory over the French off Brest. 

But before this event his Ustes and^ aspirations had set 
in the din'ction of Another branch o# the service. 

A voyage to ihe Soutl^ Seas and the, wt'st Indies under 
Bligh, in the Providence, in 1*791, had n'vealed to his 
imagination the glory of discovery and the vastnoss and 
beauty of the world beyofld European horizons. The 
fame and achievements of Cook w<M-e still fresh and 
wonderful in the mouths of all who^ folUiwe^ the sea. 
Bligh, a supcub bailor—not <^ven the enemies v.'hom he 
*madc by Iris rough tongue and brusfjtic manner {^enied 
that—taught liim to be a scientific navigator ; and when' 
he threaded* the narrow, coral-walled vwatels of Tt)rres 
Strait, he knew that to the p/)uthward were coasts as yet 
unmarked on any chart, seas as yet unpl«»ughi>d 4 )y any 
kceh For this work of e.vploration Flindt'is nourished 
a passion as intense as that which inferior natnres have 
had for love, avarice, or honours. It absbrbed all his 
life and thought; and opportunityt becoming in his case 
the handmaid of capacity, was abundantly justified by 
accomplishment. , ^ 

There Is* one strikij^g fact which serves to ' place' 
Flinders among navigafofs. As ha?| just been observed, 
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he learnt •his practical navigation under Bligh, on that 
historically ^unfortunate captain's Second bread-fruit 
expedition, when he was entrusted wth the care of the 
scientific ipstruments. Now, Bligh had perfected his 
navigation under Cook, on the Resolution, and actually 
chose the landing-place in Kealakenkua Bay, where the 
greatest English seaman who ever lived was slain. Here 
is a school of great oailors : Cook the master of Bligh, 
Bligh the master of Flinders ;• and Flinders in turn had 
on boaTir4l'.e, Invcctigator as a midshipman, his cousin, 
John Franklin, to jvhom he taug|it navigation, and who 
acquired from hifh that"'ardent love of geographical 
research ’ which brought him immortal fame, and a grave 
amongst the ice-packs and the snows of the North-West 
Passage.' Tlicre is nothing comparable with this direct 
, succession^of illustrious masters and pupils in the history 
of navigation. The names of all four are indelibly written 
on the map of the world. Three of them—Cook, Flinders," 
^and Franklin—are '.imong our very forembst navigatom 
and discovert‘rs,tmen whom a race proud of the heritage of 
the sea will for ever hold in^onour and affection; whilst 
* ’ « 

' .Sco Markham, !Jfe of Sir John Franklin, p. 43, anti Traill, If ft of 
Franklin, p. 16. Traill’s graceful sentences are worth transcribing: ‘The 
example of die fine seaman and enthusi.-istic explorer under whom he served 
must irtleed, for ja la 3 of Franklin’s ardent temperament, have been an 
education in itself. Throughout his whole life he cherished the warmest 
admiration for the charade* of Matthew Flinders, and in later years he 
tvelcnmed thesopportunity of p.iying an enduring tribute to his old ,com¬ 
mander’s memory in the very region of the world which his discoveries had 
done so much to|;ain for civilisation.’ It is pleasant to find Flinders speak¬ 
ing cordially^f his young pupil in a letter written during the voyage. ‘ He 
is a very fine youth, and there is every probability of his doing credit to the 
Itwestigator and himself.’ ■ • 
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the fourth, Bligh, though his reputation is w«lundcd by 
association witA t\fo hiutinics, was in trutA^a daring and 
a brilliant seaman, ^nd a brave man in a fight. Nelson 
especially thanked him for noble service at G)penhagen, 
and his achievement in working a small, opep boat 
from the mid-Pacifi(i wTiore the mutinous crew of tfie 
Houttiy dropped him. t-brou^i Torres Strait to Timor, 1 
a distance of 3620 miles, stands* memorably on the 
credit side of his account. 

See what it meant to have lu-en trailed in a >t)l that 
observed the nulcs and res[>ected the tihfTif i(*ns of James 
t'ook. When at the end of i«s long voyage of nine 
months and nine days, Flindvrs look the Irn'cstif^ntor 
through Port /ackson headrf into harbour (Sunday, May 
0, 1802), he had nejt 41 sick man on boarcl.' His cr<‘w 
finished hearty* browned, and vigorous. He was able to 
write from the. Ci^e of Good Hope tluit ‘ ol'licc'rs and en'w 
Veil-, generally speaking, in bettc-r health than on the day 
we sailed frofti Spithead, and not iA less good spirits.’ 
Scrupulous ifttention to cleanliness and hygi(m6 produced 
this result in .ap ago when sc^irvy was more to be feared 
than shipwr(;rk. On every fine day the decks belyw and 
the cockpit w(‘re washed, dri(>d with stoves, and sprinkled 
with vinegar. Caro was taken to prevent the crew from 
sleeping in wot clothes. At freepamt intervals beds, 
chests, and bags were opened out*and c-xposed to the 
sweetening influences of fresh air and sunshine. * Personal 
cleanliness was enforced. Limo-juico and other anti¬ 
scorbutics ^-ere frequoptly served out : a precautionary 

' i. 226. f 


I 
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measure ^hich originated in Cook's day, and which dowj 
to our own^limes has caused all*" B'/itish sailors to b 
popularly known as ‘ lime-juicers ’ in the American Nav\ 
The dietary scale and the cooking were subjects of carefii 
thought. This keen young officer of twenty-seven lookci 
after his company of eighty-seven people with as grav 
and kindly a concern as if he v?^re a grey-bearded fathc 
to them all; and was liberally rewarded by their affection 
During his imprisonment i.i Mauritius, one of his nit ] 
stayed With him voluntarily for seVeral years, cndmiiii 
the unpleasantness of life in confinement ffir aivay fron 
home, out of shceV dcvailon to his commander ; and dit 
not leave until Flinders, becoming hopeless of liberation 
insisted on his taking advjfhtagc of an opportunity <> 
going to Engfancl. * . 

There is a touching proof of Flinders’ tender regart 
for his menjn the naming of a small gVoup of islands ti 
the west of the bell-mouth of Spencer's Gulf. A boat’ 
crew commanded b'y the mate, John Thistl?, was drownet 
there, thfoligh the boat capsizing. Thistle was ai 
excellent seaman, who had 'leen one of Bess’s whale-bo;i 
crew in 1798, and had volunteered for service with thi 
Investigator. Not only did Flinders name an island afte 
him, and another after a midshipman, Taylor, wh< 
periiShed on the same occasion, but he gave to each of th< 
islands near Cape Catastrophe the name of one of th< 
seamen who lost their lives in the accident. In a country 
where men gire valued for their native worth rather that 
on account of rank or wealth, such as is hapyily the cas< 
to a very large degree in Australia—and this is a far fine 
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thing than mere political democracy—perha^ nothing in 
the career of Fl?ndcfs is more likely to ensure respect for 
his memory, apart from the value of his achievemepts, 
than this perpetuation of the names of the sailors who 
died in the service. . 

Throughout the voyage he promoted amusements 
among his peojile; ‘ andovhen«thc evenings were fine the 
drum and fife announced the forecastle to be the scene of 
dancing ; nor did I discourag« other playful amusements 
wliich might occasionally be inorc to* the taste of the 
sailors, and wew3 not unscjisonable.’^ T^ic^vork may havt? 
been strenuous, and the commAitder was unsparing of 
hi^ own energies; but the life#was.happy, and above 
all it was healthy. The prTdc which Flinders had in 
the result was inodestly*e.\prcssed : ' 1 had the satisfac¬ 
tion to see my people orderly and fulj of zea^ for the 
service in which ^vc were engaged.’ Really^ it was a 
splendid achievement in itself, and it'showed th;^t, if 
the hardship oT life in a small ship, Cn *a long voyage, 
»’ould not be abolished, at least horror could lieljanished 


from it. 

Compare this genial record with that of the French 
o.xplofing ships Le Giographe and Lc Naturalistc, which 
were quite as well equipped for a long voyage. Tlfby had, 
it is true, been longer at sea, but they had an advantage 
not open to Flinders in being able M refit at Mauritius, 
had rested again for some weeks at Timor, and had 
spent a considerable time in the salubrious jclijjpate of 
southern Tasmania, where there was an abundance of 

' Veyagt, i. 36. 
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fresh food §nd water. When, on Jupe 23, 1802, Le 
Giographe Appeared off Port Jackson, to solicit help 
from Governor King, it was indeed ' a ghastly crew ’ 
that she <iiad on board. Her officers and crew were 
r^jtterf wiih scurvy. Sarcel^ one of them was fit 
to haul a rope or go aloft. Out* of one hundred and 
seventy men, only twelve wtre capably of any kind 
of duty, and only two helmsmen could take their 
turn at the whe^. Not “a soul aboard, of any rank, 
was free fyesr^tlfe .disease.^ Of twenty-three scientific 
rhen and artists wko sailed from Havre, in 1800, only three 
returned to France with the expedition, and before its 
work was over the Confmander, Baudir^, and several of 
the staff \^ere dead. Tlie chief naturalist, Fran9ois 
P6ron, and one of the surgeons, Tailiefer.^have left terrible 
account*- of tho sufferings endured. Putrid water, 
biscuits reduced almost to dust by weevils, and salt meat 
so absolutely offensive to sight and smell that' the most 
famishe<^ of the crew frequently preferred to suffer the 
agonies of huflger ’ rather than eat it—these conditions, 
together with neglect of^ routine sanitary precautions, 
produced a pitiable state of debility and pain, that made 
the ship like an ancient city afflicted with plague*. In¬ 
deed, the vivid narratives of Thucydides and Boccaccio, 
when they counted 

' the sad degrees 

Upon the plague’s dim dial, caught the tone. 

Of a great death that lay upon the land,’ 

are not more haggard in their naturalism thaM is Taillefer’s 

* P^roB, pAemtritj, 1.^31-40} Flinders, i. 230. 
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picture of the luffgrwgs of the sailors fif whom he 
ministered. Their skin became covered with tumours, 
which left ugly black patches; where hair grew appcafed 
sores ‘ the colour of wine lees ’; their lips drivelled, 
revealing gums mortified «nd ulcerated. They exhalecf 
a breath so fetid in odour that Taillefcr loathed having to 
administer to <hem such remedies as he had to give; 
and at one part of the voyage even his stock of drugs 
was depleted, so great was the dcmjftid upon his re¬ 
sources. Their joints became stiff, their- musCles flacci<J 
and contracted, and the utter prqstratfon to which they 
were reduced made him regret that they retained so 
much of their intellectual facyltics as to make them feel 
keenly the weight of despair.^ 

When Le Gdogfaphe stood outside Sydney Harbour, a 
boat’s crew of Flin^^ers’ bluejackets front the Invtstigator, 
themselves fresh from their own long voyage, had to b(; 
sent out to wojk her into port. So ejifopbled were* the 
French sailors,that they could not evert mystec sufficient 
energy to bring their vessel tq the place where succour 
awaited them. Vhile we deplore this tale of distress, we 
can bjut mark the striking contrast with the English 
vessel and her jolly crew. Truly, it meant something for 
a commander to have learnt to manage a ship»in a school 
nourished on the example of Cook, whose title to fame 
might rest on his work as a practical reformer «f life at 
sea, even if his achievements as a discoverer were not so 
incomparably brilliant. 

We must nbw return to the Investigator, which, at the 

' Voyage d* Zficouvertee, i.^sio. 
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commencenvjnt of the chapter, ^e leflf fighting with a 
contrary wfnd east of Kangaroo Inland. Although the 
sloop quitted her anchorage early on the morning of 
April 7, ^it eight o’clock in the evening she had made 
very little* headway across Bqpkstairs Passage. On the 
8 th, she was near enough to the nfainland for Flinders to 
resume his charting^ and Tate ifi the aftempon of that day 
occurred an incident to which the next chapter will be 
devoted. Meanwhile, it is* import^t to observe that had 
the wind blov^ from the west or south-west, instead of 
from the east of south-east. Flinders tvould have ac¬ 
complished the survey of the coast between Cape Jervis, 
at the entrance of St. Vincent’s Gulf, and Cape Banks, 
before the French discovery ship, Le Geographe, emerged 
from Bass Strait on her voyage v^estward. The wind that 
filled Ctfptain Buudin's sails, and drove his ship forward 
towards the seas in which the Investigator was making 
important discoveries, was the wind that delayed Flinders 
at Kangaroo Is.iand. Had the weather been more 
accommodating to the English captain and l^ss to the 
French, there cannot be the slightest dottbt that even the 
fifty leagues of coast, or therctibouts, which are all that 
can be claimed to have been discovered by Baudin, would 
haye been Jirst charted by Flinders. But the French ex¬ 
pedition was so unfortunate, both as to results and repu¬ 
tation—^o undesenredly unfortunate, in some respects, as 
will be shown in later chapters—that this small measure 
of success* may be conceded ungrudgingly. It is, indeed, 
somewhat to be regretted that the smaH part of the 
A^istralian coast which was genuinely their own discovery. 
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should not have been in a more interesting region than 
was actually the case* for the true ‘ Terr^ Napoleon ’ 
is no better for the most part than a sterile waste, with a 
back country of sand, swamp, and mallee scrub, populated 
principally by rabbits, dingoes, and bandicoots. 
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CHAPTER II 

* 

THE AFFAIR €F ENCOUNTER BAY 

f 

r 

Meeting of the Investigator and Le Glographe in Encounter Bay 
— Flinders cautious—Interview of the two captains—Pdron’s 
evidence—The tjiart of Bass Strait—< 5 econd interview : Baudin 
inquisitiwe—l^auditv’s account of his explorations. 

< 

O N the afternoon of April 8,^ the man at the 
masthead of the Investigator reported a white 
rock ahead. Hc was mistaken. Glasses were 
turned towards it, and as the di^aijce lessened it became 
apparen^ that the white object was a sail. The sloop 
was at this time in latitude 35° ' S., longitude 

E. To <meet another vessel in this region, many 
leagues from regrlar trading routes, in a part of the 
world hfthertc undiscovered, was surprising. The In¬ 
vestigator stood on her coarse, and as the strange ship 

* In Ais manuscript journal, which wai used by the Quarterly reviewer 
of the first volume of the Voyage de IXeouvertes, in August i8io. Flinders 
gave the date on which he met Le Gtographe as April 9th (Quarterly Review, 
vol. iv. 53). But there is no contradiction. In his journal Flinders gave the 
date'jf the nau-lical iliiy, which commenced at noon. As he met Uaudin’s 
corvette in the late afterniKin, it was, by nautical reckoning, April 9th. But 
by the calendar, the civil niay commencing at midnight, the date was April 
Sth, as stattKl by Flinders in his published volumes, by both P6ron and Louis 
dc Freycinet, and in the log of Le Gtographe. A simitar difference of dates, 
which puulcdrl..abilliire in writing his Early History of Victoria (i. 108), 
occurs as to the first sighting of Port Phillip by Flinders. It is explained in 
exactly the same way. 
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became more clearJy defined it was evident tb^ she was 
making towards tlje^iBritish sloop. Flin^rs therefore 
‘cleared for action in case of being attacKed.' 

He knew that the French Government had sent* out 
ships having like objects with his ovm • he knew 
that some influential parsons in England, especially the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, were 
uneasy and Suspicious about French designs; and he 
had been fully instructed by the Admiralty as to the 
demeanour he shouy maintain if he met vessels flying a 
hostile flag. But though his duty prescribed that he 
must not offer any provocation, he cbuld not forget that 
when he left Europe Great Britain and France were still 
at war, and preparation for^xfremities was a measure of 
mere prudence. 

The Strang* proved to be ' a heavy-looking ship 
without any toj^gallant masts up.’ On the investigator 
hoisting her colours, Lc Gcographe ‘ showed a French 
ensign, and a^fterwards an English jack forward, as«we did 
a white flag.’ Flinders manoeuvred so as; tp keep his 
broadside to the stranger, ‘ Ipst the flag of truce should be 
a deception.’ But the demeanour of the French being 
purely pacific, he had* a boat hoisted out and ^ent on 
board, Le G6ographe having also hove to. 

On the French vessel, meanwhile, similar curiosity had 
been provoked as to the identity of the ship sailing east. 
Captain Baudin’s men had been' engaged jduring the 
morning in harpooning dolphins, which they desired for 
the sake of the flesh. Peron, in his narfative, waxes 
almost hyiterically joyous about the good fortune that 
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brought &long a school of these fish just as the ship’s 
company weje almost perishing i<h ;wanr of fresh food. 
They appeared, he says, like a gift from Heaven.^ Unlike 
the ’bronzed and healthy crew of the Investigator, the 
company on Le Giographe were suffering severely from 
sdurvy. The virulence of the*dis|;ase increased daily. 
They were rejoicing at the^apture of nine large dolphins, 
which would supply •them with a feast ch fresh meat, 
when the look-out man signalled that a sail was in sight.® 

At first it wa^ considered tha4 the ship was Le 
Nqluraliste, the consort of Le GSographe, the two vessels 
having become separated in a storm off the Tasmanian 
coast. But as the Investigator steered towards the 
French and hoisted her flag,*the mistake ^as corrected. 

Flinders tdbk Brown, the naturalist, with him on 
board, because he was a good French* scholar; but 
Captain Baudin spoke English ‘ so as ton be understood,’ 
and the conversation was therefore conducted for the 
most j^art in that.lajjguage. Brown was thts only person 

' ‘ Cette pcclie heurcuse nous p.arul comme un bienrait clu ciel. Alor.s, 
cn efTct, ic terrible scorbut avoit commence scs ravages, et Ics salaisons 
pourries et rongdes de vers auxquellcs nous ^-tions reduits depuis plusieurs 
mois pTecIf>itoient cliaque jour I’afiTreuz d^veToppement dc cc tieau ’ (Voyage 
de Dicouvertes, i. 323). 

“ Mr. T. ^Yard, in his Rambles 0/an Australian Naturalist (1907), p. 153, 
relates that in 1S89 he harpooned a large dolphin, Gramfus gris, in King 
George'^ Sound, and that whalers told him that dolphins were at one time 
common in the Bight, in schools of two and three hundred. As to dolphin 
flesh as food, the reader may like to be reminded that Hawkins’s men, in 
1565, found dr^phins * of very good colour and proportion to behold, and 
no less delicate in l.astc’ (Hakluyt’s Voyages, edition of 1904, x. 61.). So 
also in 1705cr vCyager to Maryland related the capture of dolphins, ‘a 
beautiful fish to sec ... it is also a good fish to eat ’ (‘ Narrative of a Voyage 
to Maryland,* printed from MS. in Amtritan Historieat Review, xii. 328). 
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present at the j|irst interview on the 8th, and at\he second 
on the following aibming; * both taking place in the 
French captain’s cabin. P 4 ron. in the first volume the 
Voyage dc D6couvertes, wrote as though he \^ere present 
and heard what occurred between the two commanders. 

‘ En nous foumissaijit fous ces details, M. Flinders se 
montre d’une grande reserve sur ses operations par- • 
ticulieres,’ he wrote ; and again : * apres avoir converse 
plus d’une heure avec nous.i But his testimony in this, 
as in several othef respects, is no* reliable. Baudin 
wrote no detailed account of the cbijversations, nor did 
Brown ; but Flinders related what occurred with the 
minute care that was habifcLial with him. Peron’s 
evidence is at test second-hJlnd, and he supplemented it 
with such information js could be elicited by ‘ pumping ’ 
the sailors in Flinders’ boat.* Even then he |>lundered, 
for some of the* things stated by him were not only 
Contrary to fact, but could not have* been ascertained 
from Baudin,* from Flinders, or from ^*h(? sailors. ‘ 

Peron stated, for example, that Flinders sai 5 that he 

’ ‘ No ]>er$on w8s present at our conversations except Mr. Brown' 
(Flinders, Voyage, i. 190). Robert Brown was a very celebrated Jjotanist. 
Humtjpldt styled him ‘ botanicorum facile princeps.’ Ills Prodromus Fiord 
Nova Ilollandia is a chassic of price. 

* ‘ Nous apprimes toutefois par quelques-uns dc .scs matclots qB'il avoit cu 
beaucoup 8 souffrir de ccs meines vents de ia partie du Sudtqui nous avoient 
etc si favorables.’ The boatmen were not questioned by Pi-ron himself, 
who at this time could not speak English (Freyci^et, Voyage de DFouverUt, 
ii., Preface, p. xvii). Freycinet admits that Peron was not pfcscnt at (he 
interviews’, but says that Baudin related what took place with * more or less 
exactitude.’ But as Freycinet was not present himself eitltfr tu the inter¬ 
views or on the ship when Baudin related what occurred, how could he know 
that the version cf the commander—at whom, after Baudin’s death, he never 
missed an opporSinity of sneering—was merely ‘ more or less ’ exact ? 
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had been iccompanied from England by a, second vessel, 
which had beifcme separated from Him by*a violent tem¬ 
pest. There had been no second vessel, and Flinders 
coul 4 have made no such assertion. Again, P 4 ron wrote 
that Flinders said that, hindered by contrary winds, he 
had not been able to penetrate behind the islands of St. 

I Peter and St. Francis, in^Nuyts Archipelago. Flinders 
made no such absurd statement. He hacJ followed the 
coast behind those islands vfith the utmost particularity. 
His track, with soi^ndings, is shown<on his large chart of 
thfi section.'^ Once more, P 4 ron stated that Flinders 
said that he had lost a boat and eight men in the same 
gale as had endangered the French ships in Bass Strait. 
Flinders had lost John Thictle, an officer to whom he 
was deeply attached, and a crew of eight men off Cape 
Catastrophe, but the incident occurred during a sudden 
scjuall. koreovef, Thistle and his companions were 
drowned on February 21, whilst the storm in the* 
Strait—as Baudin. told Flinders—occurred exactly a 
month laiiei*. , 

When Flinders got on board Le Ghgraphe, he was 
received by an officer, of whom he inquired for the 
commander. Baudin was pointed out to him, and 
conducted him and Brown into the captain’s cabin. 

1 % 

’ On this sUitement the Quarterly reviewer of 1810 bluntly wrote : ‘ Now, 
we will venture not only to assert that all this is a direct falsehood (for 
we have setyi both the journal and charts of Captain Flinders, which are 
fortunately arrived safe in this country), but also to pledge. outselves 
that no such observations are to be found either in Captain Baudin|s journal 
or in the logbook of the Giograpki' {Quarterly Review, iv. 52). It was 
a good guess. No such observation is contained in the printed log of Le 
Ciegraphe. j 
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Flinders them' requested Baudin to show me £s passport 
from the Admiralty* and when it was foSnd, and I had 
perused it, I offered him mine from the French marine 
minister, but he put it back without inspection.’ The 
incident serves to remind us that both companders 
believed their natic^s to be at war at this time. As a 
matter of fact, just a fortn^ht before the meeting in* 
Encounter Bay, diplomacy had patched up the brittle 
truce ironically known as tlv Peace of Amiens (March 25). 
But neither Flindets nor Baudin coijld have known that 
there was even a prospect of the Cessation*of hostilit-ies. 
Europe, when they last had touch of its affairs, was still 
clanging with battle and warjike preparations, and the 
red star of tlfe Corsican had not yet reached its zenith. 
Baudin’s readiness^ to produce his own i^ssport when 
‘ requested ^n a style prompt if not peremptory, it 
would seem—and his indifference about that of the 
English commander, should be noted Jis the first of a 
series of faots which establish the pupcly peaceful char- ‘ 
acter of the French expedition. . * • 

Baudin talked freely about the work upon which he 
had been engaged in Tasmanian waters. Flinders 
inquired concerning a large island said to lie in (he 
western entrance of Bass Strait—that is. King Island— 
but Baudin ' had not seen it and seemed to doubt mneh of 
its existence.’ As a matter of fact, Lc Gdof^mphe had 
sailed quite close to the island, as indicated on’‘.t\e track- 
chart showing her course, and that it should havii been 
missed indicated that the look-out was not very vigilant. 
Curiously ^tiough, too, Baudin marked down on his chart. 
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presumably as the result of this iiK^uiry of Flinders, an 
island ‘ believed to exist,’ but he put il-jn the wrong place. 

An. incident that appealed to Flinders' dry sense of 
humour occ?irred in reference to a chart of Bass Strait 
which Baudip had with him. This chart was one which 
had been drawn from George Bass’s^ sketch by Flinders 
'himself, and incorporated <,vith his own more scientific 
chart of the north co^st of Tasmania and the adjacent 
islands. Bass had^ travers(Xi, in his whale-boat, the 
southern coast of Victoria as far as Westemport, but not 
beiftg a surveyor he Jia’d furnished only a rough outline of 
the lay of the shore. Up to this time Baudin had not 
inquired the name of the commander of the Investigator, 
and it was fro|^ not knowing fo whom he was talking that 
he fell into a-blunder which the politeness, native to a 
French gcn.*lcman, ^would certainly have made him wish 
to avoid. He began to criticise th^’ chart, finding 
great ^ault with the north side, but commending the 
drawing of the southf—that is, of northern Tasmania and 
the islands'^ncar it. ‘ On my pointing out a note upon the 
chart explaining that the north side of the S<^rait was seen 
only in an open boat by Mr. Bass, who had no good means 
of fixing cither latitude or longitude, he appeared surprisfed, 
not having before paid attention to it. I told him that 
some‘other arid more particular charts of the Strait and 
its neighbourhood had since been published, and that if he 
would V-ep company until next morning I would .bring 
him a cogy, „with a small memoir belonging to them. 
This was agreed to, and I returned with Mr. Brown to the 
Investigator' 
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On the follbwingimoming Flinders an^ Brown again 
visited Le Ghgra-phe with the promised chart. At the 
conclusion of this second interview, Baudin requested 
that, should the Investigator fall in with Lc^Naturalistc, 
Flinders would inform h^r captain that it wasvhis intention 
to sail round to Port Jackson as soon as the bad weather 
set in. ‘ O^ my asking the Viame of the captain of Lc 
Natnraliste, he bethought himself to ask mine, and 
finding it to be the same as Vhc authqj- of the chart which 
he had been criticismg, expressed noi a littliisurprise, but 
had the politeness to congratulate lumself on seeing me.’ 
In a letter to Banks, Flinders said that Baudin ‘ expressed 
some surprise,at meeting me, whom he knew by name.' * 
He had the name, of course’ upon Flinders’^hart of 1799.® 
At the secopd iritovicw Baudin was mo^’e inquisitive 
than he had been on the previous day. He had then 
been more disposed to talk about his own discoveries 
in southern Tasmania than to ask da<^stions about the 
Investigator’s work. ‘ It somewhat surprised me,’ said 
Flinders, ‘ that Captain Baudin made ho inquiries con- 

t 

* Historical Records of New South Wales, iv. 755. 

* The new chart which Flinders ^avc to liaudin was published after /.e 
Gto^aphe loft Havre. The chart which he had in his possession was the 
one advertised in the Moniteur on Sth Venddmiaire an x, (ScptemlK:r 30, 
1800): * Nouvelle carte du d^troit de Basse, situi- entre la Nouvellc Gallcs 
Moridionale, & la Nouvelle Ilollande, I<;c|ucl soparc ecs tlcua parties; avec 
la route du vaisseau qui I’a parcouru et partie dc la cute i I’cst de la Nou¬ 
velle Ilollande, levee par Flinders. Prix deux /■ancs.’ This chart had been 
reproduced by the French Department of Marine from the o. ' published 
by Flinders in England in 1799, and several copies of it had becit supplietl 
to Bau'din and his officers for the use of the expedition, Viou(^h it was also 
offered for sale. See the Afoniteur, 27 Thermidor an xi. (August 15, 1803), 
as to the engtaving of the chart at the French depot for the use of the 
expedition. ■ 
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ceming my bufiness upon this unknCjwn cdhst, but as he 
seemed more desirous of communicaVing information I 
was Iftippy to receive it.' Another of the inaccuracies of 
Peron is thSt ‘ M. Flinders showed a great reserve con¬ 
cerning *his particular operationF ' There was no need 
^of reserve, and none was shown. Buf ‘ tact teaches when 
to be silent,’ as Disraeli’s 3 &r. Wilton observed ; and an 
occasion for the exercise of this virtue is presented when 
information likely to be valuable is being given. Re¬ 
flection, and '.vhat his 9fficers had been able to learn from 
Flinders’ boat crew,* however, had stimulated Baudin’s 
curiosity. On the 9th, therefore, he asked questions. 
Flinders, so far from maintaining reserve, readily ex¬ 
plained the dircoveries he had made, and furnished Baudin 
with some u!.eful information for bis* owr voyage. He 
described Hbw he had explored the whole of the south 
coast as far as the place of meeting; * related how he had , 
obtained water at. Port Lincoln by digging in the clay ; 
pointed oyt Kangaroo Island across the water, where an 
abundance of fresh meat might be procured ; ' told him 
the name I had affixed to the island,’ in* consequence 
of the 'marsupials shot there; and 'as proof of the 
refreshment to be obtained at the island, pointed to the 
kangaroo skip caps worn by my boat’s crew.’ The 
return made for this courtesy was that upon the Terre 
Napol6on^ maps the ‘name Flinders gave was ignored, 
and ‘ L^le Deerfis ’ was scored upon it, this being done 
while thc^rile discoverer was pent up in French custody 
in an island of the Indian Ocean. 

^ MS. Journal, 


i 
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The most interestug statement made ty Baudin will 
be dealt with in the'next chapter. The two commanders 
conversed on the 8 th for about half an hour, and oil the 
second occasion, when Flinders presented the new chart 
of Bass Strait, for a shorter period. Early on the morning 
of the gth they bade each other adieu. Flinders returned 
to the Investigator, and the two ships sailed away—the 
French to retrace the coast already followed by Flinders, 
but to find nothing that was new, beciuse he had left so 
little to be found ; the English to proceed, first to King 
Island and Port Phillip, and then through Bass Strait 
to Port Jackson, where the two commanders met again. 
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CHAPTEI^m 

POR^ PHILUP* 

0 

Conflict of evidence between Bandin, Pdroo, and Freycinet aa to 
whether the French ships h(^d sighted Port PhiUip-^aiidin’s 
statement corroborated by document^Exanunation at Frey- 
cinet’s st|tement-&Tbe impossibility of doing ifhat Pdron and 
Freycinet asserted whs done. 


O NE statement made by Captain Baudhi to 
Flinders has been reserved for^separate treat- 
Q^t, because it Inerits careful examination.* 
He gave account of the stoizn m Strait which 
had separated hinbfrom Le Natura{iste on March 2t, and 
went on to say that' having since had fidr winds and fine 
weather, he had Explored the south coast from' Western- 
port to our^place of meeting vdthout finding any river, 
inlet, or other shelter which afforded anchorage.’ * In his 
report to the Admiralty, dated May ii,«i8o2. Flinders 
related what Baudin told him, on this point, in the 
following terms, which it is worth while to compare Vith 
those usbd by him in his book, quotedoabove: ' Captain 
Baudin informed me that after parting with the Natural- 


* The more lo w die conflict of evideoee to be piloted out leem to hsve 
escaped t^2oUee of writeia on Avstralian histoiy. The contndictiqiu ate 


not (dKArved in Bonwick's Ptri PhiOip SutUmmtt in .Rnsdea*s D&mtry, 
Stvwvt SttiUrntmt ^ P»rt PkitUp, in ShillingIa]o*s HUtuHad Mmmhb 
^ Arf PkOUPt in LabiUiice’s Marlp Hidup VittoriO^ in Mr. C^ics 
Tntner^ HisUrp tf tkt Crbrnp Vktrrtat nor in any other fioA with wMdi 
the antfaw it aoqnaiated. « 
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i^e in the Strait*, in a teavy gale, he had hadfhne weather, 
and hid kept the cofiSt close on board from Westemport 
to the place of meeting, but that he had found no bay or 
place where a vessel could anchor, the coast having but 
few bights in it, and thos| affording nothing t® interest.’ 
It ^vill be seen that the official report and the account given 
to the public ^elve years latex* are in close agreement. 
The important fact to be noticed is that Le Giographe had 
slipped past Port Phillip without observing the enjBwKiC 
and that her captain was at this time^efltireiy^norant of 
the existence of the harbour which has* since become the 
seat of one of the greatest cities in the southern hemisphere. 

Now this statement, which i8 sufficiently surprising 
without the introduction of complicating cortaadicflbnsT 
becomes quite mysterieus when comparedVwith the 
accounts given by Lieutenant Louis de Freymet and 
Fran 9 ois P^ron, the joint authors of the official history of 
the French voy^e. It is astonishing in'itself, because a 
vessel sent out on a voyage of exploration wquld^not be 
expected to overlook so important a feature as Port 
Phillip. Here was not a small river with a sandbar over 
its mouth, but an extensiws area of landlocked sea, wfth an 
openiilg a mile and a half wide, flanked by rocky head¬ 
lands, fronted by usually turbulent waters, at the £ead^of 
a deep indentation of the coast. The entrance to Port 
Phillip is not, it must be acknowledged, %o easy to perceive 
from the outside as would appear from a hasty exam'pa- 
tion of the maj>. If the reader will take a good aiflas in 
which there is a map of Port Phillip, and will hold the plate 
in a horizontal position sufficiently below the level of the 


o 
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eye to permit the entrance to be seen allng the page, he 
will look at it very much as it is regarded from a ship at 
se£u^ It will be noticed that a clear view into the port, 
except fr(yn a particular angle, is blocked by the land on 
the eastern side (Point Nepean)^overlapping the tongue of 
land just inside the port on the wostem side (Shortland’s 
Bluff). Not until a vessel stands fairly close and opposite 
to the entrance, so that the two lighthouses on the 
Wv^'-tcrn side, at ^ueensclift, ‘ open out,’ can the passage 
be discerfyJ.2 Iftdced. a pilot of much experience has 
assured the writcf that ships, whose captains know the 
port, arc sometimes seen ‘ dodging about ’ (the phrase is 
the pilot’s) looking fo» the entrance. Yet it may be 
auu.. cd if Le Gdographe had sailed close in, with the 
shore on b*;r starboard quarter,, and the coast had been 
examined with qarc, she would hardly have missed the 
port; and, her special business being exploration, she 
certainly ought not to have missed it.“ 

* A reduced,copy of the Admiralty chart of the cntr.mcc (1907) is prefixed 
to this chapter. The reader can perform the experiment with that. 

® Ferguson, Sailing Directions for Port Pkillip, 1854—he was harbour, 
master at the lime—says (p. 9): ‘ Vessels having passed Cajic Schanck 
shouldtkcep a good offing in running down towards the entrance until they 
open out the lighthouses, which are not seen before hearing N.hE. owing to 
the high land of Point Nepean intervening.' Findley, Navigation of the 
South Pheifie Ocean, 1863, has a remark about the approach to the port 
front the west: ‘ In approaching Port Phillip from the westward, the entrance 
cannot lie distinguished until Nepean Point, the eastern point, bears N.N.K., 
when Shortland's Blutf, on which the lighthouses arc erected, opens out, 
and a view of the estuary is obtained.’ A Treatise on the Navigation oj 
Pori Phillip, by Captain Evans (a pilot of thirty-six years’ experience), has 
also licen consulted. 

^ In Appendix It, at the end of this chapter, are given quotations from the 
journals of Murray and Flinders, in which they record how they first saw 
the port. 
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But although BaucMn said he had seen.nothing ‘ to 
interest,' both Pdron and Freycinet, in their volumes— 
published years later, after they had learnt of the dis¬ 
covery of Port Phillip by Lieutenant John ®ui-ray in 
January 1802—stated that it was seen from LaGdographc 
on March 30. Peron *vrote that shortly after daybreak, 
the ship bein^ in the curve df the coast called Baie 
Talleyrand on the Terre Napoleon maps—that is, between 
Cape Schanck on the eastern ^ide of Pgrt Phillip be''.dS, 
and Cape Roadknight*on the western sWe-^tkjJ' port was 
seen and its contours were distinguis’hftd from the mast¬ 
head.^ Peron did not say that he saw it himself. He 
merely recorded that it was soen. Freycinet did not 
see it himself either. He w^s at this time 
on Le Naturalisic, and was not on the Terr(. Napoldon 
coasts at ail until the following year, when’^he pene¬ 
trated St. Vincent’s and Spencer’s Gulfs. He, with¬ 
out indicating the time of day, or stating that, the 
port was merely viewed from aloft, a.ss*erted that the 
entrance. wa^ observed, though the ship did not go 
inside. 

In the first place, the statements of Peron and Freycinet 
are not in agreement. To observe the, entrance was one 
thing; to trace the contours from the masthead quite 
another. To do the first was quite possible, through not, 
:is will be shown, from any part of the route indicated on 
the track-chart of Lc Giographe. But to distinguish the 

’ The matter iiT sufficiently important to justify the quotation of the 
passages in which ycton and Freycinet recorded the alleged observation, and 
these ate given at length in Appendix A to this chapter. 
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contour of Port Phillip from outside, over the peninsular, 
was not possible. 

Here, at all events, is a sharp conflict of evidence. 
Wc must •ndeavour to elicit the truth. 

It is certain that Baudin ha<| no motive for concealing 
his knowledge, if he knew of the existence of Port Phillip 
when he met Flinders. Had his cue been to prefer claims 
on account of priority of discovery, he would have been 
dtofflscd to make his title clear forthwith. Frankness, 
too, W£is aVchgagmg characteristic of Baudin throughout. 
He was evidently proud of what his expedition had already 
done, and was, as Flinders wrote, ‘ communicative.’ Had 
he discovered a new hiirhour, he would have spoken about 
It jiA.tisa'ifV- Moreover, as Flinders explained to him 
how he coy Id obtjiin fresh water at Port Lincoln, a fellow- 
navigatoi* would ^undy have been glad to reciprocate by 
indicating the whereabouts of a harbour in which the 
InvesUgator might possibly be glad to take shelter on her 
eastern course. 

It is also clear that Flinders did not misunderstand 
Baudin. Ho was an extremely exact man, and as he said 
that he was ‘ particular in detailing all that passed,’ we 
may take it that one with whom precision was somiHhing 
like a p‘assion would be careful not to misunderstand on so 
important a point. Brorvn, too, was with him, a trained 
man of science, who would have been quick to correct 
his .chief in the event of a misapprehension. Flinders so 
far reived ®n Baudin’s statement that when, on April 26, 
he sighted Port Phillip heads himself, he thought he 
was off Westernport, which his friend George Bass had 
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discovered in 1798. ‘ It was the information of Captain 

Baudin which induced this supposition,’ he wrote.* It 
was not till he bore up and took his bearings that he saw 
that he could not be at Westemport; an<i he •then 
congratulated himself on Jiaving made ' a new,and-useful 
discovery ’—unaware,•of course, that Murray had found 
Port Phillip in^the Lady Nelson^n the previous January. 

It must be noted in addition that fiaudin wrote a letter 
to J ussieu, the distinguished F^'ench botanist and meml«;i‘ 
of the Institute, nine*months later, in*\vhfch ^'e‘gave an 
account of his voyage up to date.* 'Therein he said not a 
word about seeing Port Phillip, nor did he allude to the 
possibility of there being a harbour betw'cen Westemport 
and Encounter Bay. 

Baudin, then, kne\w nothing about Port PhilMp when he 
met Flinders on April 8. But if somebody e'lSc saw it 
from the masthetfil on March 30, why was not the fact 
reported to the commander ? Why was»he not aske^ the 
question whether so large a bay shoulcl be explored ? 
Again, ii-Le Ciographe did sight Port Phillip, why tlid she 
not enter it ? .Here was a magnificent chance for dis¬ 
coverers. They were necessarily unaware of Murray’s 
good‘fortune in January. As far as their knowledge 
could have gone, the port was absolutely new 1;o geo¬ 
graphy. If we believe P< 5 ron and Freycinet, surely thbse 
were the most negligent explorers who ever sailed the 
seas.®" But if we believe that Baudin spoke the truth to 

' See also the entry in his journal. Appendix B. 

* Printed in ih^i'Afoniteur, 22 Fructidor, an xi. (September 9, 1863). 

* It is true that«Cook did not enter Port Jackson when he discovered and 
named it on May 6, 1770. But exploration, it must always be remembered 
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Flinders—and the absence of all reference to the port in 
his letter to Jussieu is alone sufficient to show that he did 
—what shall we say of the statements of Peron and 
Freycinetb written after Baudin’s death, after they had 
Icamb of Murray’s discovery,, and when they had set 
themselves the task of making the work of the expedition 
appear as important as ^ssible ? 

Now, Baudin’s statement is confirmed by five docu- 
the testiipony of which is convincing, 

I. As a.Pr'-appehdix to volume iii. of the Voyage de 
Ddcouvertes aux Torres Ausiralcs, is printed the entire log 
of Le Gdographe. The entry for March 30, 1802 ^ (9th 
Germinal, an x. in thc«revolutionary calendar, which is 
piiiA,>Ar>f;irall(.‘l with the ordinary dates), is latitude 
38“ 33' S., longitude 142 ’ 16' E. The reckoning is from the 
meridian of Paris„not of Greenwich.) The situation when 
the entry was made, presumably at noon, was about 
midway between Lome and Apollo Bay, off the coast 
leading down in a south-westerly direction to Cape Otw'ay. 
The winds were E., E.N.E., S.E., and E.S.E, ;■ weather 
very fine; a fresh wind blowing (‘ joli frais; beau 
tempc ’). It was the wind whicli was hindering Flinders, 
sailing in the opposite direction. The column for* ‘ Re- 
marqufes ’ opposite this date was left blank. In other 

was not the primary object of the voyage of the Endeavour, as it was of 
Lt Geograpke. Cook, when he achieved the greatest extent of maritime 
discovery made at one time by any navigator in history, was simply on his 
way homeward from a visit to Tahiti, the primary purpose of which was to 
enable ustroijomers to observe the transit of Venus. Cook, too, made a 
record n' the latitude and longitude of Port Jackson. No such entry was 
made by the French relative to Pott Phillip, as will presently be shown. 

‘ Page 499. 
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places where anything remarkable was seen—even such 
a thing as a striking, sunset—it was duly entered in the 
proper place. But' there was no entry relative to seeing 
Port Phillip from the masthead, or observing the entrance, 
at any time. Baudin is corroborated by the strip’s log. 

2. There is also a^peftded to volume iii. of the same 
work a table of geographical positions as calculated by 
tlic ship’s offleers. The situation«of Cape Schanck (Cap 
Richilieu on the French n»ap) and of He dcs AngloJ- 
(Phillip Island) are*givcn; and nc>gi* *' the 1‘ ,c comes 
Cap Desaix (Cape Otway).* Thefe is no Iccord of a 
Ir.titudinal and longitudinal reading between these points. 
That is to say, the position of Port Philli2) is not indicated 
at all. In thi^ case also tlu*column for ‘ Remarejues ’ >s 
blank. Can \vc believe that if tin* port had been observed, 
no attempt wo Bid have been made to fix the situation of 
it ? The latitwles and longitudes bf some (juite un- 

‘important features of the* coast were duly not('d. Here 
was a large bay, and not the slightest reference waS made 
to it in the table. The inevitabU? inferenoo is Jhat_ the 
French saw nothing worth rt'cording between Cape 
Schanck and Cape Otway. Baudin is corroborated by 
thoi table of ' positions*geographiques.’ 

3. The atlas issued with the first volumi; of t^ic Voyage 
dc Decouvertes in 1807 contained several coloured plates 
of views of coasts traversed by Le Geographe. The work 
of the artists accompanying the Expedition was very 
beautiful; some of the plates have randy been excelled 
in atleises Of this kind. These coast sketched, like narrow 


* Page 544. 
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ribbons, prettily tinted, were done from the deck of the 
ship, and represented the aspect of the shore-line from 
seaward. The coasts of Bass Strait were duly repre- 
sentbd, but there was a gap between the Schanck and the 
Otway sid6s of Port Phillip. Why ? Obviously because 

c- 

the ship wa'k not near enough to the coast to enable the 
artists to see it clearly. Can we believe that men whose 
particular task it w?s to depict the coasts traversed, 
^would have missed the picturesque gateway of Port 
PhilWp^iLthcy - seen it ? Baudi:i is corroborated by 
the atlas. ’ 

4. The Monitcu/ of July 2, 1808, contained a long 
article by Lieutenant Henri de Freycinet—elder brother 
of Louis—reviewing the wo'-k of the expedition, on the 
occasion"^ the publication of Peron’s first volume. 
Now, Henri de Freycinet was Bandin's fii.,t lieutenant on 
Le Cdographc. If 1 *ort Phillip was seen f-om that ship on 
March 30, he should have seen it if Baudin did not. It 
the captain was ill, or asleeji, Henri de Freycinet would be 
in chaigc. But in his article, though he described the 
discoveries claimed to have been made with particular 
regard to the so-called Terre Napoleon coasts, ho made 
no reference to Port Phillip. Baudin is corroborated, by 
his chief officer. 

5. Lastly, when Captain Hamelin returned to Europe 
with Lc Naturalisic in 1803. Bonaparte’s official organ, 
the Moniteur, published an article on the voyage from 
information supplied partly by him and partly contained 
in dospat,'lies.' Referring to Baudin’s voyage along the 

* Manittur, 27 Thermidor, an xi. (August 15, 1803). 
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‘ entierement inconnues ’ southern coasts of Australia, the 
article said that he first visited Wilson’s Promontory 
(which it called Cap Wilson), and then advanced along ^he 
coast till he met Captain Flinders. No reference was made 
to seeing any port, although if one had been seen by any 
one on board Lc Giograp'ke, it surely would have been 
mentioned with some amount it)f pride in an ofiicial 
despatch. * • 

As has already been said, Preycinet was not with Lc 
(icographe on this vofago, and therofe^re i. nothing 
about it personally. But befon- tht>* publication of the 
ollicial history was completed, Peron died. Baudin was 
also dead. Freycinet, who was preparing the maps, was 
instructed to finish the work.* He therefore wrote. 
from the notes and diaries of other members of the 
expedition a geographical description of the coasts 
liaversed. His gtneral plan, when (fescribing coasts 
wfth which he had no personal acquai/itanci‘, was to 
aidcnowledge in*footnotes the particular pihsons on whose 
notes he relied for his descriptions. But if is*a sij.h..I'4- 
circumstance that when he came to describe this part 
of the coast of Terre Napoleon, and to repeat, witji an 
addition, Peron's statement that Port Phillip was S(;en on 
March 30, he gave no footnote or reference. In whose 
tliary or notes was that fact record(;d ? It was*nol in the 
ship’s log, as we have seen. Who, then, saw Port Phillip 
from Le Geographe ? Henri de Freycine! did n(»t; Baudin 
did not; Peron did not; Louis de FreycimU was not 
there. If it w^rc seen by a look-out man, did no «^nic(“r, 
or scientist, 01* artist on board, take the trouble to lorjk 
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at it, or to make a note about it, or a drawing of it ? 
What singular explorers these were ! 

JVe must examine Freycinet’s story a little more closely. 
He is ncjt content with saying, as P6ron had done, that 
the port vyas seen from the masthead. He is more precise 
—he, the man who was not th^re. He says: ‘ Nous 
en avons observe I’ente^e.’ That is more than Peron, 
who was there, had* claimed. If the ‘ entrance ’ to Port 
Phillip was' observed' orf March 30, still more incompre¬ 
hensible is the ship did not fenter, that the fact was 

aot mentioned in the log, that the latitude and longitude 
were not taken, and that the artists neglected so excellent 
an opportunity. 

-J 2 jiy; 2 iat is not all. Fleycinet, the man who was not 
there, and whose narrative was not published till thirteen 
years after the voyage, has further information to give us. 
He states, on whose authority we art'not told, that the 
country observed along part of this coast, between Cap 
Suffren and Ca'p Marengo (that is, betw<^n Cape Patton 
asd’*Cape Franklin), presented ‘ un aspect riant .et fertile.' 
The book containing these descriptive words was, the 
readpr will recollect, published in 1815. Now, Flinders’ 
volumes, A Voyage to Terra Australis, were published in 
1814. ‘ There he had described the country which he 
saw from inside the port as presenting ‘ a pleasing and in 
many places a fertile appearance.’ ' Un aspect riant et 
fertile ’ and ‘ a * pleasing and fertile appearance ’ are 
identical terms. It may be a mere coincidence, though 
the comparison of dates is a little startling.' All the words 
which one can use are, as Boileau said, ‘ in the diction- 
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aries'; every writer selects and arranges them to suit 
his own ideas. But when Flinders said that the country 
around Port Phillip looked ‘ pleasing and fertile,’ he Jiad 
seen it to advantage. On May i he had climbgd Station 
Peak, one of the You-Yang group of mountaiiis, and saw 
stretched at his feet tjie rich Werribee Plains, the broad 
miles of fat pastures leading afvay to Mount Macedon, 
and the green rolling lands beyond* Geelong, opening to 
the Victorian Western District. In May the kangaroo- 
grass would be high ^d waving, full of seed, ^ wealth of 
luxuriant herbage, the value of whicli l^linders, a country- 
bred boy, would be quick to appreciate. On the other 
side of the bay he had climbed Arthur’s Seat at the back 
of Dromana, saw behind him* the waters of We<«<-"’T.j>ori. 
which Bass had discovered, and traced the cuiwe of the 
coast as far into the blue distance as ins eye could pene¬ 
trate. He had Warrant for saying that the country 
looked ‘ pleasing and fertile.' But how did Frcycinet 
come to select those words, ‘ un aspect riant ct fertile ’ ? 
He was not ftiere himself, and, as a matter of *probuu liA ty. 
it seems most jmlikely that such terms would occur to a 
person who was there, either as applicable to thu lands 
near’ Points Nepean and Lonsdale, with their bastions 
of rock and ramparts of sand, or to the scrubby and 
broken coast running down to Cape Otway,'which, 35 ‘a 
matter of fact, is not fertile, except in little patches, 
and, even after half a century of settlement, does not 
look as if it were. The conclusion is hafdly to be 
resisted thaj^ Freycinet thought he was safe in appro¬ 
priating, to describe land seen from seaward, terms 
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which Flindeis had employed to d^ribe land seen inside 
the port. 

Piree additional facts strengthen' the conviction that 
Port Phiiljip was never seen from Le Giographe, but that 
the stateipents of P6ron and^ Freycinet were made to 
cover up a piece of negligence in tjie exploration of these 
coasts. The French, oH their maps, lavishly bestowed 
names on the capes, bays, and other features of the coasts 
seen by them. More will 'be said on this subject in the 
next chapterr^at meanwhile it fs important to notice 
that they gave no^ndmes to the headlands at the entrance 
to Port Phillip, which are now known as Point Lonsdale 
and Point Nepean. If,they saw the entrance on March 

r 

• 30 ,«whjt,did they lose the "Opportunity of honouring two 
more of their distinguished countrymen, as they had done 
in naming Cap Richelieu (Schanck), Cap Desaix (Otway), 
Cap Montaigne (Nelson), Cap Volney (Moonlight Head), 
and so many other features of the coast ? It is singular 
that while they'named some capes that flo not exist— 
asrforinsfance. Cap Montesquieu, to which there is no 
name on modem maps to correspond, anjl no projection 
from the coast to which it can be applicable—they left 
nameless these sharp and prominent tongues of rock which 
form the gateway of Port Phillip. But if they knew 
nothing abbut the port until they learnt of its existence 
later at Sydney, and saw no chart of it tOl an English chart 
was brought to their notice, the omission is comprehensible. 

Another fact which must not escape notice is that the 
French^charts show two lines of soundings, one along the 
inside of the Nepean peninsular, and a shorter one towards 
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the north.^ SNd Tfflan^ is also indicated. How did they 
get theie ? It was ncrt even pretended in the history of 
the voyage that te Giogjraphe went inside the heads. 
But see how the story grew: (a) Baudin saw jio port; 
(h) P&ron says ^e poltt ^as seen ficom the ipasthead; 
(c) Freydnet says th^ entrance was seen; (d) on the 
charts there are actiisUy soundings shown inside the 
harbour. Fitft^er consideration will be given to these 
soundings in a later chapter. ' 

The reader who hal carefully followed the jirgument 
so far, will probably have come to fhg conclusion that 
Captain Baudin's statement to Flinders was perfectly 
true, and that the assertions of |*^ron and Freydnet— 
which, if veradous, would malfle Le Giographe the second 
ship that ever saw Port Phillip—cannot be accepted. 
One other fact wilf clinch the case and pl^ce the condusion 
beyond doubt. 

!!tn x8x2 Freycinet published a large <£0110 volume of 
charts. The sbcth chart in the book is most valuable for 
our purpose. * It b called a ‘ Carte gdi^rsde Aa Detroit 
de Bass.' Its importance lies in the fact that by means of 
a dotted line it marks the track of Le Giographe through¬ 
out her course. Nowf^this track-chart shows clearly 
that the ship was never, at any moment, nearer than six 
or seven miles to Port Phillip heads. On tlie grea^ 
part of her course across the so-called Bale Talleyrand 
she was much farther from the land than that. On no 
part of her course would it have been pos^le^for a 
person at the j^asthead to see either the entrance to Port 
Phillip or any part of the port itself. It shows that the 
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ship, while steering across from Cape Schanck in the 
direction of Cape Otway, diverted a few miles to the 
nofth-west, and then abruptly turned south-west. From 
any part, of this course, the stretch of coast where Port 
Phillip heads are would present the appearance of an 
unbroken wall of rock, the gap being covered by the over¬ 
lapping land on the western side. The sudden north¬ 
westerly diversion, knd then the sharp turn south-west, 
seem to indicate that Baifdin thought it well to sail up 
to see if there wai' anything worth examining at the head 
of the bight, and concluded that there was not. 

There can be no more authoritative opinion on the 
possibility of doing wbfit Peron and Freycinet claimed 
was done, than that of a niember of the Port Phillip pilot 
service. The pilot steamer is almost incessantly on duty 
in what the French chose to call Baie Talleyrand. The 
pilots know the ground intimately; they are familiar 
with every part of the coast; they see it in all weathers ; 
they observe the entrance under all conditions of light 
and atmosphere. Wishing, therefore, to confirm an 
opinion already adequately supported, the writer showed 
two Jarge photographed copies of two of Freycinet’s 
charts to an experienced member of the pilot service, 
and asked him whether it would have been possible for 
Furt Phillip to be seen from the situation indicated, or 
anywhere in the vicinity, under any conceivable condi¬ 
tions. He at once replied that it was utterly impossible. ‘ 

‘ Indeed, he promptly said, in the direct, emphatic s-reech which is the 
special privilege of sailors: * The man who said he saw ’ort Phillip or the 
entrance from any point in that neighbourhood would be lying.’ 
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Even if Le Giograplie •h&d. sailed close along shore, he 
further observed, nothing like the contour of the port 
shown on Freycinet’s chart could have been drawn fropi 
the masthead ; and the track-chart shows that t|ie ship’s 
course was several miles from the coast. In fact, the 
chart shows more than could have been seen if the French 
had sailed close up to the heads aiM looked inside. 

Pcron’s statement—which is not confirmed by Freycinct 
—that it had at first been determined to call the port 
‘ Port du D^but,’ ‘ is also rather puzzlirg. ‘ Dij DcHnit' 
of what ? The eastern extremity of “the region marked 
‘ Terre Napoleon ’ on Freycinet’s charts is Wilson’s 
Promontory, and the real ‘ Port du^pebut ’ of the territory 
so designated would be, if ther6 is any relation between 
words and things, not Port Phillip but Westemport.* 
Was there some ennfusion in Pcron’s mind as to what 
port was seen ? Unquestionably Lc Geographe did sight 
Westemport. Was it originally Baudin’s intention to 
ignore Bass’s discovery of 1798, and, giving* a French name 
> to every feature of the coast in Terre Napoleon, to call- 
Westemport ‘ Pprt du Debut ’ ? That would not have 
been an appropriate name for Port Phillip had it rpally 
been seen on the momin/of March 30, as it most certainly 
was not. But, it being determined to denominate the 
land between Wilson’s Promontory and Cape Adicu’ 

‘ Terre Napoleon,’ Westemport might well have been 

' See Appendix A to this chapter. 

’• In the A/0»,Ve«rarticle of 27thThcrinidor, an xi., Wilson’s Promontory U 
referred to as the print of departure: < II visita d’abord le c»p HVil^n, d’oii 
>1 prit son point de depart, et s’avanfa vers I’ouest cn suivant la cote jusqu’ 
a la distance de 15 degres de longitude.’ 
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counted as the port of the beginning of the exploration of 
the territory, and, as such, it would truly have been the 
Port du D^but. Freycinet, writing in 1824, acknow¬ 
ledged that P6ron, ‘ having written before the charts were 
finished,.made some mistakes relative to geography.'^ 
It is possible that this was one of j[iis errors; and it would 
be an easy one for a nfan to make who was not familiar 
with the coast. But assuredly there was no mere error 
on Freycinet’s part. 

What„then, afe we to make of ^e statements of Peron 
and Freycinet ? 

The latter officer tells us, in one of his prefaces, that the 
French Government wj»s dissatisfied with the work of the 
expedition, and was at firet disposed to refuse to publish 
any record of it. Sir Joseph Banks, closely in touch 
with movement^ relative to scientific work, had news of 
the displeasure of Napoleon's ministers, and wrote to 
Fli^jders, then a prisoner ; ‘ M. Baudin’s voyage has not 
been published. I do not hear that his 6ountr5nnen are 
Veil satisfied with his proceedings ’ {June i8o5)-. Finally 
it was determined to issue a history ofithe expedition ; 
but to have published any charts without showing Port 
Phillip would have been to make failure look ridiculous. 
By this time Freycinet, who was preparing the charts, 
TTnew of tfie existence of the port. The facts drive to the 
conclusion that the French had no drawing of Port 
Phillip of their own whatever, but that their repre- 
5enta||ioi\ of it was copied from a drawing of which 
possession had been acquired—how ? if is quite clear 

* Preface to the second edition of the Voyagt dt Ditouvtrfts (1824), i. p. xvi. 
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that Freycinet had to patch up the omissions in the 
work of his companions from some source, to hide the 
negligent exploration which had missed one of the 
two most important harbours in Australia. )Ve shall 
hereafter see how he did^it. 


-V- 

APPENDIX* 

A 

The following are the two passages from«Peron and Freycinet 
to which reference is made in the text. Perbii w'rotc (P 9 yaf;e de 
Decouvertes, i. 316): ‘Le 30 mars, h la pointe du jour, nous 
portames sur la terre, que nous atteig^jlmes bicntot. Un grand 
cap, qui fut appele tap Richelieu |it is now Cape Schanck] se 
projette en avant, et forme I’enlree d’une liaie profonde, que 
nous nommames Bwe Talleyrand. Sur la cote orientale de 
cette baie, et presque vers son fond, sc trou'ic un port, dont on 
distinguoit asscz bi<m les contours du haut des mats; nous Ic 
designames sous Ic nom de Port du DiSbut; rfiiais ayant anpris 
dans la suite qu’U avoit ete reconnu plus en dt'tail p.ir le brick 
Anglois The I^dy Nelson, et qu’il avoit ete niwrinie Port^ 
Philipp [«>] nous lui conserverons avec d’autant plus de plaisir 
ce dernier nom, qji’il rappelle celui du fondateur d’une colonic 
dans laquellc nous avons trouve des secours si genereux, el si 
puissans.’ * 

Freycinet wrote ( Voyage de Dicouvertes, iii. 115): ‘ Nous 

venons de vanter la bcaute du port Western; mais cefui que 
Ton rencontre i peu de distance vers I’O ne paroit pas moins 
recommandable, tant par son etendue que par conimodite. Nous 
en avons observe I'entree le 30 mars 1802, sans toutefois 
p^netrer dans son interieur, Les Anglois, qui I’onl examine aver, 
details, lui ont donne le nom de Port Phillip en I’lxmwur du 
premier gouverneur de la colonie du Port Jackson. . . . Vers 
i’interieur on voit de hautes montagnes; dies sc rapprochent du 
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rivage k la hauteur du Cap Suffren; et de ce point jusqu’au cap 
Marengo, la c6te, plus ilevee encore, est d’un aspect riant et 
fertile.’ 


B 

Th% reader may find it convenifnt to have appended also, the 
passages from the journals of Murray jnd Flinders, in which they 
record their first view of IXsrt Phillip. These journals were used 
by Labilliere in writing his Early History of Victoria (i. 78 and 
no). Murray’s was then a^ the Admiralty; it is now in the 
Public Record Office. That of Flinders was placed at the 
disposal qf Labilliftrc by the distinguished grandson of the ex¬ 
plorer, Professor Flirlders Petrie, whose great work in revealing 
to us moderns an Simpler knowledge of the oldest civilisations, 
those of Syria and Egypt, is not a little due, one thinks, to 
capacity inherited from hen who revealed sq much of the lands 
on which the newest of ‘civilisations, that of Australia, is 
implanted. 

Murray, in the Lady Nelson, sailing close alongshore west from 
Westernport on January 5, 1802, saw a headland bearing W.N.W. 
distant about twelve miles, and an opening in the land that had 
the^ appearance of a harbour N.W. ten or twelve miles, wlien 
within a mile and a half, he wrote : ‘ With clos^-r examination of 
^my own, .'Rid going often to the masthead, I saw that the reef 
did nearly stretch across the whole way, but inside saw’’a fine sheet 
of smooth water of great extent. From the wind blowing on this 
shore, and fresh, I was obliged to haul off under a press of sail 
to clear the land, but with a determination to overhaul it by and 
by, as,no doubt it has a channel into it, and is apparently a fine 
^harbour o[ large extent.’ Murray did not enter the port until 
after his mate, Bowen, hud found the way in, with a boat, in 
February. 

Flinders, after visiting King Island, resumed his work along 
the mainland on April 25. He wrote in his journal: ‘ Until 
noon‘no'idea was entertained of any opening existing in this 
bight; but at that time an opening became more and more con¬ 
spicuous as we ran farther west, and high land at the back 
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appeared to be at a considerable distance. Still, however, I 
entertained but little hopes of finding a passage sufficiently deep 
for a ship, and the bearings of the entrance prevented me from 
thinking it the west entrance into Westernport.’ In the journal, 
as in the report to the Admiralty, and, twelve years later, in his 
book. Flinders wrote that it vTas what Baudin told him that made 
him think there could be«io port in the neighbourhood. ‘ From 
appearances I at first judged this* port to be Westernport, 
although many others did not answer; though Captain Baudin 
had met with no harbour after leaving that, and from his account 
he had fine weather and, kept the shore cl^se on board to the 
time of his meeting us.’ 
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CHAPTER W 

TERRE NAPOL£oN AND ITS NOMENCLATURE 
c 

Imprisonment of Flinders in Mauritius—The French atlas of 1807 
—The French Charts and the names upon them—Hurried 
publication—The allegation that Peron acted under pressure— 
Freycinet’s explanations—His failure to meet the .gravest charge 
—Extent of the actual discoveries of Baudin, and nature of the 
country discovered—The French names in current use on the 
so-called Terre NapoldBn goasts—Difficulty of identifying fea¬ 
tures to which Baudin applied names—Freycinet’s perplexities 
—The new atlas of 1817. 

W HAT ’■happened to Matthew Flinders when, 
after a brief sojourn in Sydney Harbor, 
he* left to continue his explorations in the 
northern v{aters of Australia, is generally known. While he 
was at work in the Gulf of Carpentaria, the condition of the 
Investigator caused him much uneasiness, and when she 
was overhauled, the rotten state of her timbers compelled 
him to return. She was then condemned as unseaworthy. 
On again jailing north in the Porpoise, he was wrecked on 
the Barrier Reef. Making his way back to Sydney in a 
small open boat built from the wreckage, and well named 
the Hope, he was given the use of the Cumberland, a mere 
barge of only twenty-nine tons, in which to carry himself 
and part of his shipwrecked company to England. Com¬ 
pelled by the leaky condition of the crazy little craft, and 
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the inefficiency of the pumps, to put info Mauritius, then a 
French possession, he was detained as a prisoner by the 
French governor. General Decaen, for six and a half years. 

There is no need, for our immediate purpose, to linger 
over these occurrences, inviting as they are, with a glint 
of Stevensonian romsmce in the bare facts, and all the 
pathos that attaches to the case'of a brave and blameless 
man thwarted and ruined by pervfersity and malignity. 
Frequently have the facts bfien wrongly written, as for 
instance when Blair slates, in his Cyckptedia of Australia, 
that Baudin in Le Giographe called at Mauritius after 
Flinders w^ imprisoned, and, instead of procuring his 

release, ‘ persuaded the Governor to confine him more 

• # 

rigorously.’ Poor Baudin—Ae had been in his grave 
three months when Flinders appeared at the island in dire 
distress, and Le *G 6 ographc itself left the day before his 
arrival. 

What is clear, however, is that Flinders was detained 

• ♦ 

m a captivity that broke down his health and wrecked 
his useful lif^, first on General Decaen’s own res'ponsibility, 
and later—thgugh the evidence on this point is not 
specific—in accordance with influences from Paris,; and 
that during his imprisonment an attempt was made to 
deprive him of credit for his discoveries by the publication 
of the first volume of the French official hisi'ory and its 
accompanying atlas. 

Tile atlas published in 1807 ‘ contained two large charts, 

' The date on the imprint of volume i., though the charts*beat the date 
1808. A second part of the atlas, containing a few additional small charts, 
was issued in i8ii. 
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the work of Lieutenant Louis de Freyc^et. The first 
was a * Carte g6n^e de la Nou^^He HoUande/ with the 
title inscribed upon a scroll dutdied in the talons of an 
imperial ea^^e, a most fearsome wild-fowl, that with 
aggressive beak and flaming eye seemed to assert a claim 
to the regions denominated on what it hdd. This was 
the most complete map Qf Australia published up to the 
date named. The second was entitled ‘li^rte g^n^le 
de la Tene Napol^n.’ In ‘this c^ the title was held by 
feathered Mercurycin graceful flight^ displaying the motto 
*Orbis Australis dakes exuded.’ An exquisite little 
vignette under the title (by Lesueur) should not escape 
notice. Upon both charts, the whole of southern 
Australia, from Wilson’s'Premontory to CTape Adieu in the 
Bight, was styled Terre Napolton. To nearly every cape, 
bay, island, peninsjular, strait, and gulf'^in this extensive 
region was affixed a name, in most case','i£iflugh not in all, 
that of some Frenchman of eminence during the revolu¬ 
tionary and Napbleonic period. The Spencer’s Gulf and 
_^St. Vincent’s Gulf, which Flindei^ had discdvered, were 
respectively named Golfe Bonaparte and Gglfe Josephine.^ 
The l^e island which Flinders had pointed out to 
Baudin, and which he informed that ofiicer he had 
named Kangaroo Island, became He Decrds. The Yorke's 
Beninsular of Flinders was styled Presqu’Ue Cambac^rfis; 

* The letter «m nemed 'in honour of our august Empress,' said Pdrtm. 
It was a pretty piece of eourtiership; but unfortunately Napoleon's nuptial 
arrangements were fat a state of Su, and when the trenchant QturtiHy 
reviewer Of iSto casse to discuss the work, the place Of Joaqtoe was 
occupied by Marie Louise. The reviewer saucily suggested: *Boaiq)arte 
has since dmagod it for Louiaa*h Gulf.' 
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his Investigator Strait became Detroit de Lac^pdde; 
and his Backstairs Passage, Detroit de Colbert. To-day 
the Terre Napolton charts look like a partial index to the 
Pantheon and Pfire Lachaise. Laplace, Buffon, Volney, 
Maupertuis, Montaigne, Laimes, Pascal, Ta]le3rrand, 
Berthier, Lafayette, Descartes, Racine, Moliire, Bema- 
dotte, Lafontein, Con^ac, Boisuet, Colbert, Rabelais, 
D'Alembert, Slilly, Bayard, F^nelon, Voltaire,* Jeanne 
d'Arc, L’Hdpital, Mass^na, Turenne, Jussieu, Murat— 
soldiers, statesmen, Scientists, authqjs, philosophers— 
adorn with their memorable names these most un-Gallic 
shores. The Bonaparte family was pleasantly provided 
for. Thus we find the Isles Jerome, Baie Louis and Baie 
Hortense (after* Josephine's* daughter). Outside the 
Terre Napoleon region, on the north coast, the name 
Golfe Joseph Bonaparte bespoke geographical im¬ 
mortality f«i!*im^other member of th^ family. But we 
iftiss Rousseau and Turgot, deplore, the absence of 
Corneille and* La Bruydre, and feel thaf at least a land- 
bank or.two*might have been found for Quesnay and the 
economists, if only as a set-off against the disparagement 
of Burke. 

Yet it is on the wbble an illustrious company, repre¬ 
sentative of the best and bright^t in French (ptellect 
and character. When the brave old Spanish^ navigators 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries discovered a 

* Voltdre’s name ia on the Terre Napoleon sectional chart, but it teems to 
have been crowded out of the large Carte G^n^rale. As there is no actual 
bay in SpenMr’s Culf to correspond with the Baie Voltai^shcarn on the 
T. N. chart, the omission does not matter much. But one would ha^ liked 
to have Voltaire’s opinion on the subject of his exclusion. 
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new port or cape, they commonly gave it the name of the 
saint on whose day in the calendar it was found; and 
the map of Central and South America is a memorial at 
once of their piety and their enterprise. But Baudin's 
expedition having no such guide—Comte’s Positivist 
Calendar, if not of later date, would have been useful— 
their selection of names was quite an original effort. 
Unfortunately, the ' discoveries ’ to which the names 
were applied were not original. 

Two facts are incontrovertible : (i) that Flinders had 
discovered and charted the whole of the south coast of 
Australia from Fowler Bay to Encounter Bay—except the 
south of Kangaroo Island, which is represented by a dotted 
line on his charts—before ho met Le G^ographe on April 8, 
1802 ; and (2) that the French officers knew that he had 
done so. Flinders explained to Baudin the discoveries 
which he had made when they met in'!Cl.«,wunter Bay, 
and afterwards when the Investigator and the French shij^s 
lay together in Port Jackson he showed him one of his 
finished chJirts to illustrate what he had done. . ‘ So far 
from any prior title being set up at that time to Kangaroo 
Island and the parts westward,’ wrote Flinders, ‘ the 
officers of the Giographe always spoxe of them as belonging 
to the Investigator.’ 

The French names would appear to have been applied 
by Baudin, if Freycinet is to be believed; for he uses the 
phrase ‘ Ics nommes que Baudin a donnas.’ ‘ But when 
Freycinet wrote those words Baudin was dead, and the 
publication of the charts had evoked much indignation 

* yiryngt dt D^couverUs, ii., Preface, p. xxiii. 
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on account of the gross wrong done to Flinders. In one 
or two cases the names were certainly not Baudin’s, as will 
be made clear in a later chapter.^ Certainly Baudin was 
in no sense responsible for the publication. P^ron and 
Freycinet were the men wljp put their names to.the charts 
and volumes; and the^ were by no means e.\culpated by 
the suggestion that Baudin dSvised a nomenclature 
calculated to deprive Flinders of the credit that he had 
won. Both P^ron and Fr^cinet knew, too, when 
they issued their volume and atlas, that Flinders was 
being held in captivity in Mauritihs^; and the dead 
captain was certainly not guilty of the meanness and 

mendacity of hurrying forward the issue of books that 

• • 

pretended to discoveries never made, while the real 
discoverer was prevented from asserting his own rightful 
claims. 

That the ITaulication was hurried forward as soon as 
Napoleon’s government gave the order to»print, is evident 
from the incompleteness of the atlas of 1807. It con¬ 
tained a table of charts—‘ Tableau G<!*ni5ral des planches 
qui composentl’^tlas historique'—which were not inserted 
in the book ; and in one of the four copies of thii rare 
volume which the author has been able to examine, the 
previous owner, or the bookseller from whom it was 
purchased, collating the contents with the fable, had* 
pencilled in the margin, ‘All wanting,' being under the 

' Take, for instance. He Deeres, the name given to Kangaroo Island. 
Deeres did not become Minister for the Navy till October 3, i^i. Baudin 
was then at sea, arlU probably never knew anything alxiut Debris’ a^c^sion 
to office. It is pretty well certain that the name was not given to the island 
until after the return of the eapedition, when Baudin was dead. 
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impression that the copy was imperfect. But the charts 
detailed in the table were not issued with the book. 
They were not ready, and the table Stands as an eloquent 
indicator of the hurry in which the publication was per¬ 
formed. .The first volume of^the Voyage de D&couvertes 
contains numerous marginal references to charts not 
contained in the atlas issued with it. Readers of the book 
must have been puzzled by these references,' when they 
turned to the atlas and found no charts corresponding 
with them. Frejcinet’s complete *folio volume of charts 
was not publishe<^ till 1812, five years after the issue of 
the book which they were necessary to explain. Flinders 
had then been released^; but it is significant that he was 
held in the clutches of General Decacn, despite constant 
demands for his liberation, until the preparation of 
the French charts was sufficiently advanced to make it 
impossible for his own to be issued untirmeirs had been 
plaqed before the world. 

Flinders, generous in his judgments of other men even 
when smarting under great grievances, put forth .an excuse 
for Peron, suggesting that he had acted under pressure. 
‘ Hov', then, came M. Pdron to advance what was so 
contrary to truth ? ’ he wrote. ‘ Was he a man destitute 
of all principle ? My answer is, that I believe his candour 
‘ to have been equal to his acknowledged abilities, and that 


* As the present writer was when he began to study the subject closely, 
and as the Quarterly reviewer was in iSio. tie said : ‘The atlas is of 
quarto ^ire it contains not a single chart nor any sketch or plan of a 
coast, inland, oay, or harbour, though frequent reference.-, arc made to such 
in the margin of the printed volume ’ (p. 6o). The reviewer should have 
said,' except the two cartes gin^rales * described on a previous page. 
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what he wrote was from overruling authority, and smote 
him to the heart. He did not live to finish the second 
volume.' 

This would be an acceptable way of disposing of the 
question if we could reaso^j^ably accept the explanation. 
But can we ? Freycingt denied that any pressure was 
exerted. Those who knew Pdron’s c'haracter, he wrote,’ 
were aware that he would have refused to do anything 
with which his conscience coufd reproach him. He was 
so able and zealous a man of science, tb&t we should like 
to believe that of him. Justice demahcjs that we should 
give full weight to every favourable factor in the case as 
affecting him. Flinders was a British naval officer, and 
naval men at that period were disposed to sec the hand of 
Napoleon in every bit of mischief. But the ‘ pressure' 
theory does not sustain examination. 

The task tlTHist upon P( 5 ron in the writing of the his- 
toncal narrative of the voyage was one fer which he Jiad 
not prepared Mmsclf, and which did not properly pertain 
to him. The* death of Baudin, whose work this would 
naturally have |?een, compelled the naturalist to become 
historian. He had not kept the log, and it may be 
reasonably assumed that he had not concerned himself 
in a particular degree with those events of which he would 
have made careful notes had it been intended*from the* 
beginning that he should be the official recorder. He had 
applied himself with passionate energy to the collection 
and classification of zoological specimens. Thj^ w^ his 
special vocation, and he pursued it worthily. It is 

' Voyagt dt D^uuvertts, ii. p. xxi. 
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probaWy safe to say that no expedition, French or English, 
that ever came down to Australasian waters, added so 
much that was new to the world’s' scientific knowledge, 
or accumulated so much material, as did this one whose 
chief natairahst was Fran^oi^ P^ron, When it is added 
that two of the greatest figures in^ritish scientific history, 
Darwin and Huxlejj?, were among the ^.workers in this 
fruitful field, it will be admitted that the acknowledgment 
is not made in any niggard spirit. But we are now 
concerned with T*^ron as historian of what related to 
Terre Naploton# and the surrounding circumstances. 
Here his statements have been shown to be unreliable. • 
It is probable that he v^rote largely from memory; almost 
certainly from insufficient data. Further, he was weak 
and ill when engaged upon the book. The hardships and 
unhealthy conditions of the voyage had undermined his 
constitution. One would conclude from^is style of 
writing that he 'was by temperament excitable and easily 
subject to depression. A zealous savant, to whom fishes 
and birds, beetles and butterflies, were the precious things 
of the earth, and for whom the discovery of a new species 
was ts great a source of joy as a glorious victory was to 
his imperial master, P6ron appeals to us as a pathetic 
figure'whom one would rather screen from blame than 
otherwise. He suffered severely, and did his final 
work under the difficulty of breaking health. He died 
in 1810, before his second volume was ready for publi¬ 
cation. „ 

Freycinet wrote a series of notes by way of preface to 
volumes ii. and iii., in attempted justification of the 
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Terre Napoleon maps.^ He was put on the defensive 
because ‘ the audacious attempt which was made in the 
first voJume of this work, to rob Captain Flinders of the 
well-earned merit of his nautical labours and discoveries, 
while he was basely and barbarously kept in prison in a 
French colony, was regyded with becoming indignation 
throughout Eurppe, and with shame by the better part 
of the French nation.' * That that is*a fair description of 
the state of feeling among people concerned with the 
advancement of knowledge, is beyond question ; and the 
French above all, with their love of,enterprise, their 
sentiment of honour, their eager applause of high achieve¬ 
ment, their chivc^lrous sense of jystice, and their quick 
sympathy with suffering wrorigly inflicted and bravely 
borne, would have no taste for laurels plucked in their 
name from the brow of him who was ^entitled to wear 
them. Thoroughly repugnant to French intellect and 
feeling was conduct of this description.*^ National jani- 
mosities were more bitter at this period than they have 
ever been at any other time, but science knows no 
nationality. Even when the two governments had ceased 
to have relations with each other, we still find English and 
French men of science communicating on friendly terms; 
and Napoleon himself was willing to grant the requests 
of an English savant while English arms anci English* 
diplomacy were at furious war with him. Thus Sir 
Joseph Banks, who was a corresponding member of the 

* "^ 1 ** second volume of the Voyage de DicouvtrUt was published—out of 
its due order—in 1816, the third in 1815. 

* Quarterly Review^ vol. xvii, (1817}, p. 229. 
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Institute of France, could write in 1805, ‘ I have obtained 
the release of five persons from the gracious condescension 
of the Emperor, the only five, I believe, that have been 
regularly discharged from their parole.' 

Freycinet, then, had to defend his charts. But there 
never was a more complete exagiplc of the remark that 
‘ (jui s’e.xcuse s’accuse.’ lie argued that w^en Lc GSographe 
cruised along the coasts discovered by Flinders, there was 
no p\il)lished work in whfeh thcypverc described, there¬ 
fore the h'rench* were justified in applying their own 
names. But thiii plea ignored the fact that if the coasts 
were not chai ted in any work published before 1807, they 
had been, to the full Jcnowledge of the French officers, 
charted by Flinders, whose work would have been 
published e.irlier if he had not beep^ forcibly detained. 
Again he argued i that. inasmuch as ‘ jamais P6ron ni moi ’ 
—where F'lvycinet arsumed part of the responsibility— 
kneav of the w^rk (lone by Flinders until his book was 
publisher^ the work of the French was^truly one of 
discovery : and as to the names given by the English 
navigator, ' it is certain that we could not employ them 
withfuit knowing them.’ But ,it was not true that 
FreyciiU't. Peron, or Baudin was unaware of the dis- 
coveili's made by Flinders. Even were there not his 
specific statement that he explained his discoveries and 
showed one of his charts to illustrate them, it would 
be incredible that while the French and English ships 
lay together for some weeks at Port Jackfon, with tents 
eretted on the same piece of ground, the officers frequently 

' Prefiiee to vol. iit. 
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meeting on friendly terms, Freycinet and Pdron should 
not have learnt what' the Investigator had been doing. 
Both the French authors are individually mentioned by 
Flinders as having been present on one or other of these 
occasions, and Freycinet ^oes not deny the i^fatement. 
Further, Captain Ha|jielin reported to the French 
Government, in 1803, that Flindci-s fiad traced the coast 
from the Leeuwin to Encounter Bay, and had discovered 
a large and beautiful island w^ich he had named ‘ L’ile 
des Kangaroux.' ^ 

It is true that the French were not, ac<iuainted with 
Flinders’ names, except in the one case of Kangaroo 
Island. He told^ Baudin what yame he had given in 
that case. Nevertheless they*ignored it, and called the 
island He Deerds. But even when they did know of the 
names given to features of the coasj by a previous 
English navffator, Peron and Freycinet disregarded them. 
Grant’s Narrative of the Voyage of the kpdy Nelson,was 
published, together with his eye-chart of the coast fronii 
Cape Banks !o Wilson’s Promontory, in i8oj. Flinders 
states positively that Grant’s ‘ discoveries were known 
to M. P6ron and the French <‘xpt*dition in 1802 ’*; ® as 
indeed we might well suppose, for Grant w;is not the man 
to allow any one with whom he came in contact tcj femain 
unaware of his achievements, and he was in Sydney just' 
before the French arrived there. They would hear of 
him from many people. Yet Grant’s names, inscribed 
in plain print on his published chart, were ignored 
on the Terre N^apol^on charts—his Cape Nelson becoihing 

‘ M»Hiitur, 37 Tbennidor, an. si. * Voyage, i. 301 . 
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Cap Montaigne; his Cape Otway, Cap Desaix; his Cape 
Schanck, Cap Richelieu; and so forth. 

The contention fhat the south‘coast exploration of 
the French was ‘ entirely a work of discovery,' ^ although 
they werp forestalled in it |jy Flinders and Grant, is 
neither true nor sensible. If it^could be held that the 
voyage of a vessel sailing without a chart or a pilot along 
a coast previously unknown to its officers was ‘ entirely 
a work of discovery,’ thcfl a ship that should sail under 
such conditions •along any piece of coast—say from 
Boulogne to La ^Fague—would accomplish ‘ a work of 
discovery.’ Discovery is a matter of priority, or the 
word is meaningless. ^ 

Freycint't’s notes nowhfrc meet the gravest feature of 
the cast'—the prolongation of the imprisonment of F lin ders 
until the French could complete their own charts for 
publication. The tay-. about not knowingffliat Flinders' 
nanjes were. the<i'f -ited ignor.ince of his prior claims, were 
crudely disingenuous. I'reyoinet knew perfectly where 
Flinders was. and why his charts w'ere nof issued. The 
Monitcur contained several references t,o his case. Sir 
Joseph Banks repeati-dly pressed leading members of the 
Institute to lend their influence*to secure his liberation. 
But Freycinet, who had shared in the generous hospitality 
‘ of thi'. British governor in Sydney—extended at a time 
when the French crews were sorely stricken—and should 
have been moved by gratitude, to say nothing of justice, 
to help iy undoing an act of wrong to a fellow'-navigator, 
does not seem to have taken the slight&t step in this 

• Freycinet, ii. p. xxiii. 
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direction, nor does he in any of his writings express any 
regret concerning the unhappy fate that overtook the 
English captain. 

The claim made in behalf of Baudin’s expedition can 
best be stated in the langu^e of Peron. Dentrecasteaux, 
he wrote, not having advanced beyond the islands of St. 
Peter and St. ^Francis, which foitn the extremity of 
Nuyts Land, and the English not Iiaving carried their 
researches farther than Westernport, ' it follows that all 
the portion between tlie last-inentione!l port and Nuyts 
Land was unknown at the time when’w;*; arrived on these 
shores.’ Peron’s words were not candid. It is true that 
part of the shores in question^ wen* unknown when 
Baudin’s ships ‘ arrived.’ 'rticy ‘ arrivcjd ’ off Cap«? 
Leeuwin in May^iSoi, before Flinders left England, 
though not before Grant had discovered his stretch of 
coast. (Grallt reached Sydney, hawig roughly traced the 
co^t from Cape Banks to Cape on December 

i6, 1800.) If,* however, Peron meant to convey that 
the coasts were unknown when Baudin’s ships actually 
sailed along thcgi, he stated what was not the case. Let 
us hear Flinders in reply. ‘ M. Peron should not«have 
said that the south coast from Westernport to Nuyts 
Land was then unknown, but that it was unknotrn to 
them, for Captain Grant, of the Lady Nelson, had dis- * 
covered the eastern part from Westernport to the longi¬ 
tude 140° 14' in the year 1800, bfdore the French ships 
sailed from Europe, and on the west I had explored the 
coast and islands from Nuyts Land to Cape JerviiJ in 
138° 10'.’ In other words, Grant’s eye-chart connected 
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up the coast between the extremity of George Bass’s 
exploration, Westemport, and Cape Banks to the east, 
while Flinders had traversed the coast between Nuyts 
Land and Encounter Bay to the west, leaving a gap of 
only about fifty leagues of ^andy shore, upon which 
there is ‘ neither river, inlet, oj place of shelter,’ that 
was actually discovered by Baudin. Fenders not only 
admitted that the French had discovered this particu¬ 
larly barren and uninteresting stretch of land, but 
marked it upon ^lis charts ‘ as ‘ discovered by Captain 
Baudin, 1802.’ .Tlie French on their charts, however, 
made not the slightest reference to the discoveries of 
either Flinders or Graijjt. 

The true Terre Napoleon, therefore, if the name were 
to survive at all, would be from a j^oint north-west of 
Cape Banks in tljp state of South Australia, to the mouth 
of the river Murra^in Encounter Bay. ^The names 
inaKked on a m map indicate the sort of country 
that it ij in the main. Chinaman’s Wblls, M'Grath’s 
Flat, Salt Creek, Martin’s Washpool, Jim* Crow’s Flat, 
and Tilley’s Swamp are examples. They are not noble¬ 
sounding designations to inscribe at the back of coasts 
once dignified by the name of the greatest figure in modem 
fiistoiV. It is rather to be regretted that the name Terre 
Napoleon has slipped off modem maps. It is historically 
interesting. When Eric the Red, as the Saga tells us, 
discovered Greenland, he so called it because' men would 
be tlyp mpre readily persuaded thither if the land had a 
gooH name.’ Most will agree that Terre N*apol 4 on sounds 

' Cf. plate ir. in Flinders’ Atlas, for eiample. 
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a bit better than Pipe Clay Plain or Willow Swamp, 
which are other choice flowers in the same garden.* 

There is no evidence to warrant tile belief that Napoleon 
had anything whatever to do with affixing his name to 
the .territory to which it yas applied, or with the nomen¬ 
clature of the features of the coast. Nor would there 
be anything remarkable in the*uslb of the name Terre 
Napoleon, if the French had really discovered the region so 
described. In every part of thdworld there ai e lands named 
after the rulers of the nations to whiclF the discoverers or 
founders belonged. Raleigh named* Virginia ‘ from the 
maiden Queen'; the two Carolinas preserve the name of 
the amorous monarch who granted the original charter of 
colonisation 'out of a Pious*and good intention for ye 
propogacSn of ye Christian faith amongst ye IBarbarous 
and Ignorant Indians, ye Inlargement of his Empire and 
Dominionsf and Inriching of his^ Subjects ’; and two 
st&tes of Australia commemorate names the great 

Queen who o&upied the British throne when they were 
founded.. There would have been nothing unusual or 
improper in the action of the French in styling the 
country from Wilson's Promontory to Cape ^Adieu 
‘Terre Napoleon,' except that they did not discover 
it. What they did excites a feeling akin to derision, 
because it bore the character of ‘jumping a*claim,’ to* 
use an Australian mining phrase. 

Nor is it to be inferred that affixing the name 
was intended to assert possession. An cxamjnayon of 

* These 'virginal chaste names’ are Uken from the map of South 
Australia, bjr the Survejror-General of that State, 1892. 
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the lai^e chart of Australia shows that the whole of the 
coast-line, except this particular stretch, was previously 
named. There was I'erre de Nuyts* on the south-west; 
Terre de Leeuwin, Terre d'Endrels, Terre d’Endracht 
were on the west; Terre de JiVitt on the north-west; 
.Terre d’Amheim and Terre de Ca|pentarie on the north. 
New South Wales wa% marked as occupying the whole of 
the east. The styling of the freshly discovered south 
Terre Napoleon was a m^re piece of courtiership. If 
Napoleon had evA been strong enough to strike a blow 
at the British in 4 ustralia, the probabilities are that he 
would have endeavoured to oust them from New South 
Wales, and would not jjave troubled himself very much 
about the coasts that were*named after him. It was his 
way to strike at the heart of his enemy, and the heart 
of British settleiyent in Australia was located at Port 
Jackson. 

Itjhas been rffMS^nted in one of the best books “in 
English on the Napoleonic period,^ that ‘ tHfe names given 
by Flinders on the coasts of Western and South Australia, 
have been retained owing to the priority Qf his investiga¬ 
tion, but the French names have been kept up on the coast 
between the mouth of the Murray and Bass Straits for 
t|ie salhe reason.' That statement, however, is very much 
\oo wide. Capes Patton, Otway, Nelson, Bridgewater, 
Northumberland and Banks, Portland Bay and Julia 
Percy Island, all lie between the points mentioned, and 
all of^hejn were named by Grant, who first discovered 
theih and marked them on his chart. None of the French 
* Dt. HoUand Rom's Lil* •f NapoUtn^ i. 381. 
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names is properly in present employment east of Cape 
Buifon; for their Cap Boufflers, which is marked on a 
few maps, is really the Cape Banks of Grant. The only 
names freshly applied by Baudin to natural features of 
the mainland on the Ter#e Napoleon charts, imd which 
are in current use, are ,Cape Buf^n, Cape Lannes, Rivoli 
Bay, Cape Jaffji, Cape Rabelais, Cape Dombey, Guichen 
Bay, Cape Bernoulli, Lac^pfide Bay, and Cape Morard de 
Galles. Some or oth^r of these names may be foimd, in 
some order, on some modem map, but the sequence is 
variable, and they are not all to be found on any single 
map with which the author is acquainted; because 
there are more names than t|^er% are natural capes and 
ba5rs to which they can apply. The remainder of the 
French names between Lac6pdde Bay and Cape Jervis, 
and most of those in the more easterly section, are 
not mafk^ on any current maj^^ecause in some in¬ 
stances they do not represent feature^l the coast which 
are sufficiency pronounced to require names* whilst in 
other cases they are applied to islands, capes, and bays 
that do not exist.' Where are Cap Monge, Cap Caffarelli, 


* The difficulty of identifying the features marked on the Terre Napol^n 
charts is made clear by comparing them with a few good modeyi maps. 
Thus, taking them from S. E. to N. W., they appear on the French charts in th^ 
following order :--i, Cap Buflbn; 2, Cap Lannes; 3, Bale de Rivoli; 4, Cap* 
de Jaffa; 5, Cap Rabelais; 6, Cap Dombey; 7, Baie de Guichen; 8, Cap 
Bernoulli; 9, Baie Lac^pide; 10, Cap Morard de Galles; 11, Cap Fermat; 
12 , Cap Monge; 13, Cap Calfarelli; 14, Cap Villars; 13, Baie Mollien; 
16, Cap Mollien ; 17, Baie Cretet; 18, CapCretet; 19, lies Decaen; 20, Cap 
Deeaen; 21, Cap {dontelivet. On the large Continental map contracted 
by the Department of Lands and Survey, State of Victoria, 1879, the *ordcr 
of the names included is as follows:—t, Buflbn; 2, Rivoli; 3, Lannes; 
4, Gnichen; Jafla; 6, Lac^pMe.. Rabelais, Dtwbey, Bernoulli, and the 
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Cap MoUien, Capdu Mont St. Bernard, Ile*Latrelle, ,or 
Baie Descartes ? Thqy are not to be found, Freycinet ^ 
complained that Flinders, on his charts, had erroneously • 
applied the French names between Cap Monge and Cap 
Cannes, it was a singular cdmplaint to make, seeing 
that Flinders gave the tFrench full ^credit for their dis¬ 
coveries, whilst they .omitted all re/erenc»to his work on 
their charts. But Flinde^/rs' difficulty was that of all 
later map-makers; he could not ^nd all the places to 
which Baudin had gjven names. He did his best; but it 
is evidently easier to sprinkle a coast-line with the contents 
of a biographical dictionary, than to fit all the names in. 

The French cartography of the portions of the coast 
eastward of the two gulfs was so badly done, in fact, that 
many of the features indicated on the charts are mere 
geographical Mrs^Harrises—there 'ain't no sich' places. 
The coast was not^^rveyed at all, but was Sketched 
roughly, inaccuKffl!^, and out of scale; ^ so that even 
the sandy stretch now known as the Coorgng, which is 
about as featureless as a railway embankment, was fitted 
with names and drawn with corrugations as though it 


test are omitted, the draftsman evidently being unable to find features to 
which tp apply them. On the large map com{»led in the office of the 
^Surveyor-Gei^pral, State of South Australia, 189a, the order of the names is~ 
I, Buffbn; 2, Rivoli; 3, Rabelais; 4, Ltmnes; 5, Dombey; 6, Guichen; 
7, Jaffa; 8 , Lac^pide. On the exeelient map in M'Lean’s N*w Atlas if 
Australia, 1886, we find—i, Buffon; a, Rivoli; 3, Lannes; 4, Guichen; 
S, Jaffa ; 6, Lacepide. Flinders, on his separate chart of this part of the 
coast, found features for the names of Buffon, Lannes, Rivoli, an 4 Bernoulli, 
but left^ut Rabelais, Dombey, Guichen, and LacipMe., In no case is the 
cape or bay on the Terre Napoleon chart of this part of the coast a tolcraUy 
good represenution of an actuality. 

* Preface to the 1824 edition of the it DieemtrUt, p. siii, note. 
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were as jagged as a gigantic saw. Our respect for such 
names as Montesquieu and Descartes causes us to regret 
that they should have been v^a^^ on a cape and a bay 
that geography knows not; and our abiding interest in 
the sinister genius of Tal^yrand fosters the wish that his 
patronymic had been reserved for some other feature 
than the curve of the coast wlSich holds * the Rip * of 
Port Phillip, though in one sense h8 who was so wont to 
* fish in troubled waters * is hot inaptly associated with 
that boil of sea.^ 

The south and west of Kangaroo I6l|nd were, however, 
first charted by Baudin, and his names survive there. 
Flinders had marked these shores with a dotted line on 
his chart, to sigirify that h£ had not surveyed them. 
He intended to complete this bit of work on his return, 
but he was * caught in the clutch of circumstance,' and 
was pennitted to return.* Such names as Cape 
Bbrda, Cape Linois, Bfoupertuis B^in^^pe Gautheaume, 
Bougainville Bay, and a few others, preserve the memory 
of the FrenHi expedition on Kangaroo Island. A rock, 
known as Frei^chman’s Rock, upon which a record of the 
visit was cut, also survives there. 

A few months after the publication of the Terre 
Napolton charts in 1807, the truth about the*matter 
became known. Sir Joseph Banks, who had been kept 
wdl informed by Flinders about the work which he had 

' * Loud-voiced tad redilewu the wild tide>ncc 
Tb|t whip* oar bubonr oionth,’ 

wrote Mr. Radyaid Kipliag Soag ol the Eagliah *) of the people ot Mel¬ 
bourne. It ii telieved that ^ aietnt to be complimentery. 
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performed, and who had done all that was possible to 
obtain his release from Mauritius, was influential in 
scientific circles throTigljout Europe. Fortunately, he 
had ample material at his disposal. Flinders had sent 
home some finished charts froip Sydney, and during his 
imprisonment he wrote up a manuscript journal which 
he succeeded in getting* conveyed to England. It was 
this manuscript whitih the Admiralty permitted to be 
perused by the writer of the powerful Quarterly Review 
article of August i8io. The feeling of indignation 
evoked by the treattnent which the navigator received 
was intensified when the publication of his Voyage and 
his charts in 1814 showed the measure of his shining 
merits—his thoroughness, Bis accuracy, his diligence, the 
beauty of his drawings, the vjist extent of the entirely 
new work which he hud done*, and the manliness, gentle¬ 
ness, courage, and fairyss of his personal chai%ci?r 
In ^addition to.yji^Oiscredit, of which he had to behr 
his full share, Frcycinet was involved in perplexities of 
another kind. It was a convenient piece of flattery to 
name the two great gulfs after Napoleon jmd Josephine 
when Ijiey were Emperor and Empress ; but the courtier- 
like compliment was embarrassing when Josephine was 
supplanted by Marie Louise, and it became offensive 
when Napfileon himself was overthrown and a Bourbon 
once more occupied the throne of France. Many of the 
other names, too, were those of men no longer in favour. 
Yet the earlier volumes of the Voyage dc Dicouvertes had 
refeit*^ in the text to the names on the French charts 
as though they formed a final system of nomenclature. 
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What was poor Freycinet to do in completing the work ? 
Here, indeed, was a sailor hoist to his own yard-arm 
with his o\vn halyard. The worl^uld not be dropped, 
since faith had to be kept with purchasers. In the 
event, the old names wer(^ employed in the text of the 
completed book, but a fresh atlas was issued (1817) 
with the name Terre Napok^on ^ipi'd off the principal 
chart, most of the names changed*to those given by 
Flinders and Grant, and a neat note in the corner taking 
the place of the former eagle—which \ws moulting; no 
longer the screaming fowl it used to b(*—announcing that 
' this map of New Holland is an exact reduction of 
that contained in the first edition.’* The announcement 
was not quite true. It was ndt' une reduction exactc.’ 
The imperial bird had flown, and the name's had under¬ 
gone systematic revision. The Bonaparte family were 
pitiles^lji wricted. It was a new |nd smaller map, with 
a iftw allocation of names. FrcyciV<»t’§,namc appeared 
upon it, and he probably wrote the inscription in the 
comer. 

' ‘Cette carte dc l| Nouvelle-IIollande cst une reduction exactc de celle 
contenue dans la premiere edition du Voyagt aux '/ores AustraUs' 
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CHAPTER V 

t 

DID THE FRENCH USE FLINDERS'*"CHARTS ? 

Assertions commonly made ai to French plagiarism of Flinders’ 
charts—Lack evidence to sup|>ort the charges—General 

Decacn and his career—The facts as to Flinders’ charts—^The 
scaled trunks—il'lie third log-book and its contents; detention 
of it by Dccacn, and the reasons for his conduct—Restoration 
of Flinders’ papers, except the log-book and despatches—Do 
F'reycinet’s charts s^vow evidence of the use of Flinders’ 
material ?- How did the‘French obtain their chart of Port 
Phillip ?—P<5ron’s report to Decaen as to IJritish intentions in 
the Pacilic and Indian Oceans, and tlx" effect on his mind— 
Liberation of flinders—Capture of Mauritius by the British 
—English naval offn^'.-rs and the governor—career of 
Decaen. 

F linders, in the droropit littfc Cmibcrland, 
put into Port Louis. Mauritius, *on .December 
i6, i8o,}. He was not permitted to sail out 
agaiik till July i8io; and then he was a broken man, 
smitten with diseases, the painful product of exposure, 
shipwreck, confinement in a tropical climate, anxiety, 
and bitter years of heart-sickness and weary disappoint¬ 
ment ; yet a brave man still, with some hope nobly 
burning in the true hero’s heart of him ; but with less 
vitahty than hope, so that he could do no more than 
write his big book of travel, and then lie down to die. 

Many loose statements have been written about the use 
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which the French made of Flinders' charts while he was 
held in captivity. It has been too often taken for granted 
that the evidence of plagiarism is-oeyond dispute. Not 
only popular writers, but historians with claims to be 
considered scientific, are stibstantially in agre^n^ent on 
this point. Two examples will ii^dicate what is meant. 
Messrs. Bccke i^id Jeffery, in theii’ Naval Pioneers of 
Australia (p. 216), assert that ‘ among other indignities 
he suffered, he found tjiat the charts taken from him by 
Decacn had been appropriated to BiTudin's exploring 
expedition.' Again, to take a work* appealing to a 
different section of readers, the Camhridp^e Modern 
History also charges the Enmeb^with ‘ tlie use of his 
papers to appropriate for their .''hips (he credit of his 
discoveries.' ‘ 

The charge is, it will be oIjm rved, tiiat not only did 
the^ Fr.l.Ji'f governor of Mauritiu!? imprison the English 
navigator desjiite his passport, di^ailing him 5ieai-s 
after the other members of the Cuihhctiand's 
had been liberated, but that Flinders’ charts and 
papers were improperly used in the preparation of the 
history of Baudin’s expedition. Indeed, the accusation 
is equivalent to one of garrotting; that General Decaen 

seized and bound his victim, robbed him, and eftabled 

• • 

Freycinet and P< 5 ron to use his work as their own. 

’ Vol. ix. p. 739 (Professor Ejjerton). Two more ex.implcs may Incited. 
Thus, Laurie, Story of Auitralasia (1S96), p. 86: ‘He found that hit 
journalt and charts had been stolen by the French governor of the Mauritius 
and transferred to (aris, where the fullest advantage was take:| of ^em by 
M. P^ron.’ Again, Jose, Autra/asia {igoi), p. 21: ' His maps were^ken 
to France to be published there with French names as the work of French 
explorers.' 
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So widely has this view been diffused, that probably 
few will be prepared for the assurance that there is no 
evidence to support ifS^On the contrary, as will be shown, 
neither P^ron nor Freycinet ever saw any chart or journal 
taken fr^ Flinders, Use w»s made, it is believed, of 
one British chart which may possibly have been his— 
that embodying a drawing of Port Phiyip—but reasons 
will be given for tfie opinion that this, whether it was 
Flinders’ chart or Murray’s, was seen by the French 
before Baudin’s ftiips left Sydney, and was certainly not 
copied at Mauritius. 

Before proving these statements, it will be convenient 
to make the reader acquainted with the Captain-General 
or Military-Governor of iJauritius, Charles Decaen. He 
was a rough, dogged, somewhat brumal type of soldier, 
who had attained to eminence during the revolutionary 
wars. Bom at Caen^n Normandy in i76^^4u-«cerved 
durjpg his yout^of three years in the artillery, and tlien 
entered a lawyer’s office in his native tov^ii; but during 
the wars of the Revolution, when France was pressed 
by enemies on aU sides, he threw aside qpills and parch¬ 
ments, and, in his twenty-third year, entered upon his 
strenuous fighting career. Thenceforth, until after the 
signing of the Treaty of Lun^ville in 1801, he was almost 
•constantly engaged in military operations. He had 
risen from the ranks, and won commendation for stubborn 
valour from such commanders as Desaix, Kl^ber, Hoche, 
Westerm^nn, and Moreau. He participated in the cruel 
wai*^ La Vendde, won fresh laurels during the campaign 
of the Rhine (1796), and fought with a furious lust for 
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battle under the noble Moreau at Hohenlinden. By 
that time (1800) he had become a general of division, 
and on the eve of the battle, when he brought up his 
force and made his appearance at a council of war, 
Moreau greeted him with ^he flattering remark, ‘ Ah! 
here is Decaen; the battle will be ours to-morrow.’ 
He was recognised as a strong-wille*d general, not brilliant 
but very determined, and as also a thoroughly capable 
and honest administrator. N;fj)oleon, in 1803, selected 
him for Indian service, and stationed him at the Isle of 
France (Mauritius), in the hope that’if^ all went well a 
heavy blow might some day be struck at British power 
in India. Decaen was not a courtier, nor a scholar, nor 
a man of sentiment, but a plain, foarse, downright soldier; 
a true Norman, and a thorough son of the Revolution. 
He was not the kind of man to be interested in naviga¬ 
tion, di'^f'^-’-ery, or the expansion hf human knowledge ; 
and'appcals made to him on these grounds on behalf of 
Flinders were ?utile. Yet we must do justice to the 
admirable sid 5 of Decaen’s character, by obs(!rving that 
he bore a reputation for generosity among his fellow- 
soldiers ; and he was a very cflicitmt and cconopiical 
governor, maintaining a reputation for probity that did 
not distinguish too many of the Revolutionary, and 
Napoleonic generals. Flinders, just in his opiilion even ‘ - 
of an enemy, wrote to Sir Joseph Banks that Decaen 
bore among the people of the island ‘ the character of 
having a good heart, though too hasty and violent.' 

It is pleasant to find him writing thus of the man'Vho 
had wronged him, at a time when he had good reason for 
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feeling bitter; and we certainly need not think worse 
of Decaen than did the man who suffered most from 
the general’s callous insensibility. 

Now, the clear facts with regard to the taking from 
Flinders of his charts, papers^ log-books, and journals are 
these. t)n December 17, the day after his arrival at 
the island, it was* signified to him that the governor 
intended to detaih him. All his charts and journals 
relating to the voyage, and the letters and official packets 
which he was erw rying to England from Sydney, were put 
in a trunk, which was sealed by Flinders at the desire of 
the Frcncli officers who were sent by Decaen to arrest 
him. He signed a paper certifying that all the ‘ charts, 
journals, and papers of the voyage ’ had been thus placed 
in the trunk. ‘ On the following day (Sunday, December 
18) In* was informed that the governor wished to have 
extracts mad('*from. his journals, showing, thgp.causes 
whi('h had couprelled him to quit the Investigator, for 
which ship and for no other, according to Decaen's 
contentron, the passport had been granted. He also 
wished to elicit from the journals evidence of the reasons 
whicji had induced Flinders to stop at IVfauritius, instead 
of sailing for the Cape of Good Hope. The officers ex¬ 
plained that General Decaen considered it to be necessary 
•'to have*these extracts for transmission to the French 
Goveniuit'nt, ‘ to justify himself for granting that assist¬ 
ance to th*> Cumberland which had been ordered for the 
Investigator.’ So far he had not, as a fact, granted any 
assistance to the Cumberland ; for the imprisonment of 
' Flinders, I'tyage, ii. 361. 
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her commander and crew can hardly be called ‘ assist¬ 
ance.’ But as Flinders was convinced that an examina¬ 
tion of his latest log-book would manifest his bona fides, 
and assure both the governor and the French Govern¬ 
ment that he was no spy, a^ Decaen accused him of being, 
he broke the seal of the trunk, and took out ‘Ihc third 
volume of my rough log-book, whichcontained the whole 
of what they desired to know, and pointing out the parts 
in question to the secretary,* told him to make such 
extracts as should be tliought requisite^ ‘ All the other 
papere and books were at once returned to the trunk, 

‘ and sealed as before.’ 

The third log-book was the only document pertaining 
to Flinders’ discoveries which* Decaen ever had in his 
possession. It was never returned. The rightful owner 
never saw it again. It has never since been produced. 
Flind^fs. applied for it repeatedly. On tin* very day 
befdre he was liberated, he made a !jn:y, demand for it. 
Mr. Hope, the'British commi.ssary fnr the exchange of 
prisoners, mafle a formal otlicial application for if in 1810, 
but met with ‘ a positive refusal both of the book and of 
permission to take a copy of it.’ * In 1811, after I'lijulers 
reached England, the Admiraltj', at his instance, re<pi(!sted 
the French Government to insist upon its restoration. 
At the end of his book, published 1814, Flinders'earnestly ’ 
protested against Decaen’s continued detention of it. 
But it was not restored. 

’ Flinders, Voyagf, it. 364. 

^ Hope’.s report to the Admiralty, October 25, 1810 {ffitlerical kteards 
0/New South fVa/es, vii. 435). 
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This book contained Flinders’ ‘ journal of transactions 
and observations on board the Investigator, the Porpoise, 
the Hope cutter, and Cumberland schooner,’ for the pre¬ 
ceding six months.* 'fhere was therefore nothing in it 
which could have been of an^ use in relation to the so- 
called Terre Napoleon. The log-book embodying Flinders’ 
observations on tho^e coasts pertained to a period 
before the six mohths just mentioned, and was ne\er 
seen by Dccacn, nor did <ie see any of Flinders’ charts 
whatever. * * 

Towards the end of December the whole of the remain- 
ing books and papers of Flinders, even including his 
family letters, were, in his presence, collected from the 
ship by M. Bonnefoy* anf interpreter, and Colonel Moni- 
strol, Decaen’s secn>tary—who ‘ acted throughout with 
much politeness, apologising for what they were obliged 
by their orders to e.’f.cuto ’—and sealed up in .x>?other 
trunk.' Later ,^n. the same month (December 26), 
Flinders, washing to occupy his time in confinement by 
proceeding with his work, wrote to the governor, request¬ 
ing that he might have his printed volumes, and two or 
thret; charts and manuscript books, for the purpose 
of finishing his chart of the Gulf of Carpentaria, adding 
in cx4>lanation that some of his papers were lost in the 
’wreck of*the Porpoise, and he wished to finish the work 
from memory, with the aid of the remaining mdterials, 
before the details faded from his recollection. Decaen 
acceded to his request, and Flinders took out two log¬ 
books, s*ach charts as were necessary, all his private 
' Flinders, I’oyagt, ii. 378 and 463. « Hid., ii. 367. 
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letters, and his journals of bearings and astronomical 
observations. He also took out his naval signal-book, 
which he destroyed, lest it should^ be seen by any French 
officer. He gave a receipt for the documents, and the 
remainder were once more locked up in the trunjc, which 
was again sealed by Flinders.* The papers so obtained 
were the ‘ great^t part' * of his t)oflks and charts, and 
the possession of them, enabling Flinders to devote his 
energies to the work he loved, relieved the depression 
which imprisonment and illness cast ftj)on his active 
brain and body. 

In February of the following year Flinders made another 
application for more books and papers, consisting of the 
greater part of his ‘ original fair charts,’ * for the purpose 
of making an abridgment of his discoveries upon a 
single sheet. The governor was by this time very angry 
with Uis captive ; the more so, probably, as he was 
conscious of the inadequacy of the reasons for detailing 
him. But the demeanour of the English captain did not 
please him. cither. Flinders, maintaining the dignity of 
his uniform, had not assumed a hurnbh- mien, and had 
even refused an invitation to dine with the general 
unless he could attend, not as a prisoner, but as an officer 
free and unsuspect. If Dccaen really believed him to be 
a spy, why did he invite him ? The governor, 'however, 
was not now in a mood to oblige his prisoner, and in 
response to his application for more papers, curtly replied 

' 37S. 

° Flinders, letter to Governor King, August 1804, and lelte. to ^ aks, 
July 12 {Historical Xecords of New South Wales, iv. 411 and 39 ^)- 

* »• 384- 

C 
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that he would attend to the request when freed from 
more pressing business. Flinders in March urged Colonel 
Monistrol to intercede^; complained in May that the 
manuscripts were still withheld; and, being unable 
to make^any impression on the obdurate Decaen, com¬ 
pleted his map with the aid of another journal kept 
by Mr. Akin, the master of the Investigator, who was a 
fellow-prisoner until May 1805. 

These remaining docuhients were not restored till 
August 1807, wFicn Flinders was invited to go to Port 
Louis from the fiduse in the country where part of his 
imprisonment was spent, and take possession of the 
tnmk. He found that rats had eaten their way into it, 
and had made great havoc among his papers, totally 
destroying some. But the seals were unbroken, and 
Flinders gave a U'ceipt for the contents, acknowledging 
that the most imporlSnt documents had happily <i'‘caped 
the.rats.* He ^was an observant man, and if he had*had 
any sus^iieion that the charts had been 'tampered witn, 
would have promptly said so. There is hot, however, 
the tain tost reason for believing that the trunk had been 
opi'iu’d between December 1803, when Flinders was 
permitted to take out the ' greatest part ’ of his im¬ 
portant papers, and August 1807, when the remainder 
Were restored to him. The only missing documents 
were the few which the rats had eaten, the third log¬ 
book. which Decaen refused to give up, and two packets 
of othcial despatches which the Cumberland was carrying 
frdfh S>\lney to England, and which Colonel Monistrol 
' f'ajrage^ it. 463. 
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informed him had been ‘long ago disposed of.’ The 
Colonel ‘ supposed that something in them had con¬ 
tributed to my imprisonment.’ Jhoy had been ‘ disposed 
of' by being sent to Paris for the perusal of Napoleon's 
Government. 

Why, however, did Decacn refus)j permission to Flindei-s 
to have the last^f his papers till th«;year 1807 ? Why 
had he willingly p)ermitted him to take some of them in 
December 1803, but dgclined to let him have any mon? 
till nearly four years later ? A comparison of dates is 
instnictive on this point. As has alre.idy bi-en said, the 
first V’olume of Peron’s roya;,'t’ dc Dccouvcrti's aux I'crrt’s 
Anstralcs, and the first edition oi^lhe atlas containing 
two of Freycinet’s charts, wen* jniblished in 1807. Making 
all allowances for Jhc obstinate character of Decaen, 
it is most significant that the remaind<T of Flinders’ 
charts'tnnd papers were k('pt from him until the very 
time when Freycinet was ready t() publi« 3 i the first and 
Imrricd edition of his atlas. It is imju)ssible to resist the 

1 

conclusion that the governor was acting under infiiiences 
exerted from Paris, private if not oHic ial, in refusing the 
navigator access to the material which it was beli/*ved 
was essential to the complclitm of the charts that would 
demonstrate his discoveries, until 'the French othcer 
could hurry out a makeshift atlas and fictitious claims 
could be based upon it. 

This conduct was reprehensible enough, btit, it must 
be insisted, there is no ground whatever for ♦he ^(ya 
frequently made assertion that Flinders’ charts were 
surreptitiously copied or actually stolen—for the loose 
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manner in which the affair has been related in some 
books renders doubtful which of the two accusations the 
authors desired to makc^* Not only is there no evidence 
to support any such charge, but Flinders himself never 
accused Bccacn of making an^mproper use of the papers 
in the trunk, nor did he ever allege that the two charts 
contained in the Fg^nch atlas of 1807, «r those in Frey- 
cinet’s folio atlas of 1812—which he probably saw 
before his death in July 1814—jvere founded upon or 
owed anything ?o his drawings. He simply set forth 
the facts with life habitual exactness and fairness; and 
where Flinders was just, there is surely no warrant for 
others to perpeduatt^ aij accusation which originated 
in a period of intense* national hatred and jealousy, and 
bears its birth-mark upon it. ■* 

A critical examina^on of Frcycinet’s charts is alone 
suflicii'nl to shatter the oiiinion that he utilised the 
dnwings of tliir ICnglish navigator. Had he even seen 
them, his own work would have been more accurate than 
it was, and his large chart of New Holland would have 
been more complete. It has already beeu shown that the 
i'reifbh chart of the so-called Terre Napoleon coasts was 

' Cyilcf'.r.iia .-ius.'ta/ittiit, p. 131, ;ictu.ill)' s.iys that tlaiidin, 

• 'h-iviin; talk'll copies of Klindors’charts, sailed for France, where he pub¬ 
lished .a hook and received |»re.at applause from the French nation, who 
c.illrd him the greatest discoverer of the present centuiy. ’ Spirit-writing one 
h.is heard of. hut not even the r»¥chical Kesearch Society has recorded the 
case ol a deail man copvtng hydrographical charts. A similar disregard of 
lhcf.tet that r..iuihn dicil heforc the return of his ships I'ccurs in J. K. Tenison 
wp>is; Ah I- ,;/■ A'i/'.'i.v,r.''/c« »'*» (1S65), vol. i, p. 174, where 

we arc informed that Flinders w.ts detained in Mauritius, because ‘at that 
time the Finpetor Napoleon was obliging Admiral liatidin [rrV] to usurp 
the gluiy ol his discoveries'; a ease of ft'st-mvrUm promotion. 
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in large measure defective, many capi's, islands, and bays 
being represented that have no existence in fact, and a 
large portion of the outline bein^crndely and erroneously 
drawn. Not only so, but if Freyeinet had had copies of 
Flinders’ charts before liim. use would ceitiyily have 
been made of them to give greater completeru'ss to the 
eastern and noj^th-western sliores. •I''!ind('rs, in ins last 
voyage in tin* Invcstif^alor, had made important ilis- 
coveries on the Quirnsland foast aiul in (he (lulf of 
Carpentaria, lli' had diM'overed, instance. Port 
Bowen and Port Curtis, which had bi'ey mi>s<“d by Cook, 
had given greater deJiniteness to the ij>l;inds lu'ar the 
southern end ol the tiriMt Bariic-r K<'e{, and had in.idi' 
a dangerous acquaintance with the Reef itM-ll, discovering 
the narrow alley tjjrough it which is m.irked on modern 
maps as Flintiers’ Passage. In the (iijll of Carpentaria 
ho h»d also done somi- entirely Tiiiginal woik. lb- hail 
shinvn, for example, that Cape Van Diivnien, represented 
as a jirojectioi? from the mainland on all previous maps, 
was really j)art of an island, which he named Mornington 
I.sle. F'reycinet’s charts reveal not the faintest trace 
of the fresh discoveries which Flinders hiid achieved 
around e;Lst and nortlv('ii.st Australia, nor do they in 
any particular indicate that their manifold serioifs im¬ 
perfections had been corrected by reference to Flinders’ ” 
superb charts. In short, the F'rench work, though 
beautifully engraved and printed, was, in a geographical 
sense, for the most part too |KJor to justify tl?e suspicion 
that Freyeinet received aid from the drawings oi\he 
persevering captain of the Investigator. 
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The circumstances attending the imprisonment of 
Flinders, and the precipitate haste with which Frey- 
cinct's work was pushed forward, undoubtedly furnished 
pHma facie justification for the suspicion, indignantly 
voiced contemporary English writers, and which 
has been hardened into a direct accusation since, that an 
act of plagiarism Was committed, disfionest in itself, 
and doubly guilty from the circumstances in which it was 
performed. The Quartcrlf reviewer of 1817 ‘ pointed out 
that the few charts in Freycinet’s atlas ' are very like 
those of Captain J^lhidcrs, only much inferior in point of 
execution.' They arc very like in one respect, namely, 
in the representation of Spencer’s and St. Vincent’s 
Gulfs and Kangaroo Island. In other particulars, at all 

' Vol. xvii. pp. 229-30; the italics .arc the rc'iiewcr's. The pKagiarism 
logenil--for such it is-jorigin.ateil with this Quarterly .article. The earliest 
"Tnogtapher itf Flinders, in th* Naval ChronieU, xx\ii. p. 177, wmje very 
strongly of tiuneral Dccaen, considering that he was ‘ worthy of his Cor'ican 
mast(;{,' and that his Jhtnic ‘ will lie consigned to infamy as lung as in.ankind 
shall cnn.sider it honourable to promote .science and civilised to practise 
hospitality,Miut alleged no improper use of the charts. C A. Waickenacr, 
tvho wrote the excellent life of Flinders in the lUographie Universelle, pub¬ 
lished in 1856, said that the French (Government was ‘ inexcusable d’avoir 
retenu Flinders cn captivite,’ but denied that his cluaits were improperly 
used, and promised that when he came to write the life of I'eron in a succeed¬ 
ing volume, he would by an analysis of the evidence refute the story. But 
Waickenaer died in 1852, before his Flinders .article was published, and the 
author T)f the article on I’eron did not c.irry out his prcdccosot's undertaking, 
s *lt is to be presumed that Waickenaer would have exhibited the facts set out 
almve. Alfred de l.acaze, in his article on Flinders in the Nauvellt 
liiographie (UiUra'.e, xvii. 932, wrote that the excuses given for the im¬ 
prisonment of Flindeis formed ‘pauvres pretextes'; but declared that the 
seals put on Flindeis' |Ki|ieTs in Mauritius were ‘ loyalcment rcspecte |>cndant 
les six ans i}uealura la captivitiS du navigateur anglais.’ That was true. It 
is a^.'Vasur^ to acknowledge that all the references to* Flinders which the 
author has seen in French works unanimously and strongly condemn the 
treatment of him, and do ample justice his splendid qualities. 
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events as far as relates to the Terre Napoleon coasts. 
the French charts are quite unlike those of Flinders. 
But contemporaries—knowing that Flindei-s’ charts had 
been taken from him by Decaefi, and that he had been 
held in captivity until the J''rench could linish their work, 
and then, comparing his charts with F'reycinet's, linding 
that parts of tlie coasts discoverecT Iw the English captain 
were well represented on the French charts, while other 
parts of the outline of Terra yVistralis were badly done or 
inadequate—not unnaturally drew tke inh'ience that 
the well-drawn sections were ba»-d upon drawings 
improperly acquired. If the chain of t'vidence was not 
complete, the violent racial aniiiKtsilies tlu-n prevaUmt 
moulded the missing links iA tl*e fervent heat of im¬ 
agination. 

But it is quite easy to account for lh«' superior carlo- 
grapjiy of the two gulfs and*»Kangaroo Island. Tar 
GcBgra/yhc visit(‘d this regiem twice. • In April 1802, 
after meeting*ITinders in Encounier Bay, liaudin .sailed 
west, and eftdeavoun-d to penetrate the two gulfs. But 
his corvette drew too much water to permit him to go 
far, and he determined to give up the atte]nj)f, jind to 
devote ‘ une seconde campagne ' to ‘ la reconnaissanee 
complete de cos deux grands enfoncements.’ ’ In Sydney, 
Governor King permitted him to purcha.st; a small • 
locally constructed vessel of light draught—called the 
Casmrina, because she was built of shtr-oak—with which 
to explore rivers and shalkjw waters. The command of 
this boat was Entrusted to Lieutenant Louis de«Frcyv’ 4 net, 

‘ Veyage de Diemvertes, iii. 11. 
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the future cartographer and part historian of the expedi¬ 
tion ; and the charts of the two <'gulfs and Kangaroo 
Island were made by, or under the superintendence of, 
that officer. Freycinet'was not with Le Geographe on 
her first cruise in these wateij, and was not responsible 
for the original drawings upon which his charts of the 
Terre Napoleon coastS eastward of Cape Jervis were 
founded. But the fact that he surveyed the gulfs and 
Kangaroo Island on the second visit, in 1803, is quite 
sufficient to account for the improved cartography of 
this region in the* French atlas. Whatever we may 
think of the part played by Freycinet in relation to 
Flinders and the history of the expedition, his professional 
ability was of a high chafacter. All the charting work 
done by him, when he had not to depend upon the rough 
drawings of inferior men, was very good. His interest 
■Rr scientific navigation'’'was deep, and when, in .1817, 
he was given the, command of a fresh French expedition, 
consisting of the Uranic and the Physiciciinc, the large 
folio atlM produced by him indicated that he had 
studied the technicalities of his profession to excellent 
purpose. 

The superiority of the work done by Baudin’s expedi¬ 
tion in the vicinity of the two gulfs, then, was not due 
• to any fraudulent use of Flinders’ material, but simply 
to the fact that there was a competent officer in charge 
of it at that time ; and there is nothing on the charts for 
which Freycinet was personally responsible to justify the 
belirf* that his work claiming to be original was not 
genuinely his own. When, in 1824, published a second 
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edition of the Voyage de Dicouvertes aux Terres AustraUs} 
he repudiated with quiet dignity the suggestion that the 
work of the English navigator had been plagiarised.* 
Except for the Port Phillip pail of the work, we might 
fairly say that history hjui commonly done him and his 
confreres a serious injustice. 

But we have seen that, althougli Port Phillip was 
included in the French charts, and inside soundings were 
actually .shown, neither the port nor the entr.ince w;is seen 
by the expt^dition. How was that information obtained ? 

Le Giographe and Le Nalitralislt' lay iji Sydn«‘y harbour 
from June 20 to November 18, 1802, their alllioted crews 
receiving medical treatment, and tlu'ir olheers enjoying 
the hospitality of Governor Ring. Flind«-i-s and Lieu- 
tentint John Murniy. who discovered Port Phillip, were 
both there during part of the same time. It wjis then 
that«the French learnt of the*«*xistence of the greTf 
hartxmr of which Baudin was ignorai>t when he nud 
Flinders in Encounter Bay ; and it is highly probable 
that by som*c means they obtained a copy of the chart 
which they saw. 


’ In octavo voliimcf,; the first edition nr.-is in 

* ‘ C’est assez,* he wrote, ‘repousser fles.iccu‘..T.i'«nM«liriisc’s et cnvrnimr'-cs, 
fondles sur des idecs chimeiiqurs, avee ahsenr** dc loiile rs|ifTc dc ^irruvc. 
Le temps, qui calme Ics p.issions humaincs cl |K imrt toujoiirs k la veritr® de* 
reprendre ses droits, fera justice d'acciisaiions (.'oiu,ucs avee Itj;i-rctc ct 
soutenaes avec inconvenance. 1 ‘drnn el Flinders s'int morts; Pun el Taut re 
ont dcs litres certains k notre c.stimc, a notre admiration ; ils vivront, ainsi 
que leurs travaux, dans la mdmoire dcs hoinmes, ct Ics nuages que je 
cherchc k dissiper auront disparu sans retour' (vol. i., Preface, p. xi). 
One cannot but be (buched by that appeal; but at the same tiny it is Ire 
observed that in the very preface in which he made it, Freycinet di<l far less^ 
than justice to the work of Flinders. 
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Grounds for stating that that is a probability will 
be advanced a little later. But let us first see how the 
drawing of Port Phillip that does appear on the Terre 
Napoldon charts got thdre. 

It was taken, as Freycinpt acknowledged,^ from a 
manuscript chart prepared on the English ship Armiston, 
in 1804. In 1806 rfhe French frigate La Piedmontoise 
captured the British ship Fame. Amongst the papers 
found on board was this manuscript chart. It so hap¬ 
pened that one cf the officers o! La Piedmontoise was 
Lieutenant Charles»Baudin dcs Ardennes, who had been 
a junior ofliccr on Lc Nainralistc from 1800-4. (He was 
no relative of Captain Baudin. The family of Baudin 
dcs Ardennes was very wtll known in France ; and this 
officer became a distinguished French admiral.) He took 
possession of the manuscript, and handed it over to 
^'roycinet, who made ifSe of it in preparing his chatts. 

Probably it was a very rough chart; but even Sb, if 
Freycinet had ’had anything like a drawing of Port 
Phillip made on Lc Gi'ographc, he would haVe turned out 
a better piece of work. Not only is the outline very 
defective, but the ‘ lay ’ of the Nepean peninsular is so 
grossly wrong that this alone would suffice to show that 
Freycinet did not merely correct his chart with the aid 
*of that chptured from the Fame, but that the whole 
drawing of Port Phillip was fitted in, like a patch. How¬ 
ever ill a navigator may draw, he always knows whether 
a coast along which he is sailing nms west or north-west. 
A marin«r’s apprentice would know that. But on the 

‘ dt Diiouvtrtts, iii. 430. 
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Terre Napoleon charts, the peninsular lies due east and 
west, whereas in reality, as the reader will see by reference 
to any good map. it has a decidedly north-westerly 
inclination. The patch was ftot well put on. The 
consequence of this bad ct^ibling was to give a box-like, 
rectangular appearance to the bay, utt«'rly unlike the 
reality. The et^t and west sides w're carried about as 
far as Momington and St. Leonards* respei tively, in two 
nearly straight and paralh -1 lifies ; Sw.in Hay and Swan 
Island were missed altogetlu'r : and t 4 ie gi.uc'ful curve 
of the coa.st round by Sornaito aiuVDromana—a curve 
most graleftil to the eye on a d.iy when sea and sky are 
blue, and the silv<'r sands anti white cliffs shine in the 
clear light—was tortun'd int(f a sharp bend. It was 
a very rough bit of work. 

The fact that an exjxdition .sent <iuf for disc(»very 
purpt)ses, and which named a cd^jsithTable i‘xtenf of ffie 
coa%t-line traversed after the lunjjeror 4 vh<» had enabled 
it to be despatched, h.id to depend upon a manuscript 
accidentally*obtained from a ca[)tun-d Hiitish niercliant 
ship for a ch.yt of tin- prim i])al pint in the territory 
so flatmtingly denominated, hardly calls for conjmenl. 
But even when we are in posse>sion of tin-, information, 
wc arc still left in .some doubt as to whether the lirench 
had not s<jme sort of a drawing of Port Phillip before they 
left Sydney. Otherwise the course; jmrsued by their 
commodore after quitting that port is cpiile unaccount¬ 
able. The following reasons induce that belief. 

When Baudui bade an affectionate and grateful farc'vell 
to Governor King at Sydney on November 18, he sailed 
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direct to King Island, which is situated in Bass Strait, 
on the 40th parallel of south latitude, about midway 
between the south-east of Cape Otway and the north¬ 
west comer of Tasmania? Le Geographe was accompanied 
by Lc Naturaliste and the little Casuarina. A camp was 
established on the island, which was fully charted. 
Baudin had missed*it*on his former voyage, though he 
had sailed within a few miles of it. It will be remembered 
that when Minders convtTsed with him in Encounter 
Bay. and ‘ inquiA;d concerning a large island said to lie 
in the western eqtmnce of Bass Strait,’ Baudin said he 
had not seen it. ‘ and seemed to do\ibt much of its 
existence.’ ‘ But Flinders found it easily enough, and 
spent a little time there* before entering Port Phillip. 
It was do\ibtless this inquiry of Flinders that induced 
Baudin to mark down on his chart a purely fictitious 
T^and far westward of'the actual one, and to inscribe 
against it the werds, ‘ it is believed that an island exists 
in tins latitude.’* 

As Baudin afterwards found the real island, it is curious 
that the imaginary one should have been kept upon his 
chart ,• but there is a reason for that also. While the 
Frihwli lay at King Island, most of the w(uk done up to 
date-»-geographical, zoological, and other—was collected 
*and sent back to Franco on Lc Saluralislc ; Lc Giographe 
and the Casuarina remaining to finish the exploratory 
voyage. Lc Naiuralistc sailed for Europe on December 16. 


' JpUnttets, i. 18S. ^ 

*' ‘ On croi'i qu’il e*istc unc lie pat ceUe latitude.’ 
west of ('ape lliidgewatet ((Zap Duqursne). 


See the chart, a little 
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and entered the port of Havre on June 6 , i8oj. Had 
Baudin lived to return to France, and to supt'rv/se the 
completion of the charts, it is most probable tliat he would 
have erased the island whic h \fas merely supiJost'd, ;is 
he had since charted the yeal one*; but l*'rt'vcinet. not 
having been present at the meeting with Flinders, and 
knowing nothing of the reason wliich induced Ikiudin 
to set it down, left it there—a quaint little* fragnumt of 
corroboration of the truth of *l*'linders’ narrative of the 
Encounter Bay incident. • 

Now, when at the end of Dec embe^r J.r and 

the Casuarina sailed from King Island-the n.ituralists 
having in the inli*rval prohtablv enjoyed themselve*s 
in collecting plants, insects, arfd marine* s|H*ciine*ns—they 
made direct for Kangaroo Island, four hundred mile*s 
away, to re'sume the work whie h had l)e*en e'eimme*nced in 
the fulls in the previous April ;fnd Mav. The* whole^bf 
the*movements of the ships up te» thi** time* are* to be* 
read in the j)rinte*d logs appe*nde*el to \aihuue iii. of the* 
Fevage dc 1 faouvertes. Ikiudin ni.idi* no e all at Fort 
Phillip, nor did eene* of his thre e* ve sse Is visit the* haibour 

either before or after reae hing King Flanel. Hut tv this 

« 

time Baudin knew all about the* port, aiiel it is sure*lv 
diflieult to suppose that he would have* s;iile*d straight 
past it in December unle*ss at le*ngth he* hael it marke*d on 
his rough charts. His officers kne w about it tejo, though 
none of them had seen it; for Captain Hamelin of 
Le Naturaliste ‘reported wh<*n he* re*ached Paris, that, 
as he left King Island, he met and spoke to 
English goclette on her way to Port Philiiw ;vtcj, S.El'^ 
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coast.’‘ It was the Cumberland, Lieutenant Charles 
Robbins, bound on a mission to be explained later. 

• If seems reasonable to assume that when Le Naturaliste 
sailed for France on Dccelnber i6, and the two other ships 
for Kangaroo Island later in, the same month, Baudin 
was quite satisfied that he had in his possession as 
Qomplete a representation of the whoJ[e of the Terre 
Napoldon coasts westward to the gulfs, as would justify 
him in resuming the work^rom that situation. Clearly, 
then, he obtained^ a Port Phillip drawing of some kind 
before he left Sydpey. 

From what source could Baudin have obtained such a 
chart, however rough and partial ? 

Up to the time when he*lay at Port Jackson, only two 
ships had (‘ver enteri'd Port Phillip^^ These w-ere the 
Lady Nelson, under Murray’s command, in February 1802 
-^'fie harbour having been discovered in the i)revious 
month—and thc^ Imrsti)i(tior, under Flinders, in April 
and ^^..y. No oilier keels had, from the moment of the 
discovt'ry until Baudin’s vessels finally left these coasts, 
breasted the broad expanse of waters at the head of which 
the great cit^y of Melbourne now stands. The next 
ship*to pass the heads was the Cumberland, which, early 
in i8o»;, entered with Surveyor Grimes on board, to make 
file first complete survey of the port. But by that time 
Baudin was far away. From one or other of the two 
available sources, therefore, Baudin must have obtained 
a drawing, assuming that he did obtain one in Sydney; 
aiifV-if he did not, his sailing past the port, when he had 

’ .Manittur, rj Thermidor. 
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an opportunity of entering it in December, was surely 
as extraordinary a piece of wilful negligent'e as is to be 
found in the annals of exploration. 

It is possible that Baudin o»one of his o/Ticers saw 
some drawing made on thf L(i(/y Ntison. If they saw 
one made by Murray himself, it is not likely'to hav<* 
been a very good one. Murray \\*as*not a skilled carto¬ 
grapher. Governor King, who likt'cThim, and wished to 
secure promotion for him, 1ki<i{ to confi'ss in writing to 
the Duke of Portland*, that h<‘ did b(U ' jMtssess the 
qualities of an astronomer and sugi'evor,' whi» h was 
putting the matter in a very friendly fashion. If a « hart 
or crude drawing by Murray had been obtainecl, 1<'reyeinet 
might still be glad to get the /''(fwr chart which he used. 

Both in his book and»his corresponden<-e h'linders 
mentions having shown charts to Baiidin ; and though 
the French commodore did not Reciprocate by showing 
any*of his work to Flinders, wi- luav fairly regard that 
as due to reluc\ance to challeng<‘ comparisons. I'l^ffders 
was witho.utr a rival in his generation for the‘beauty, 
cornpleteness, and accuracy of his hydrographical work, 
and Captain fiaudin’s excuses probably sprang^from 
pride. The reason he gave was that his ch.irts were«lo 
be finished in Paris. But there was nothing to pr<;vent 
his showing the preliminary drawings to h'linders ; and * 
as a fact he had shown them to King. If Flinders had 
had a sight of them he W(nild have det(.*rled at a glance 
the absence of ."my indication of Port Phillip. But we 
leam from the Ufonitcur of 27 Thermidor, an xi, (Aug’;^ 
15, 1803), which published a progress report of the^ 
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expedition, that the charts sent home by Baudin were 
very rough. Part of the coast was described as being 
' figur<5e assez grossi^rement et sans details.' 

Flinders, it should ba explained, did not publish the 
chart which he made when hj entered Port Phillip with 
the Investigator, because by the time when he was pre¬ 
paring his work for •publication, a copy of the complete 
survey chart made* by Grimes had been supplied to 
him by the Admiralty. <He used Grimes’s drawing in 
preference to hii own—acknowledging the authorship, 
of course—because^when he found Port Phillip he was 
not in a posit i(jn to examine it thoroughly. His supplies, 
after his long voyage, had become depleted, and he could 
not delay. 

It is most likely that the learnt of the existence 

of Port Phillip from Flinders, though not at all likely 
fTiat tlu’v were ;il)le to Obtain a copy of his drawing. If 
Baudin got one at all, it must have been Murray’s. 

Fi\'^cinet dul not acknowledge on any of his charts 
the source whence he obtained his Port Phillip drawing. 
Obviously, it would have been honest to do so. All he 
did w^is to insert two lines at the bottom of the page in 
thstt part of volume iii. dealing with navigation details, 
whi'ft' very few readers would observe the reference. 

There rt'mains the ijuestion : Why did General Decaen 
keep Flinders’ third log-book when restoring to him all 
his other papers ? The reason suggested by Flinders 
himself is probably the right one : that the governor 
regained .it in order that he might be‘better able to 
justify himself to Napoleon in case he was blamed for 
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disregarding the passport. Ho ‘ did not choose to have 
his accusations disproved by the production either of 
the original or of an authenticated copy.’ It i.s dithcult 
to see what other motive Decani can have hath The 
sheer cantankerous desire to annoy ^ind injuiv a man 
who had angered him can liardly have hi'en so strong 
within him as even to cause a disregard of tlu' common 
proprietary rights of his prisoner. The book could have 
been of no use to Decaen for*any other purpose. Its 
contents had no bearing on the T<'rre Napoleon coasts, 
as they related to a period subsecf,i(;;it to b'linders’ 
voyage there. Doubtless the book showed why the 
Cumberland called at Mauritius, !>ut the reaMUi lor that 
was palpable. The idea that ;T leaky twenty-nine Ion 
schooner, with her nununt x^AH ^ gear, (oiild have put 
into Port Louis with any aggressive intent against the 
great French nation, which IhuC a pow<‘rful sijuadron 
undee Admiral Linois in the Indian Oce.in.svas too absurd 
for consideratioli. But Decaen wa; plainly huntjijff^for 
reasons for detaining Flinders, and it is pf)ssil)lc that he 
foun^ a shred of justiti<ation in thi> despatches which 
the Cumberland was carr\ ing from fiovernor l.\ing to the 
British Government ; though the protracbal < haracter 
of the imprisonment, after every other member c)f ‘the 
ship’s company had been set free, cannot have been due 
to that motive. 

It is most probable that representations made to 
Decaen by P^ron, before Le Giographe sailed, had an effect 
upon the mind 6f the governor which induced diim t«>i.. 
regard any ship flying the British flag as an cn^y to 

H 
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French policy. Pdron, from what he had seen of the 
growth of Port Jackson, and from the prompt audacity 
and pugnacious assertiveness of an incident which 
occurred at King Island—to be described in the ninth 
chapter-y-had conceived an inflated idea of the enormity 
of British pretensions in the southern hemisphere. He 
was convinced thde, using the Sydnev settlement as a 
base of operations, the British intended to dominate the 
whole Pacific Ocean, cveft to thc^ degree of menacing the 
Spanish colonies of Siiuth America. On 20th Frimairc, 
an xii. (Decem.ber ii, 1803), four days before Lc 
Giographe sailed from th(^ island, Peron set his views on 
paper in a report to Decaen, stating that his interviews 

* 4 

with ofiicers, magistrates, clergymen, and other classes of 
people in Sydney, had coiiviiiv.jfJ.ihini that his anticipa- 
Jjons were wel^ founded. He pointed out that already 
the English wore e.xtt'nrling their operations to the 
Sandwich, Filendly, Society, Navigator, and other 
isla^s of tlu' South Pacific : that at Norfolk Island 
they had a colony of between fifteen hundred-and si.xteon 
hundred peopU', and found its timber to be of great 
value for shipbuilding: and that gradually the British 
Ijovernment, by e.xtending their military posts and 
trailing stations across the ocean, would sooner or later 
establish themselves within striking distance of Chili 
and Peru.' Peron pointed to the political insecurity of 

* reiHirl to ('icneral Dccaen is given in M. Ilcnri Prentout's valu¬ 

able treatise, /,V.V dt Frana taus Ofeatn, 1S03-10: essai sur la politique 
••^louiaU iu premier empire, Paris, 1901, p. 38a M. Prentout’s book is 
extremel, fair, and, based as it is mainly upon the voluminou.s papers of 
General -necaen, preserved in his natjvc town of Caen, is authoritative. 
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the Spanish-American colonies, and predicted that the 
outbreak of revolution in them, possibly with the con¬ 
nivance of the English, would further the deep designs 
of that absorbent and domina'^ing nation.* 

Dccacn was pondering over Peron’s inll.-vninabuy 
memorandtun when the lame littl^ Cumhcrlaiui staggered 
into P«)rt Louisa Here, a victim re*dy to hand, was om* 
of the instruments of the e.vtension of British dominion, 
the foremost explorer yi the service of the British Crown. 
True, Flinders had a passport fn)m tl*’ French (lovern- 
ment, but it was made out, not forcin' Cumberland l)ut 
for the Investigator. To take advanl.ige of such a point, 
when the Investigator had had ti^ be abandoned as un¬ 
seaworthy, was manih's tly to^ -i/e the flimsiest pietext 
for imprisoning tly#*" rTfri \\diom the winds and wav»'S 
had brought within his power.-^ But liecaen was in^he 
temjjer for regarding the Jinglish navigator as a spy, .md 
he imprisonec^him fust and looked for e^Jidence to bistify 
himself afterwards. He had just n .id IVron's-^jMut ; 
and ‘it was not unnatural,’ says a learned Frem h historian 
soifiewhat naively, ' that the Captain-General should 
altribtite to the English savant the intention of plaj^ing 
at Port Louis the role that our naturalist had played at 
Port Jackson.’* The imputation is unjust to Peron,. 
who had not' spied ' in Port Jackson, because the English 
there had manifested no disposition to ronceal. Nothing 

' A French aullioi>cif later d.ilc, I‘r/’»<<si r.-irarlol {/.a Jraurr Wfiinr/Zt, 
published in lS68), pre<liclcd that .conn' day ‘a new Monroe "dorlrinr would 
forbid old Kuropc, in the name of the United .States of Ausiralify to pul t.*^l 
upon an isle of the Pacific.' * ' 

" ‘C'^ait ane chicane,' says M. Henri f^entout, p. 382. 


* /M 
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that he reported was what the Government had wished 
him not to see; they had helped him to see all that he 
desired; and his preposterous political inferences, though 
devoid of foundation, hardly amounted to a positive 
breach oi(« hospitality. Besides, had Decaen feared that 
the release of Flinders, would be dangerous because he 
might report the wej^ state of the defences of the island, 
the same would have applied to the liberation of the 
junior officers and men of‘the Cutjnberland. They, how¬ 
ever, were pcrmifled to return to England after a brief 
period of detentUn! 

Decaen also alleged that Flinders was personally rude 
to him in presenting hjmself before him ‘ Ic chapeau sur 
la tftto.’ Flinders was undoubtedly smarting under a 
sense of wrong at the time,*'''.'•^'-discourtesy was by 
noierupans a feature of his character; and to imprison 
a m.an for six and a half years for not taking his hat 
off w^Mild have'been queer conduct from a son of'the 
RevoUuion ! 

But Decaen’s reasons for his treatment of his captive 
were not consistent with themselves. He gave qrite 
another set-in a report to his Government, alleging 
that the detention of Flinders was justified as a measure 
.of reprisals on account of the action of the English at 
Pondicherry and the Cape ; and, entirely in the manner 
of a man looking for a shred of justification for doing the 
unjnstjhablc, he alleged that vigorous aggressive action 
on his part-was necessary, because it was evident to him 
r Aat the^'English meant to absorb the whole commerce of 
the Indi in Ocean, the Pacific, and the China Sea, basing 
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his statements on the rep<irt of PiTon, of which he sent 
a copy to Paris. Not only did lie represent that the 
British intended to annihilate French power in India* 
and supplant Spanish authority in South America, but 
he regarded their repeated visits to Timor, theij' action in 
regard to Java in 1798, and their establishment at Penang, 
off the Malay J*eninsular, as cTojA evidence that the 
‘ greedy and devouring jaws ’ of the linglish lion were 
ready to swallow the Dutch East Indies likc-wise. How 
these nefarious designs affonled a reasfm for imprisoning 
Matthew Flinders is ncjt apparent*;, but Decaen was 
pleading for the despatch (^f troops t<» t-nable him ti> 
make an effective attack upon^the Knglisli in India,* 
and he seemed to suppos<- tliat the holding up of the 
explorer would giv<‘ * .'.i>Vai 1 tion in Paris, and further 
the accomplishment of his plans. 

In October 1810, only three months after th'- liberation 
of Flindei's, the Isle of France was cl(y»‘ely bhjcaded by 
a British .squadron under Viee-.Adiniral Ikj^i'e. In 
December,^General Decaen agreed to capitulate, and 
Mfjor-General Abercromby took possession of the island, 
which has ever since been a British dependency^ It is 
unfortunate that the British officers did not at this flTnc., 
remember that Decaen had k<-pt Flindt rs’ third log- 

• 

book. He had written to Vice-Admiral Bertie from the 
Cape of Good Hope, in July 1810, requesting that ‘ if 
any occurrences should put General Decaen within his 
power,’ he woiild demand the volume from him. But 
the request was overlooked, ' in the tumult even;"*,' 

' Preotout, p. 383. 
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when the capitulation took place.^ It is, however, 
significant of the honour in which naval men held the 
Intrepid navigator, that after the capitulation the 
British officers refused tovdine with Decaen, on accoimt 
of his treatment of Flinders.® • It was not the first time 
that gentlemen wearing the naval uniform of England 
had refused to eat at his table. 

r ' 

On January 6, i8ii, a French schooner was captured 
bearing despatches from Ffance. Amongst them was a 
despatch informing Decaen that Napoleon had super¬ 
seded him in the ,g«vcmorship.* Before he could obey 
the summons to France, the British had captured the 
island and sent him home. It is scarcely likely that the 
Emperor’s order of recall was due to disapproval of 
Decaen’s conduct in contiiWihif,- 5 i\^^t'rs’ imprisonment 

after the French Government had ordered his release, 

•«&> 

although there is in existence a decree signed by Napoleon, 
dated March n, 1806, ‘ authorising the Ministei of 
Marin^^to restore his ship to Captain Flinders of the 
English schooner Cumberland.’ ^ As Flindcis- was not 
released till July 1810, Decaen certainly did disregard ‘he 
Emperor’s cqmmand for three yeais—from July 1807, 

* Vlindcts, Icttei U> the AUinir.iUy, in Ilislorical Ktiordt of Ntw South 
iyales,'^\\. J29. 

Souvtuirs vitux tolou, quoted by Prentout, p. 660. 

* /faval Chronidt, vol. xxv. 337. 

* The document is in the Archives Nationales, Paris (AP. tv. pi. 1260, 
n. 47). The author is indebted for this fact to Ur. Charles Schmidt, the 
archivist fi the Archives Nationales, through the courtesy of Mr. F. M. 
Bladen, of the {public Library, Sydney. Dr. Schmidt has also supplied the 
information that this is ' the only document concerning Captain Flinders in 
Hfr possessif^.* * Concerning the voyages of P^ron and Freycinet, I have 
' found nothiij|g in the Arefaives,’ he adds. 
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when the decree was received by him, though it is to be 
remembered that he restored the trunk of papeis in the 
very next month (August). But Napoleon had signified 
to Decaen’s aide-de-camp, B^^rois—who was sent to 
France in 1804 with special instructions to mention the 
Flinders affair to the Emperor—that he approval of what 
the general had done ; * and Napdieijn was scarcely likely 
to be gravely concerned about the calamities of an 
English sea captain at that particular lime. It is true 
that between 1804 and the release. Sir Joseph Banks and 
other influential men in the world of learning had been 
active in urging the liberation of the navigator. The 
venerable Bougainville was one of these. It is also true 
that Napoleon prided himself^on liis interest in scientific 
work. But Decaen had^bi.?r*vt«good servant, placed in a 
difficult situation, where there was much responsibility 
and little glory to be won ; anfl^even if the Emperd^had 
felJfc annoyed at the disrlgard of orders, the matter did 
not affect hi? major lines of policy, anc> Decaen was safe 
in rej;konifig that the Imperial di.^pleasure wfiuld not 
b^evcrely displayed. But why he risked giving offence 
to Napoleon *at all by the disregard of orders, there is, 
it would seem, nothing in Uecain's papers to 
M. Prentout, who has studied them carefully, is driveiP* 
back on the suggestion that the prolongation of the 
captivity was due to ‘ entfitement ’—stubbornness. 
But it cost the administration four hundred and fifty 
francs per month to maintain Flinders,* and nt seems 


’ Prentout, p. 393. ‘Napoleon parut approuver les raii'M que L'-iroU 
invoquait pour justificr la conduite de Decaen.' * Pren>|nit, p. 383.* 
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improbable, whm the finances of the Kland were difficult ^ 
to adjust and severe economies were enforced, that 
Decaen, an economical man, would have kept up this 
expense year after year,,,disregardmg alike the protests 
of the prisoner, the deman 4 s of Lord Wellesley and 
Admiral *Pellew, and later, the direct orders of the 
French Governmentoiffiless some influence were at work 
and some practical* interest furnished a motive. The 
obstinacy of Decaen is aot a sufficient reason. We 
know, however, tkat it suited Fre3?cinet very well to have 
Flinders detained ti}l he could get his own charts ready, 
and that his atlas was precipitately published in the first 
instance. The connection between these occurrences 
and Decaen's cruel perversity must, in the absence of 
clear proof, be bridged by.iafyfn^, if at all. 

Napoleon was, however, a soldier after all—^mudi else 
as ^11, but a sdldier fiist and foremost; and so was 
Decaen. When* the general Vetumed to France, ^his 
Imperi^ ipaster* had urgent need for steim, stubborn, 
fightin^^en of his type. He submitted to-a court- 
martial * in reference to the surrender of Mauritius,' tut 
was ej^onerated. The discretion that he had exercised 
inji^t obeying the decree for the liberation of Flinders 
was eyidently not made the grotmd of serious complaint 
hgainst him, for in 1813 we find him commanding the 
army of Catalonia, participating gallantly in the cam¬ 
paign of the P3nrenees, and distinguishing himsdf at 
Barcelotia under Marshal Suchet. For this service he 
was mad^a Comte of the Empire. When Napoleon 

* In cobmU d'voqalte* MncmOk, ■. *48). 
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was banished to Elba the Comte Decaen donned the 
white cockade, and took service under Louis xvin., but 
on the return of his old master he, like Ney and some* 
other of the tough warriors of the First Empire, forswore 
his fidelity to the Bourbons. He was one of th^ generals 
left to guard the southern frontiers of France whiK;,^* 
Napoleon playe^ his last stake fdr dominion in'^he 
terrific war game that ended with the cataclysm of 
Waterloo. That event terminated Deoaen’s military 
course. For a while he was imprisohed, but his life 
was not taken, as was that of the yaljant Ney; and in 
a few months he was liberated at the instance of the 
Duchesse d’Angoulftme. Thenceforth he lived a colour¬ 
less, quiet, penurious life in flic vicinity of his native 
Caen, regretting not at all, one fancies, the ruin of the 
useful career of the enterprising Enj[?!ish navifgtor. 
His poverty was honourable, ff)r he had handled lar|^ 
funds durinj^the Consul/te and Empire; and there is 
probably as much sincerity as pathos in*what he^said to 
Soul^'Mid Gouvion-Saint-Cyr in his declining days, tTiat 
nothing remained to him after thirty years of honourable 
serVice and the occupancy of high offici'S,- except the 
satisfaction of having at all times done his duty, *Kc 
died in 1832. His official papers fill no fewer than one 
hundred and forty-nine volumes and are preserved in 
the library of the ancient Norman city whose name he 
bore as his own. 
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CHAPTER VI 

c ' 

THE MOTIVES OF BONAPAivTE 

Did Bonaparte desire to establish French colonial dominions in 
Australia?—The cas; stated. 

L 

W E will^ now turn to quite another aspect of the 
Terre Napol6on story, and one which to many 
readers will be more fruitful in interest. An 
investigation of the work of Baudin’s expedition on the 
particular stretch of coast to which was applied the name 
of the most potent personage in modem history has 
necessarily demanded ctose application to geographical 
details, and a -minute scrutiny of claims and occur¬ 
rences., We enter into a wider historical realm when we 
begin to consider the motives which led Bonaparte to 
despatch the expi-dition of 1800-4. Here we are no Ib.'.ger 
confined to chores which, at the time when we are (/on- 
/cefned with them, w'ere the abode of desolation and the 
nursery of a solitude uninterrupted for imtallied ages, 
save by the screams of innumerable sea-birds, or, occasion¬ 
ally, here and there, by the corroboree cries of naked 
savages, whose kitchen-middens, feet thick with shells, 
still beWy the places where they feasted. 

We wish to know why Bonaparte, who had overturned 
' the Directory by the audacity of Brumaire and hoisted 
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iiimself into the dominating position of First Consul 
in the year before Le Giographc and Le Naturaliste were 
sent to the South Seas, authorised the undertaking of 
that enterprise. Was it what»it purported to be, an 
e.\pcdition of exploration, or was it a move in a.eunning 
game of state-craft by a player whose board, as some 
would have us Ijplicve, was the ‘whole planet ? fitid 
Bonaparte, so soon after ascending to supnanacy in the 
Government of France, already conceived the dazzling 
dream of a vast world-empire ac knowl^dging his sway, 
and was this a step towards the achivvyment of it ? If 
not that, was he desirous by this means of striking a blow 
at the prestige of Great Britain, whose hero Nelson had 
smashed his fleet at the Nile t^\'o years Ix'lon' ? Or had 
he ideals in the direction of establishing French colonial 
dominions in southern latitudes, and did he d«*sire to 
obtain accurate information a^t(> whe-re tin; tricolour 
miglri^ most ^dvantageouifly be planted*? It ought to 
be possible, out of the coj)ious st<tre of available njaterial 
relativ^»ato Na|)olcon’s era. to form a sound (Opinion on tffis' 
fasunating subject. But we had bettc‘r r<‘Solv<! to have 
the’material before we do formulate a concluijion, and not 
jump to one regardless of evidence, or th<* hu k of it. * 

In this inquiry very little assistance is given to the 
student by those classical historian^! of the period to 
whose voluminous writings reference might naturally be 
made. There is not, for example, the slightest allusion to 
Baudin’s expedj^ion or the Terre Naprdeon incidents in 
Thiers’ tw’enty-tomed Histoire du Consulai et dc VEmpire ; 
nor can the reader get much assistance from consulting 
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many British works on the same epoch. An endeavour 
has, however, been made to set the facts in their right 
perspective, by a brilliant contemporary English historian, 
Dr. John Holland Rose,i somewhat curtly in his Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic Era, but more fully in his Life of 
Napoleon} The present writer, after an independent 
stuuy of the facts, ts unable to share Dr. Holland Rose’s 
view, as will presently appear; but the desire being 
less to urgi! an ()])inion than to^present the case in its 
true relations, if will be convenient to state Dr. Rose’s 
presentment of ^t ^bt'fore proceeding to look at it from 
other aspects. 

‘ The unknown continent of Australia,’ says the 
historian, ‘ appealed (o Napoleon’s imagination, which 
pictured its solitudi's transformed by French energy into 
a s^’ond fatherland.’ Bonaparte had ‘ early turned his 
eyes to that land.’ He tool-,, a copy of Cook’s voyages 
with him to h'gVpt, and no sooner was he ticmly iusTalled 
as Fii-st Consul*, than he ‘ planned with the Institute of 
France a great h'rench expedition to Ne\\' Kdland.’ 
It is n'presented that the Terre Napoleon maps show^hat 
‘ under thc^ .guise of being an emissary of civilisation. 
Commodore Baiidin was prepared to claim half the 
continent for France.’ ^ Indeed, his inquiry ' about the 

* I.ife of Niii'oUon, i. 370-jSj. Still l.Ucr, in his tecture on ‘England’s 
Comincteial Struggle with N.i|)oleon,’ included in the LtJurtf on the Nine- 
Utntk Century, edited by K. A. Kirk();Urick (tQoS), Ur. ilulland Rose 
pursues t!)c same theme. 

■- /All/., p. 3S1. The Terre Napoleon region i.s fa' from being half the 
continent of Australia, if that be what Ur. Holland Rose’s words mean. 
One observes, by the w.iy, a tendency on the part of English «liters to use 
vciy small maps when speaking ul the site of things in Australia. 
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extent of British claims on the Pacific coast was so 
significant as to elicit from Governor King the reply 
that the whole of Van Diemen’s Land and ot the roast ‘ 
from Cape Howe on the south pf the niainlaml i<> Cape 
York on the north, was British territory.’ The farts 
relative to the awakening of suspirion in (rovernoi 
King’s mind—to^bc discussed herc^itter—are liki*#??^ 
stated; together with those affecting the settlements 
of Hobart and Port Phillip ; ^nd it is eonrhuled that 
' the plans of Napoleon tor the a(piisition^>l Van Diemen’s 
Land and the middle of Australia, had eftert like that 
which the ambition of Montcalm, Diipleix, L.illv, and 
Perron has exerted on the ultimate destinv <>1 manv a 
vast and fertile territory.’' * 

These passages submit with detiniteiiess the view that 
Bonaparte, in l8oo, despat( hed Baudin’s ships from 
motives of political policy, iff’ had ‘ jd.ius ' lor tin’ 
actpil^tioa (j^territory in Australia ; he wisle-d to fouint 
a ‘ second tatherland ’ for the l-'iench’; Baudyj was 
preg^ml tft claim half the eontiiieiit lor ^'|•an( «•.’ No^ 
th»’^reader who turns to Dr. Holland Kose's l)ook - foi 

m 

. 

• p. 382. One or two errors r,f fail in.iy .\s well )jc 

Murray's discovery of I’ort l*hillip ssas m.idc iti iSoJ, not in .Soi, .t. slalcil 
on p. 380 of the Ai/? ff Naf-oltoif, tlic iiile of 1 lindu t)o..h, w.is m,! 'A 
Voyage of Discovery to the Australian Isles' (p. 3S|i, Sut A I'fj-axr to Tnta 
Australis^ Bass, the discoverer of the Slr.iii !.<-arii.t; his name, ».is not a 
lieutenant (p. 380), Init a surgeon on II.M .s. /ifiiane. 'I'lie I rryrinet 
Peninsular, the French name of which is mentioned as I • ing ' siiil i*-iaincd' 

(p. 3S1), is not, it shoiil'l he understood, on ihr 'li'ire Napohoi^coast at 
all, hut in Fastern Ta^anta. Dr. Rf'se's error as to the rctt;;jtion of other 
French names has been dealt with in Chapter IV. V 

" lie who turns to it without reading it through will iniss an opulent 
source of profit and pleasure. 
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references to proofs of these statements, will be dis¬ 
appointed. The learned author, who is usually liberal 
* in his citation of authorities, here confines himself to 
the Voyage de Decouvert^s of Peron and Freycinet, the 
Voyage pi Flinders, and the collection of documents in 
- the seven volumes of the Historical Records of New South 
li^dtcs —all works (ff ^rst-class importe.nce, but none of 
them bearing out the broad general statements as to the 
First Consul’s plans and intentions. Not a scrap of 
evidence is adcfiiced from memoirs, letters, or state 
papers. To rep|e#ent Napoleon as obsessed with mag¬ 
nificent ideas of universal dominion, scanning, like 
Milton’s Satan from yie mountain height, the immensity 
of many realms, and as*piring to rule them all—to do 
this is to pn'sent an enthralling picture, inflaming the 
imi^ination ofyhe n'ader ; and, perhaps, of the writer 
too. But we must bewar^ of drawing an inference 
and j^ainting it to look like* a fact; w<yngard 
historical data {hrough the clear white glass of criticism, 
""Kot through the coloured window of *a g«^^eous 
generalisation. 

The renuwnder of our task, then, shall be devoted to 
examining the origins of Baudin’s expt'dition. We will 
inquire into the. instructions given to the commander; we 
will follow his vessels with a careful eye to any incidents 
that may point to ulterior political purposes; we will 
have regard to the suspicions engendered at the time, 
how far they were justifiable, and wh^it consequences 
followed from them; we will search for motives; 
and wc will look at what the expedition did, in case 
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there should by any chance thereby be disclosed any 
hint of an aspiration towards territorial actpiisition. 
\Vc will try to regard the evidence ;is a whole, the object* 
being—as the object of all J^onest historical incjuiry 
must be—to ascertain the tnith about it. freed from 
those jealousies and prejudices which, sti fn-ely de|)osited 
at the time, tcp^ to consolidate*.HKl petrify unlir.' as 
with the guano massed hard on inlets in Auslral.isian 
seas, it is diflicult to get at the solid rock iMiiealh for 
the .accretions upon it, and sometimeb^not e.isy to dis¬ 
criminate rock from accretion. 
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CHAPTER VII 

GENESIS BAUniN’S EXPEDITION 

« 

Baudin’s one of a series of French expeditions—The building up 
of the map of Australia —Elirly map-makers—Terra Australis- 
Dutch navigators—Emmerie Molftncux’s map—Tasman and 
Dampicr—The Pctitcs [.cttres of Maupertiiis — De Brosses and 
his Ilistoire tie^ t’avigaiions aux Terres Australes — French 
voyages that originated from it — Bougainville ; Marion- 
Dufresnti ; La I’erouse ; Briini Dcntrecasteaux- -Voyages sub¬ 
sequent to Baudin’s—jThe object of the voyages scientific and 
exploratory—The Institute of France and its proposition— 
Received by Bonaparte with interest— Bonaparte's interest in 
geography ami travel - Ills authorisation of the expedition— 
The Committee of tlie Institute and their instructions—I'ltting 
out of the expedition-/.# oV(:>4,ovi///tf and lx Natumliste — The 
' staff—Franij'ois Peron - Captain'Wicolas Baudin. 

^•1 -- ^ 

F rench* intoivst in southern exploration did 
not rommoncc«inor did it cease with the 
expedition of 1800-4. We fall into a radical 
error jf we regard that as an isolated endeavour. ’It 
was, in truth, a link in a chain ; one of a series of efforts 
madq by the French to solve what was, during the 
eighteenth century,; a problem with which the scientific 
intellect of Europe,was much concerned. 

The tardy and piecemeal fashion iiT which definiteness 
was given to southern latitudes on the n^ip of the world 
r.iakes a curious chapter in the history of geographical 
research. After the ships of Magellan and Drake had 
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circnmnavitr.itod thi‘ a vory lari;c part of 

Amt'riia had lx< n mapped, thir.- still lay. >outh of tlu* 
trarks ot thoS(^' advonturors who rouiulid the lloin* 
and bivasted the I’acilir. a rojLjion that ivinaincd un¬ 
known—a Tt-rra Australis, finaf Soiithirn (‘ontincnl. 
fir 'I'lMTa Incoitnita as it wa*; wit^uilr .in<l r'aiiou'.iv 
tfimod Map-ni.ikors. having no cfr^ain dat.i tdiirtwain.i; 
this vast umhartfivd aiva, (dinnioiily >pia\\l( il .u ios^ (lu- 
f xtii'niity of thf sotillu rn h(Hii'|ih' i' .i punh fanf iliil 
outline ol imaLrinary lind Tiir.i .\»i-ti.ih> w.i-^ tin- 
plavi^roiuul ot the < at lof^iMjilu !'' <tl|lln --iM.-tilli .oul 
M-venteenth wnturieh. Thi\ t<i .ilili<.i lil.mk 

*''pai'fS. Some ol the um^t lu iutilul I'l ih-- old lu.ip. 
make tlu* oceans hu<v with 'po'.rtui:; \vh,d<-ixutjvc 
dolphins, and j,'all'fins with Iii-iuiic; -ul . luit \n1m1 
to do with the ,L:nal staiinc i xii.iu'-i ul \,ii.ui. v at the 
bottiiiu their author'' did U'>t ^.iinw *^'1 lli'\- di<-\\ a 
» !n(<k '}, \ til’* nu#]» 1“ 1* pif'i 111 J.tiifi. .ind '(id I. 

upon it the lalul Toiim .\u-li,'ti' >-1 <ifi> ul ihi- oilu i 

• • 

d'>i|analiouft ju-i mi-ulitiii'-d. 1 li'- ■ outii,'ui.ilion o| ini 
tcnitoivon dillcrent nia|)> did iioi arjitr. and not nU'- 
of them sif^nitud a i oa-t with aiivthiuL; lib llie.loiiu 
ol the real Gre.it Southern I'l.iitiiient * 

If.! the period of f.in-V i-in e.-eded that fd jiati.luvuk 
Came the Dutch. f»ften blown fiut oj (h< u tiue <durse 
from tfie Cape of («ood Hope to the Spi''• bl-mds, and 
stumbling upon the shores of \Ve‘'tehi .\u>tiali.i. To 
some such arcidtyit we probably owi* tlu* pi< - e of improved 
cartography shtwn upon Emmeiie .Mollineux’,-) map^ 
which Hakluyt inserted in ''Oirie copies of the second 
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edition o! his Principal Navigations, and which Shake¬ 
speare is supposed to have had in mind when, in a merry 
•scene in Twelfth Night, he made Maria say of Malvolio 
HI. ii. 85): ‘ He does smile his face into more lines than 
is in the new map with the augmentation of the Indies.' ‘ 
. This map marks an improvement, in the sense that an 
appp^ach to the truth, probably founded on actual ob¬ 
servation, is an improvement on a large, comprehensive 
piece of guess work. Emmerie Mollineux expunged the 
imaginary region; and substituted a small tongue of land, 
shapiid like a thimble. It was doubtless copied from 
some Dutch chart; and though wc must not look for 
precision of outliiu' at so early a date, it is sufiicient 
to show that sonn* navigator had seen, hereabouts, a 
real piece of Australia*’and had made a note of what it 
looked like. It is not much, but, rightly regarded, it is 
like the (irst gfeam of l 7 ght on the dark sky where the 
dawn is to paint its radiance .. . ■ 

English Dumpier (1686-88, and 1699-1701) and Dutch 
Gasman (1642-44) made the most substantial sontribu- 
tions to the world’s knowledge of the true form, of 
Australia to be credited to any individual navigators 
before the coming of C,ook, the greatest of all. 


' .See Mt. Charles C^ote’s paper in Tiansot liens ef Ktti' Shaktsftart 
Soiiety, 1877-79. He re -d die phrase ‘ augnienl.ilion of the Indies.' as refer- 
hn); to this and some (>;her additions to the map of the worlU, now for the 
first time shown. In lihosc days, of course, ‘the Indic'’ meant pretty well 
everythi^p out of Kuropc, incUidinp America. It is curious that Flinders 
called the aboriginals whom he saw in Port Phillip ‘ |ndians.’ Probably all 
^•Ctioured peoples were ‘ Indians ’ to seamen even so h te as his day. There 
is a fine copy of the map referred to in vol. i. of the 1903 edition of Hakluyt, 
edited by Prof. Walter Raleigh. 
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It is very strange that so long a jH'ruul a^ a century ami 
a half should have been allowed to lapse betwe<-n T.isinan’s 
very remarkable voyage and I'lindei-s' coni|)letion th^ 
outline of Australia, and tJiat fhree-tpiarters ot a century 
should have separated the explor.iti(’>n> t»l Dainpiei ami 
Cook. Here, crooned over by hir great giun founts, 
baring her broa(H>reast of jdains^tA the sun and4M<u)n. 
lay a land holding within her imnunM- :-olitud<s un¬ 
imaginable wealth ; genial in cellmate, licli in ^oll, abound 
ing in mineral tr»‘asuri>, lit to be .l•hoIue Im happv, 
industrious millions. Vet, while aV|in< i .m<l (iiti ipii-e 
schemed and fought lor the \u a .md the east, tin- 
treasury of the south reniaiiu'd un-'iilicii<-(l. It is m>t 
for us to regret that Australia was leli loi .i rate that 
knew how to woo her with atlecfion .md to (omjuei her 
with their .science and their will, vet we c.m but wond<‘i 
that fortune should hav*- l>ee.f so t.irdy and so leti^ait 
in d’'- .'losing .a^fifth divisum of the globe* 

While this piecing together of the outline of Uio con¬ 
tinent waf. proceeding, specul.ition was natur.illy rile 
among men of .science ;is to wli.it countiies southern 
latitudes contained, and what theii i .ip.^bilitu '* were. 
It was essentially a scientific profdem .iw.uMng solut’ion . 
and it is not surprising that the b'reiich, (piick-lirained, 
inquisitive, eager in pursuit of ideaj, should have been 
active* in this field. 

Their intellectual concern with S(>uth Sea discovery 
may be said to date from the publication of the Pdites 
Lettres of Pier/e Louis Moreau do Maupertuis. He wa?, 
like some of whom Browning has written, a ' person of 
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some importance in his day/ and his writings on physics 
are still mentioned with respect in works devoted to the 
histoiy of science. But he is perhaps chiefly remembered 
as the savant whom Frederick the Great attracted to his 
court during a period of aloofness from the scintillating 
Voltaire, * and who consequently became a writhing 
target for the jealou 5 ridicule of that waspish wit. Poor 
Maupertuis, unhappy in his exit from life, would appear 
to have been restless after it, for his ghost is averred to 
have stalked in the hall of the Academy of Berlin, and 
to have been se^n: by a brother professor there, the 
remarkable phenomenon being solemnly recorded in the 
Transactions of that learned body.^ But of far more 
practical importance than “the appearance of his perturbed 
shade, was the effect of fiis Petites Lettres, which suggested 
twclv^ projects for the advancement of knowledge, one 
of^yhich w’as the promotion discovery in the southern 
hemisphere. _ 

Shortly after Its publication, Maupertuis’ proposition 
was discussed by a society of accomplished 3 tudents 
meeting at Dijon, the ancient capital of Burgundy. A 
member of the Society to whom much deference \fras 
paid, was Charles de Brosses, lawyer, scholar, and 
President of the Parlement of the Province.* "De Brosses 
was an industrious student and writer, the translator of 
Sallust into French, and author of several valuable 
historicgil and philological works, including a number of 

* See Sir Walter Scott’s Demonology ami \Vitchiraft,'\jeWex I. 

«*•* The local parliaments were abolished in the reign of Louis XV., re- 
. Dstated by Louis XVI., and finally swept away in the stormy demolition of 
ancient institutions to make ground for the coiisiitutiun of 1791. 
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learned papers which may be read—or not—in the stout 
calf-bound quartos enshrining the records of the Ai ailetuY 
of Inscriptitjns.* He was also Voltaire’s landloul at 
Tournay, and had a (juarn -1 \v<ith him about a matter tif 
firewood ; but De Brosses was a lawyer, whilst I’olt.iiri' 
was only a philosopher and a poe'« so tli.it of couise the 
result was ‘qu’il Enrage d’avoir enlin .i p.iver.’* 

The discus.sion at Dijon w.is mon' fruitful in results 
than such colhKjuies, usuallv .ire Jh w.ts 

espeei.illy struck with the utilitv of e\j»!oi.i(i(.n in Mtuthern 
seas, anrl considered that the I'leiii h* if.ition sii<*ul(i t.ike 
the lead in such an endi .ivour, lie spoke for .1 full hoiii 
in support of this p.irtieui.ir -jug^ lion of M.tu|>eifuis, 
and whi-n he had finished hi'' ‘«llow-inembeis .issured 
him that what he h.id ;idv.tn< ed w.is so ndvel .md inteiesf- 
ing that he would do well to^xp.uid lis idi .1^ u^o .m 
es>av. to be read af the in^xt meeting De BiO''-. s Tlul 
more ; lor'nV-At-rnte two solid (juarto vojumes, published 
at Paris in 1756—' avec approb.ifion < f privilegi dilNiov,' 
as the title jiage savs in whi'h he o l.ited .dl th.it he 
could learn about previous vo\Mges to the south, .mil 
ixiinted out. with generous amplitude, in limpid, Hy<-nl 
French, the desirableness of pursuing further discoveries 
there. Incidentally he coined a useful word : to Monsieur 

'• Ills jupcr> in l!..it rrj;i:nrnt of rang'' '> -'t .' ; ' r.'.'! "I fifty yr.ir», 

firim 1746 to 1796. Tli'-y <ieaJ chirlly willi I<r.-i..i i.i I'.ij, .nri'l <>',{«'ci.illj 
with points suggested fiy the author's prnfoiin'l vtiely of S.illi't, f,il.l«>ii 
pjy.s De Brosses the compliment of 'juoatig l«o of l.is w'irks, an'} r'.ni 
mends hi> ' tingulu ■ diligence.' with emphasis '-n the a'ijectis-r. (.Se.j 
Oihtson’s Dfihnt ami Fall .'/ tk€ F'mfin lJury's edition, i». ,'}7, 

and vii. 168.) 

* Lanton'a Vchaite, p. 139. 
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le President Charles de Brosses we owe the name 
^Australasia.’ ‘ 

A work written over one hundred and fifty years ago, 
recommending a project Idng since completed, can hardly 
be expected to be full of living interest. Yet this book 
of De^Brosses, apart, firom the research which it evinced, 
was infused with a* large, humane sinrit that lifted it 
high above the level of a, prospectus. The author had 
a sense of patriotjism that looked‘beyond the aggrandise¬ 
ment that might accnie from extensive acquisitions, to 
the ideal of sprealling French civilisation as a beneficent 
force. He wished his country to share in a great work 
of discovery that wodld redound to its glory as well as 
to its influence. Glory,'he wrote, in a fine piece of French 
prose, is the dominant passion of kings ; but their common 
and ifiveterate c^Tor is to^scarch for it in war—that is to 
sa^, in the reciprocal misfortunes of their subjects and 
their neighbour^. But there never is any true glory for 
them'unless the happiness of nations is tliQ object of 
their enterprises. In the task which he recommended, 
the grandeur of the object was joined to utility. ,To 
augment the lands known to civilised mankind by a new 

world, and to enrich the old world \vith the natural pro- 

• « 

' Oe Brosses, Histitirt <ies Nitvigalions aux Ttrrts Austrxiln, i. 4369111) 
ii. 367. Max MiUIer, i'" his l-exiutes on the Origin of Mtgior, p. 59, 
slatci) that De Htosscs coined three valuable words, ‘fetishism,' ' t'otynesia,’ 
and ‘Australia.’ He cf.'tainly did not originate the word Australia, which 
does not (i:cur anywhere in his book. Quiros, in 1606, named one of the 
islands of the {few Hebrides group Austrialia del Espititu Santo, though he 
reems to have done so in compliment to Philip in., '.'ho ruled Austria as 
well as Spain (see Markham, Foyages of Quiros, vol. i. p. axx (Hakluyt 
Society)). ‘ Australasia ’ was De Brosses' new name for a broad division of 
the globe. He derived it from the Latin aswfra/us southern 4 -.< 4 rui. 
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ducts of the new—this would be the effect of the fresh 
discoveries that he anticipated. What comparison could 
there be between such a project and the conqiu'st—^ 
might be the unjust conquest—of some ravagt'd piece 
of territory, of two or three fortresses battered by cannon 
and acquired by the massacre, the ruin, the desolation, 
and the regrets •! the vanquished ^Ji'ople ; bouglrt. too, 
at a price a hundred times greater than would suftice 
for the entire voyage of discofery proposed. He ]K)inted 
out that the task could only be taHen in hand by a 
government; it was too l.irge ftr^ individuals. But 
the result w.is certain. In truth, to succeed in the 
complete discovery of the Terre^ Austrah-s. it was not 
necessary to have any other end in view than success : 
it was simply necessary to employ propt-r means and 
suflicient forces. ^ 

De Brosses discussed tV ptobably most advantageous 
situalioi/'for-settlemoiH in tjie South Seas, though in 
doing so he was hamjx-red l)y insuf'rtcient kp^jwlcdge. 
Relying *upon the reports of Txsman, he considered 
New Zcalan^ and ‘ la terre de Diemen ’—that is, Tas- 
inania—too distant and too litth- known .for ai> experi¬ 
ment ; whilst the narratives of D.ynpier did not*make 
those parts of New Holland thatfht; had visited—the 
west,and north of Australia—appear attractive. On the* 
whole, he favoured the island to the cast of Papua— 
New Guinea—known as New Britain (now N(*w Pome* 
rania), and thie Austrialia del Espiritu Santo < 4 . the 
Spanish navigator Quiros as very suitable. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the present French settlements in tht\ 
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New Hebrides embrace the latter island, whilst their 
possessions in the New Caledonia group are quite close ; 
ffo that ultimately they have planted themselves on the 
very spot which a centur^y and a half ago the savant 
of Dijon considered best fitted for them. Dc Brosses 
admitted*that the establishment of such settlements as 
he rectmmended woifld not be the worb of a day. Great 
enterprises require great efforts. It is for individuals 
to measure years, he loftily said ^ nations calculate by 
centuries. l^owin'Iiil peoples must take e.xtended views 
of things.; and kjngs, as their chiefs, animated by the 
desire of glory and thi' love of country and of humanity, 
ought to consider theyiselves as personalities persisting 
always, and working for elernity.^ 

The elevaied tone of f>e Brossc's' book was calculated 
to make a telling appeal to the French nation, with their 
lovq of eclat ancF their lealiy i 'ceptivity. It was made, 
foo, in the age of'Voltaire, wh('n\he great mai><ras living 
at Laus'-pne ; and when, too, another of equally enduring 
fami', lidward Gibbon, was, in the same neighbourhood, 
polishing those balanc«‘d periods in which l^e has related 
the degeneracy of the successors of the C.nesars. It was 
an age of intellectua’^ferment. Rousseau was writing hi?. 
Control Social (lyboji, th<’ Encyclopedic was leavening 
"Gallic thought. Theie was a particular proneness to 
accept fresh ideas ; k new sense of national consciousness 
^vas awaljening. ' 

Th^ effect (\f the President's work was almost immediate. 

' The p.is9age.s suiumart:>cit .irc to be found in Ue Brusses, i. 4, 8, 11, 19; 
'And ii. joS. 3S0, and jSj. 
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De Brasses published it in 1756 ; and in 1766 Louis de 
Bougainville sailed from France in command of La 
Boudeitsc and L’Etoile on a vo3^agc around the world. 

A eulogy pronounced on De Brasses before the Academy 
of Inscriptions bj'^ Dupuy- hardly put the case too 
strong!)' when it was said that before he died'he had 
the satisfaction to»see in Europe men animated bj’ his 
spirit, who had gone forth, braving tlie risks of a long 
voyage, to make discoveries; though tli(' prophecy that 
centuries to come would doubtless coihit to his glory 
the achievements of navigators has iiyt ln'cn verifK'd. 
The world is perhaps too littU' inclined to accord tt) him 
who promulgates an idea the nraj^ie readilj' bestoweil 
upon those who realise it. 

Bougainville discovered th(' N.ivigator li^lands, re¬ 
discovered the Solomon group, and was only justj^ore- 
stalled by tbe Englishman, ^Wallis, in the discovery^)! 
Fahiti. H>. pn^luced a hook •)! travel Vhich m.iv' be 
read with scarcelj’ less interest than the \Vond('rfuIvvoik 
of his contemporar)-. Cook. 

The voyage^ of Nicholas Marion-Dufresne (1771) 
differed from the other French expedi^nns of the .leries 
in that one of the ships belonged to th/ commander, and 
part of the cost was sustained by hSn. Me was fired 
b)' a passion for exploration, which led him to propose 
that he should take out his vessel, Lc Mascurin, in 
company with a ship of the navy, and that a grant should 

' See the Voyage dJ Monde far la frf^ale dn A'oi l.a lioudtu-t et la fliiU » 

/- £foileen i766-7.S-<), hy^Louis He 6ou)'ainvilIe, Paris, 1771. 

■ Memoirs of the Aeademy of Inicriftion -, xlii. 177. 
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be made to him from the public funds. The French 
Government acquiesced, and gave him Le Marquis de 
^Castries. He did some exploring in southern Tasmania, 
but his career was cut s|iort in New Zealand, where, in 
the Bay of Islands, he was killed and eaten by Maories 
in 1772.* One of tl^c objects of the voyage was to take 
back** to Tahiti a jnative woman, Asntouron, who had 
been brought to Paris by Bougainville to be shown at the 
court of Louis xv.; but She dic^ of smallpox cn route. 

Again, in the expedition commanded by the ill- 
fated La Peroqsc* sailed from France on a discovery 
vfiyagc.- The appearance of his two ships, La Boussolc 
and L'Astrolabe, in Port Jackson only a fortnight after 
Governor Phillij) ha^ landed in Botany Bay to establish 
the first British settlement in Australia, was an event not 
less surprising to th<‘ governor than to La Perousc, who 
hfd left France before colonisation was intended by the 
linglish (ioverAment, though Ke heard of it ifi the course 
of th^^c voyage.' The French navigator remained in the 
harbour from February 23 to March 10 (1788)' dh excellent 
terms with Phillip ; and then, sailing awpy to pursue his 
discoveries,*' vanished trackless into blue immensity, and 
only some mournful mysterious shadow of him hovered 
long in all heads‘and hearts.’ His remark to Captain 
King, ‘ Mr. Cook has done so much that he has.left me 
nothing to do but admire his work,’ indicated the generous 
candoH.r of his disposition. His fate after he sailed from 

' KiKlion, Nouitau I ’eyageH la Mtr du Sud, Paris, 17S3. 

* See the yojrag^e dt la Piroutt, redig^ par M. L. A. Milet-Mureau, vol. i., 
Paris, 1797. 
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Sydney remained a mystery for forty years. Flinders, on 
his voyage inside the Barrier Reef in 1802, kept a look¬ 
out for wreckage that might afford a key to the problem." 
He wrote : ‘ The French navigator La P<!^rousc, whose 
unfortunate situation, if in existence, was always^present 
to my mind, had been wrecked, as ij^was thought, some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of New Caledonia : and* if so 
the remnants of his ships wen^ likely to be brought upon 
this coast by the trade, winds, and nii^dif indicate the 
situation of the reef or island whicli had proved so fatal 
to him. With such an indication, I \\?u»li‘d to believe in 
the possibility of finding the* jdaci' ; ;md tliougli the 
hope of restoring La Perouse or any of his coini)anions 
to their country and friends cou'd not, after so many 
years, be rationally entertained, yet to gain some 
knowledge of their fate would do away.^with th* pain 
of suspense, and it might hot b(' too late 'Tt/^(‘tri«v<* 
some document^ of thcTr discwveries.’' The vigilance 
of Flinders to this end indicates the fascinalioM\vhieh 
the mysterious fate of the French mariner had for 
seamen, until-doubts were finally s<‘t at rest in 1827, 
when one of the East India Company’s Ships, *ujider 
Captain Dillon, found at Manicolo, in the New Hebrides, 
traces of the wreckage of the vessels of La P^rOuse. 
Nativi? tradition enabled the history of the end of the 
expedition to be ascertained. The French ships, on a 
dark and stongy night, were both driven on tfie reef, 
and soon pounded to match-wood. A few of the sailors 
got ashore, but most were drowned; and the bulk of 

' Flinders, Voyagt, ii. 4S. 
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the remainder were lost in an unsuccessful attempt to 
make for civilised regions from the coral isolation of 
'"Manicolo. A monument to the memory of the gallant 
La P 4 rouse, on the coast ^ few miles from Sydney, now 

fronts the Pacific whose winds wafted him to his doom, 

« 

and beneath whose '\^aters he found his grave. 

Tlfti next link ip the chain was fftmished by the ex¬ 
pedition commanded by Bruni Dentrecasteaux, who, 
while the hurricane of t^c Resolution was raging, was 
despatched (170*1) to st'arch for La Perouse. He made 
important discoydies on his own account,^ both on the 
mainland of Australia and in Tasmania; and though 
he found no trace af his predecessor, his own name is 
honourably remembqjfd among the eminent navigators 
who did original work in Australasia. It was Dentre- 
caste^ux’ hyd^rographer, Beautemps Beaupr6, whose 
charting ‘irl part {)f the sfjuthem coast of Australia 
was so highly praised by.Flind&rs. 

Thypxpediti6ns thus enumerated were all despatched 
before the era of Napoleon, and appreciation of their 
objects cannot therefore be complicated by doubts as to 
his ^Machiavelliaii designs. Bougainville's voyage, and 
that of Marion-Dulkcsnc, were promoted under Louis xv., 
that* of La P^rouSe under Louis xvi., and Dentrecas¬ 
teaux’ under the Revolutionary Assembly. Eaeh was 
an expedition of discovery. 

' Next* came the expedition commanded by Nicolas 
Baadin, with which we are mainly concerned, and which 

' PfMtPttasteaus, redige par M. de K()$je 1 , Taris, tSoS; Labil* 

lardicre, Ktlation tin I’ojfagt d ia Ktchtnht dt la Plrouse, Paris, tSoa 
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was despatched under the Consulate. It will presently 
be demonstrated that it did not differ in purpose from 
its predecessors, and that there is nothing to show that, 
in authorising it Bonaparte had any other object than 
that professed. But before pursuing that subject, lef 
it be made clear that French exploring expeditions to 
the South Seas wer^ continued aftei^^he final overthrow 
of the Empire. 

In 1817, while Napoleon was mewed up in St. Helena, 
and a Bourbon once mor^ occupied the throne of France 
as Louis XVIII., the ships Uranic wnd^Physicicmic were 
sent out under the command of Captain* Louis de Frey- 
cinet, the cartographer of Baudin’s expedition.' They 
visited some of the scenes of former Viimcli exploits, and 
Freycinet took advantage of his jlbsition on tlu* west 
coast to pull down and appropriate for the French 
Academy of Inscriptions the old»st memoriftl oLju irouean 
presence in Austr,jilia. That is to say, he.took tlfo'^phiu* 
put up by the Dutchman Vlammg in ibyy, in pk^cc of 
that ereettiisn 1616 by Dirk Haticks on the island bearing 
the name of ‘Dirk Hartog,’ to commemorate his visit 
L in the ship Eendraght of Amsterdam.'-' • Freycinet, had 
desired to take the plate when he \.^as an onicer»on 
Le Naturaliste in July 1801, but Captain Hamelin, the 
commander, would not permit it to be disturbed. On 
the contrary, he set up a new post with the plate affixed 
to it, and expressed the opinion that to remove an 
interesting memorial that for over a century had b^en 
/ 

* aulour du AUndt, entrtftit pur urdtt Ju Hoi, par Louis de Fiey- 

ciiiet, Paris, 1827. ' * Uid., i. 449. 
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spared by nature and by man, would be to commit a kind 
of sacrilege.! Freycinet was not so scrupulous. 

Again, in 1824, the Baron de Bougainville, a son of the 
older navigator, and who as a junior officer had sailed 
Vith Baudin, took out the ships ThHis and Espirance 
on a voyage to the South Seas, for purely geographical 
purj^oses; * and still later, in 1826-28^ during the reign of 
Charles x., DumoAt d'Urville, in the Astrolabe, did valu¬ 
able exploratory work, especially in the Western Pacific.® 

The whole pf these expeditions, with the partial 
exception of that of Marion-Dufresne, were conducted in 
ships of the Freiicn navy, commanded by French officers, 
supported by French funds, and their official records 
were published at the expense of the French Government. 

A certain unity of pTirpose characterised them ; and that 
purpose was as purely and truly directed to extend man’s 
knowledge of the habit''ble earth as was that of any 
s?7pr jltion that, ever sailed un^er any flag. 

To^attempt^ therefore, to isolate Baudin’s expedition 
from the series to which it rightly belongs, sinsply because 
it was undertaken while Bonaparte was at the head of 
the State, is to convey a false idea of it. If there were . 
an> evidence to ihow that it differed from the others in 

‘ ' II eCit pensc comiiK-ttrc un sacrilege en gardant a son hord cette plaque 
tespectee pendant pres de deux siecles par la nature ct par les hommes qui 
pouvoient avant nous I’avoir observ^e’ (P^ron, Voyage de Di'ecttver/es, i. 
> 95 )- 

* Journal de la S’avigation autour du monde de la frfgate La Thitis et de la 
(orvette fJEjirame,'pendant les amUes 1824-6; puhlii par ordre du Hoi. 
Par ,M. le Baron de Bougainville. 

^ Voyage de la corvette L'Astrolabe, ex6cuti^ par ordre du Roi, pendant les 
ann6es 1826-9, Ic commandement de M. J. Dumont D’Urville, Paris, 
i8jo. 
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its aims, it would be quite proper to make it stand alone. 
But there is not. 

Nor must it be supposed that this particular enterprise^ 
originated with the First Consul. It was not a scheme 
generated in his teeming braifl, like the strategy of 
campaign, or a masterstroke of diplomacy. It was placed 
before him for approval in the shijie of a proposition 
from the Institute of France, a scientific body, coijcerned 
not with political machination^ but with the sidvance- 
ment of knowledge. Thfi Institute consyered that there 
was useful work to be done by a ^ew e.xpod^tion of 
discovery, and believed it to be its dflty to submit a 
plan to the Government, y/e are so informed by Peron, 
and there is the best of reasons fcr t)elieving him.' The 
history of the voyage was publisheiTaftc'r Napoleon had 
become Emperor, under his sanction, at the Imperial 
Press. If his had been the ori<?inating nwyL-jt^is quite 
certain that credit for ^le idea would jnot havcA'’‘>S8n«r 
claimed for others. On the contrary, we sjiould prsjbably 
have had a» adulatory paragraph from P( 5 ron’s pen about 
the beneficence of the Imperial will as exercised in the 
cause of science. 

Quite apart from P^ron's statement, however, there*are 
three official declarations to the like effect. First there 

is the announcement in the Monitcur- that it was the 

• 

' * L’honneur national et Ic progres dcs sciences parmi nous sc reumssuient 
done pour r^Iamer une expedition de dccouvertcs aux Terres Arylrales, ei 
rinstitut de France’brut devoir la propo.ser au gouverncment ’ (I’cron, 
Voyage de Dieouvertet, i. 4). 

^ 23rd Floral, sA viii.: ‘ L’Institut national a demand^ au premier ** 
consul, et a obtenu. • 
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Institute which requested Bonaparte to sanction the 
expedition. Secondly, when Vice-Admiral Rosily re¬ 
tried to the Minister of Marine on Freycinet’s charts 
in 1813,* he commenced by observing that the expedition 
*^1iad for its object the cbmpletion of the knowledge of 
the coasts of New Holland which were not hitherto 
entirfly known.’ Thirdly, Henri d§ Freycinet, writing 
in i8o§,* said that* it was the high interest stimulated by 
the voyages of La P^jrou^ and Dentrecasteaux that made 
the Institute eagerly desirous cfb new enterprise devoted 
to the feconnaissqnce of Australia. The last two state¬ 
ments were, it \^ill be observed, published by Napoleon's 
official organ when the Empirp was at its height. 

There is no positive evidence as to what members of 
the Institute were cRiefly instrumental in formulating the 
proposal for Napoleon’s consideration. We do not know 
whethermemberii explained their scheme to him 
-t5« or laid before him a written statement. If there 
was iyj>lan in panuscript, the text of it has never been 
published.^ There is only one document relating to the 
expedition in the collected correspondence of Napoleon ; * 
and that cqncerSied an incident to whicli reference .will 
be fnade in the next chapter. The reason for the absence 
of .letters concerning the matter among Napoleon's 

' .!/•>»»»/«/»•, J.muary 15, 1813. - yw./., July 2,11808. 

» ‘ Probably it was suppressed or destroyed,’ says Dr. Holland Rose (Life 
of NapoUon, t. 379). But why should it hare been? There is no reason to 
suppose tnat it contained anything which it was to anybody’s interest to 
desvby or suppress. Indeed, it is by no means cleir that there was such 
, a document, it is quite likely that the scheme of the Institute was expl.-iined 
verbally to the First Consul. Why manufiscture mysteries ? 

* Edition of 1861. * 
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papers is presumably that he left the carrying oiit of 
the project to the Institute; for he was not wqjnt to 
restrain his directing hand in affairs in which he wa^ 
personally concerned. 

But there were two leading*hiembers of the InstitiKe'^ 
who had already concerned themselves with Australasian 
discovery, and whp may safely b*t* assumed to^have 
taken the initiative in this matter, lliey were Bougain¬ 
ville the explorer, who had conmiandod the expedition 
of 1766-71, and Charles ’PieiTe Claret de Fleurieu, who 
had been Minister of Marine in I7()0. ^ind had written u 
book on the Dicouvertes dcs Fraui'nis da/is Ic xiui-cst dc la 
Noiivellc Guinic (Paris, 1799), in which he maintained the 
prior claims of the French navigators Bougainville and 
Survillc to discoveries to which lau’r English explorers 
had in ignorance given fresh names. Fleurieu had also 
intended to write the history of ♦Jie voyages (^J^a Perouse, 
but was prevented by pressure of official ana 

occupations, and handed the work over to Milet-Mureau.* 

I I ^ 

He stood high in the esteem of Napoleon, was a counsellor 
of State during the Consulate, became intendant-gen»;ral 
of the Emperor’s household, governor bf the paljyce of 
Versailles, senator, and comte. Both Fleurieu hnd 
Bougainville had abundant opportuniti^ for explaining 
the utility of a fresh voyage of exploration to Napoleon. 

It was, too, quite natural that these men should desire 
to promote a new French voyage of djscovery. ^ None 
knew better what might be hoped to be achieved. -.^Ve 
are fairly safe u> assuming that they moved the Institute 

’ yityajfe de la Pirtuse, Preface, i. p. iii. 
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to submit a proposition to the First Consul; and it is 
not improbable that they personally interviewed him on 
the subject. 

Bonaparte, at any rate, received the proposal ‘ with 
luLerest,’ and we learn fiom Peron ^ that he definitely 
authorised the expedition at the very time when his army 
of reserve was aboxvf to move from Geneva to cross the 
Alps iit that astonishing campaign which conduced, by 
swift, toilsome, and surprising manoeuvres, to the crushing 
victory of Marengo. The plan or the Institute was there¬ 
fore ratified in May i8oo. The Austrians at that time 
were holding French arms si’verely in check in Savoy and 
northern Italy. Suchet, Massena, Oudinot, and Soult 
were, with fluctuating fortunes but always with stubborn 
valour, clinging desptratoily to their positions or yielding 
ground to superior strength, awaiting with confidence the 
hour when tlv»<Bupreme in/ister would strike the shattering 
b3/x*»-»4ni;it, whi’e relieving the,pressure on them, would 
compli^ely change the aspect of the war. It was while 
pondering his niasterstroke, and deliberating on the choice 
of the path across the Alps that was to lead to it, that 
Bonaparte gave wis approval; while elaborating a scheme 
to cfVerwhelm the armies of Austria in an abyss of carnage, 
that he expressed the wish that, as the expedition would 
come in contact with ignorant savages, care should be 
taken to make it appear that the French met them as 
' frienc^ and benefactors.’ 

may here be parenthetically rema/ked that it does 
- not make us think more favourably of^Freycinet that 

* W'yag* dt DictuvirttSt )< 4. 
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when, in 1824, he issued a new edition of the Voyage de 
Dicouvertes,he omitted all Peron's references to Napoleon’s 
interest in the expedition, and his direction that when 
savages were met the French should appear among 
them ‘comme des amis et Ses bionfaiteurs.’* WMie 
Peron tells us that this laudable wish was personally 
expressed by the girst Consul, I're'vcinet * altororl the 
phrase to ' le gouvemement voulut,' etc. ye had 
absolutely no justification for doing so. The reader of 
the second edition of the book had a right to expt*et that 
he was in possession of the original |ext, save,for the 
correction of incidental errors. Hut in 1824 NapoU'on 
was dead, a Bourbon reigped in l’'rance. and b'n'ycinf't 
was the servant of the monarel^ to which h(' owed the 
command of the i-xpedition o( 181^. The suppresshm 
of Napoleon’s name and the nrord ol his actions^ from 
Peron’s text, was a puerih* pie«.' of servilit > .r 

There is notlyng sun(.uising in Hon;r|jarle’s ti/t.llal 
approval of the ('ntorprise. One luis only to stivly the 
volumes iu which M. Frederic, Masson hit « oll(Tfed th<^ 
papers and memoranda relating to Napo^on’s youth and 
early manhood to realise how intensely kii<“n was his 
interest in geography and travi’l. In one of those inl<*rest- 
ing works is a document occupying eight printed pag(?s, 
in which Napoleon had summarised a geographitral text¬ 
book, with a view to the more perfect mastery of its 

contents.® It is curious to note how little the, young 

♦ 

‘ IV-ron, i. to. - i. 74, in the 1824 edition. 

’ See Masson's NipoUon /nfonnu ; Papitn Iniditi I'aris, 1895, vol. li. 
p. 44. The text-book was’that of Lacroix. 
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scholar was able to ascertain about Australasia from 
the volume from which he learnt the elements of that 
science for which, with his genius for strategy and tactics, 

, he must have had an instinctive taste. ' La Nouvelle 
Giiin^e, la Carpentarie, *la Nouvelle Hollande,’ etc., 
figure in his notes as the countries forming the principal 
part of the southlm hemisphere row grouped under 
the denomination of Australasia; ‘ la Carpentarie ’ 

thus signalised as a separated land being simply the 
northern regiorf of Australia proper, the farthest limit 
of which is Cape^York.‘ 

It is not a lit&e interesting, that when, in April 1800, 
twenty sculptors weye commissioned to execute as many 
busts of great men to adorn the Galerie dcs Consuls, the 
only Englishmen among the honoured score were Marl- 
borouf'h and Dampicr.® It is curious to find the adventur- 
ouf ex-buGv-c^ecr in such noble company as that of 

Cicero, Cato, C.csar, Demostheres, Frederick the Great, 

% 

and George Washington, but the fact that he was among 
the selected hc^rocs may be taken as another evidence of 
Bonaparte’s ini 'rest in the men who helped to find out 
what the world was like. Perhaps if somebody had seen 
him reading Dampier’s Voyages, as he read Cook’s on 
the way to Egypt, that fact would have been instanced 
as another proof, not of his fondness for extremely 
fascinating literature, but of the nourishment of a secret 
passior to seize the coasts which Dampier explored. 

' Mallet’s Description do /’{/Mitwrs (Frankfort, 1686) mentions ‘Carpen* 
terie ’ as being near the * Terre des Papons,' and as discovered by the Dutch 
captain, Carpenter. * Aulard, Paru sous It Consulat, i. 367. 
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Napoleon had been a good and a diligent student. 
The fascinating but hateful characteristics of his later 
career, when he was the Emperor with a heart petritied 
and corroded by ambition, tjic conqueror ever gree^'' 
of fresh conquest, the scourge of nations and the tyrant 
of kings, too often make one overloo\;,the liberal instincts 
of his earlier yeaiif. His passion f«r knowledgP was 
profound, and he was the pronounced friend of every 
genuine man of science,, of every movement having for 
its object the acquisition and diffusion of fresh enlighten¬ 
ment. It is an English writer * who s:¥ys of him‘that he 
was, ‘ amongst the great heroes and statesmen of his age. 
the first and foremost if not the offly one, wlio seemed 
thoroughly to realise the part which science was destined 
to play in the immediate future ’; and the same author 
adds that ‘ some of the glory of Laplace and Cuvifr falls 

I *T 

Upon Napoleon.’ He took* jdeasure in the compfiny 
and conversation"of men"of science ; and nev(>r more* so 
than during the period of the Consulate. Thibaudeau’s 
memoirs show him dining on(^ night with Laplace, Monge, 
and Berthollet; and the English trr>^slator of that 
delightful book® emphasises the contrast Betw'cefk.the 
‘ just and noble sanity of the First Consul of 1802 and the 
delirium of the Emperor of 1812.' The failure to keep 
that difference in mind—to recognise that the Bonaparte 
of the early Consulate was capable of exalted ideals for 
the general well-being that were foreign {o the Napojeon 

' Merz, Hiitory 0f Eureptan Thought in the Ninettcnth Century, i. 152-54. 

^ Dr. Fortescae, 273. Compare also Lord Roscljcry, NupoUen, the ’ 
Loit Phase, p. 234 i * In the first period of his Consulate he was an almost 
ideal ruler. lie was firm, sagacious, far-seeing, energetic, just.’ 
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of ten years later—is fruitful of mistakes in interpreting 
his activities. On April 8 he attended a s^ce of the 
thstitute, and was there instrumental in reconciling 
rfveral persons who had become estranged through 
events which occurred during the Revolution.^ He was 
therefore on good c^erms with this learned body, and 
was ifimself a member of that division of it which was 
devoted to the physical and mathematical sciences.'^ 

It was quite ^natural, then, .that when the national 
representatives of scientific thought in France approached 
him wit*h a proposition that was calculated to make his 
era illustrious by a grand voyage of exploration which 
should complete marf’s l^owle'dge of the great continents, 
the First Consul gav' a ready consent. 

The task of preparing instructions for the voyage was 
entrusVed to a Committee of the Institute, consisting of 
Fle'iirieu, Bougainville, Laplu'e, Lact!'pede, Cuvier, Jussieu, 
Leli^vro, Langles, and Camus; whilst Degerando wrote a 
special'memorandum upon the methods to be followed / 
in the observat^n of savage peoples—the latter probably 
in consequence of the First Consul’s partisular direction 
on tliis subject. It was an admirably chosen body for 
formulating a programme of scientific research. A 
great astronomer, two eminent biologists, a famous 
botanist, a practical navigator, a geographer, all men of 
distinction among European savants, and two of them, 
Laplace and Cuvier, among the greatest, men of science of 
modem times, were scholars who knew what might be 


' AuUrd, Paris sons U ConsulU, i. 251. 
Thibaudeau (Engibh edition), p. 112. 
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expected to be gained for knowledge, and where and how 
the most fruitful results might be obtained. 

In their instnictions, the committee directed attention 
to the south coast of Tasmania—by that time known to 
be an island, since the discoveries of Bass and Flindct's, 
and their circumnavigation, had been the subject of much 
comment in Euro^'—as offeuing a ^ood lield f#r geo¬ 
graphical research. They indicated tlu' advisaytmess of 
exploring the eastern coast o^ tlu‘ island, of traversing 
Bass Strait with a view to a more complete examination 
than appeared to the Institute to ha^e l)een mad<.* up to 
that time, and of pursuing the southern coasts of Australia 
as far as the wc^stem poiwt of Denyccastc'aux' investiga¬ 
tions, especially with the objeft of searching that part 
of the land ‘ where then; is supposed to be a strait com¬ 
municating with the Gulf of ('arpenfari.i, aiu^ which, 
consequently, would divide Rew Holland into fwojarge 
and almost eq»al islands.’ So much at-complislu d, tlie 
expedition was to pay particular attention to tjlc* coasts 
westward of the Swan River, since tlJ; old navigators 
who had determined their contour had/ecessarily had to 
wfrrk with imperfect instruments. The vessels wore then 
to make a fuller exploration of the western and northern 
shores than had hitherto been achieved, to attack the 
soutb-west of Papua (New Guinea), and to investigate the ' 
Gulf of Carpentaria. No instructions sf:em to have been 
given relative Jo a further examination of thi: eastern* 
coasts of the continent. Cook’s work there was evidently 
thought to be sufficient, though Flinders formd several 
fresh and important harbours. The programme, as 
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P6ron pointed out, involved the exploration in detail 
of several thousands of miles of coasts hitherto quite 
luknown or imperfectly known, and its proper perform- 
^ance was calculated to accomplish highly important work 
in*^rfecting a knowledge of the geography of the 
southern hemisphere.^ 

The ?<'rench Government fitted out Ihe expedition in a 
lavish apd elaborate fashion.^ Funds were not stinted, 
and the commander was given unlimited credit to obtain 
anything that he'required at any port of call. The best 
scientific •instrumerjts were procured, and the stores of 
the great naval depot of Havre were thrown open for the 
equipment of the ship;; with every necessity and comfort 
for a long voyage. Luxuries were not spared; ‘ in a 
word,' says Peron, ‘ the Government had ordered that 
nothing,, whatever sliould be omitted that could assure 
the preservation of health, promote the work of the 
staff, and guarantee the jndepeadence of the expedi¬ 
tion.’ \ 

Two vessels lying in the port of Havre were selected. 
The principal ori,e, which was named Giographe, 
was a. corvette of 30 guns, 450 tons, drawing 
fifteen or sixteen feet of water, a fast sailer, but, in 
P^ron’s opinion, not so good a boat for the purpose as 
‘ her consort. Flinders described her as a ‘ heavy-looking 
ship.’ The second vessel, named Le Naturaliste, was a 
strong, lumbering store-ship, very slow, ^)ut solid. She 

' Les savans ont vu avec le plus grand interet les soins ,que le gouveme- 
menta pris pour rendre ce voyage utile a lliistoire naturellt et ii la connais- 
sance des romtrs des sauvages’ (dfMiVMr, aand Fruclidor). 
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was a ' grosse gabare/ as one French writer described 
her.^ 

The staff was selected with great care, special examina¬ 
tions being prescribed for the younger naval officers. A 
larg6 company of artists, men of science, and gardener^c- 
companied the expedition for the collection of specimens, 
the making of charts and drawings, jjnd the systematic 
observation of phenomena. There were two astrono¬ 
mers, two hydrographers, three botanists, five zoolo¬ 
gists, two mineralogists, five artists, and five gardeners. 
Probably no exploring expedition ttj^tho South Sc.as 
before this time had set out with such a large equip¬ 
ment of selected, talented*mcn for scientific and artistic 
work. The whole staff—nauticifl, scientific, and artistic 
—on the two ships consisted of sixty-one persons, of 
whom only twenty-nine returned to France after ^haring 
the fatigues and distress of^fhe whole voyage. Saven 
died, twenty had to be put ashore on arcTount of s('rif)iis 
illness, and five left the expedition for other cau!j,?s. 

The great German traveller and savant, Alexander von 
Humboldt, wjs in Paris while preparations were being 

' Dr. Holland Rose {Revolutionary and NapoUonic Eta, p. 139) 
heightens the effect of his argument by stating that Bonaparte ‘sent out 
men-of-war to survey the south coast of Australia for a settlement.’ It may 
be true that, strictly speaking, the ships were ‘ men-of-war,’ inasmuch as they 
were ships of the navy. But the reader would hardly derive the impression, 
from the words quoted, that they were vessels utterly unwarlike in equip¬ 
ment, manning, and command. As will presently be, seen, they^were very 
s(x>n loaded up with sdbntific specimens. Nor is there any warrant ^or the 
statement that the expedition was instructed to ‘survey the south coa.st of 
Australia for a settlement.’ There was nothing about settlement in the in¬ 
structions, which v^re not| as the passage would lead the reader to infer, 
confined to the south coast. 
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made for the despatch of the expedition ; and, being at 
that time desirous of pursuing scientific investigations in 
distant regions, he obtained permission to embark, with 
the instruments he had collected, in one of Baudin's 
vessels. He confessed, however, that he had ‘ but little 
confidence in the personal character of Captain Baudin,’ 
chiefly on account.of the dissatisfaction he had given to 
the Court of Vienna in regard to a previous voyage.* 
Humboldt’s testimony is interesting, inasmuch as, if it 
be reliable—and, as he was in close touch with leading 
French men of science, there is no reason to disbelieve 
him—the original intention was to make the voyage 
more extensive in r'Cope, and different in the route 
followed, than was afterwards determined. ‘ The first 
plan,' he wrote, ‘ was great, bold, and worthy of being 
executed by a more enlightened commander. The 
purfose of the expeditidh^ was to visit the Spanish 
possessions of South An^erica, Irom the mouth of the 
River Plata to the kingdom of Quito and the isthmus of 
Panama. After traversing the archipelago of the great 
ocean, and exploring the coasts of New Holland from 
Van Bienien’s Land to that of Nuyts, both vessels wbre 
to stop at Madagascar, and return by the Cape of Good 
Hope.’ Concerning the reasons why he was not ulti¬ 
mately taken, Humboldt was not accurately informed. 
‘ The war which broke out in Germany and Italy,’ he 
wrote, Metermilicd the French Govemixient to withdraw 
the ‘funds ■ granted for their voyage of discovery, and 

’ Humboldt’s Personal Narralire cf Trarels^ trati latcd by H. M. 
Williams, London, 1814, vul. i. pp. 6-8. 
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adjourn it to an indefinite period.’ Such was not the 
case. The funds were not withdrawn; the expedition 
was not adjourned. But Humboldt was a German, aftd 
the Institute very naturally ^esired that French savants 
should do the work which was tp be sustained by FrSich 
funds. There would probably be yie less inclination to 
employ Humboldt, aslie reserved to himself ‘ the»liberty 
of leaving Captain Baudin whenever I thought* proper.’ 
He believed himself to Jdc ‘ cruelly deceived in my hopes, 
seeing the plans which 1 had been {(jrniing during many 
years of my life overthrown in a singlcKjay.’ Bilt in view 
of his confessed dislike of the commander, it do('s not 
seem that, on this ground alone, it ^vould havi; been good 
policy to enrol him as a member of tlu' staff, when there 
were French men of science eager for appointment. 

The chief naturalist and future historian of* the ex¬ 
pedition, Francois Peron, twenty-five years age 
when he was commissioned to join Lc Ccu^raphc. Born 
at Cerilly (Allier) in 1775, he was left fatherWss at an 
early age ; but he was a bright, jjromising scholar, and 
the cure of his native place took him into his house with 
tlie object of educating him for the priesthood., But 
‘ seduced by the principles of liberty which served as 
pretext for the Revolution, inflamed by patriotism, his 
spirit* exalted by his reading of ancient history,’'as a 
biographer, Deleuze, wrote, he left the peaceful home of 
the village prio^, and shouldered a rfiusket ilnder the 
tricolour. He fought in the army of the Rhine, and in 
an engagement against the Prussians at Kaiserslautern,* 
was wounded and taken- prisoner. Always a student. 
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he spent the little money that he had on the purchase of 
books, which he devoted all his time to reading. He 
was exchanged in 1794, and returned to France. 

His short soldiering career had cost him his right eye ; 
but' this deprivation really determined the vocation for 
which his genius especially fitted him. The Minister of 
the Interior gave him admission to fnis'school of medicine 
at Paris,* where, in addition to pursuing the prescribed 
course, he applied himself'with enthusiasm to the study 
of biology ^ and comparative anatomy at the Museum. 
He was industriop?;, keen, methodical, and, above all, 
possessed of that valuable quality of imagination which, 
discreetly harnessed to the use’of the scientific intellect, 
enables a student to see through his facts, and to read 
their vital moaning. The expedition to the South Seas 
had already been fitted out, and Baudin's ships were lying 
at Hofvre awaiting sailing orders from the Minister of 
Marine, when Peron sought employment as an additional 
biologist.,. The staff was by that time complete; but 
P 4 ron addressed himself to Jussieu, pressing his request 
with such ardour, and explaining his well-considered plans 
with sijifh cleafmess, that the eminent botanist was unable 
to listen to him ‘ sans ^tonnement et sans Emotion.’ 

P6ron was very anxious to travel, not only for the sake 
of the scientific work which he might do, but also to find 
relief for his feelings, depressed by the disappointment of 
ii love affair. Mademoiselle was unkind—because the 

’ The word * biology' was not used till Lamarck employed it in l8oi to 
river all the sciences concerned with living matter; but we are so accustomed 
to it nowadays, that it is the most convenient word, to useMo describe the 
group of studies to which P^ron applied himself. 
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lover was poor, his biographer says; bht we must not 
forget that he was also one-eyed. Many ladies prefer a 
man with two. 

Jussieu conferred with Lac^pede the biologist, and the 
two agreed that it would be advantageous to permit«ihis 
enthusiastic young student to n!ake the voyage. Peron 
was encouraged to ejiske a paper to be read before the 
Institute, expounding his views. He did so, taking as 
his principal theme the desiraljleness of having with the 
expedition a naturalist Especially charged with researches 
in anthropology. The Institute was convinced; the 
Minister of Marine was moved; Peroh was appointed. 
He consulted with Cuvicr,,Lacepcdc, and Degerando as to 
a programme of work, procured* the necessary apparatus, 
went to Cerilly to embrace his sisters and receive his 
mother’s benediction, and joined Lc Geographe just 
before she sailed.^ u 

•» 

The comman^ of the expedition was entrusted 
Captain Nicolas Baudin. Ih* was fifty years of age wlu'n 
ho received this commission, on the nomination of the 
Institute. In his youth he had been engaged in the 
Fi;ench mercantile marine. In later yt'^irs he had 
commanded two expeditions, despatched under the 
Austrian flag, for botanical purposes. From the last of 
these Jfie returned in 1797, when, his country being at 
war with Austria, he presented the complete collection 
of animals and plants obtained to the.French,nation.^* 

• 

‘ The facts concerning P^ron’s early career are taken from Deleuze’.-. 
memoir, iSii, and that of Maurice Girard, 1857. 

® The Afoniteur, 25th Prairial (June 13), 1797. 
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This timely act^ won him the friendship of Jussieu, and 
it was largely through his influence that ‘ Citoyen ’ 
Boudin was chosen to command the expedition to the 
Terres Australes.^ He had had no training in the Navy, 
thwigh if, as some suppose?, the expedition had a secret 
aggressive mission, we nSay reasonably conjecture that it 
would jhiave been placed under tha<:;ommand of a naval 
officer with some amount of fighting experience. 

That Baudin did not become popular with the staff 
under his commrnd is apparent from the studious omis¬ 
sion of hj? name from the volumes of Peron and Freycinet, 
and from their ‘'resentful references to ‘ notre chef.' 
They wrote not a single comniendatory word about him 
throughout the book, and they expressed no syllable of 
regret when he died'in the course of the voyage. 

Sometimes we may judge of a man’s reputation among 
his contemporaries by an arecdote, even when we doubt 
its truth ; for men do not usually tell stories that disparage 
the capticity of those whom they respect. An amusing 
if venomous story about Baudin was told by the author 
of a narrative of one of the botanical voyages.^ He 
relatecj, on tjj.e alleged authority of an officer, that, being 
in want of a magnetic needle to replace one belonging to a 
compass which had been injure'a, he applied to the 
. commodore, who had several in a drawer in his cabin. 
Baudin foimd one, but as it was somewhat rusty, the 
♦ officer feared that the magnetic properties of the steel 

* Thfc Monitfur, 23rd Floreal (May 13), 1800. ^ 

* See the Naval CkrdnicU, vol. xiv. p. 103. The writer referred to was 
^'Bory de Saint-Vincent, who wrote the Voyage dans Us quatre printipaks lies 

dee mere d'Afrique, Paris, 1804. 
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would be impaired. Baudin expressed iiis regret, and 
said : ‘ Everything has been furnished by the Govern¬ 
ment in the most niggardly fashion; if they had followed 
my advice we should have been provided with silver 
needles instead of steel ones \' 

Whether or not we believe tfeit a naval commander 
could be so ignorai^jj^ magnetisni; it is certain that 
Baudin did not enforce the laws of health on his ships. 
Sufficient has been said in tl^e first chapter to show 
so much. The Consular Government gave unlimited 
scope for the proper provisioning of the vessels, and 
yet we find officers and men in a wretcn'ed condition, the 
water insufficient, and the food supplies in utter decay, 
before the expedition reached Pc^t Jackson. It must be 
added, however—even out of its piaper place, lest an 
unduly harsh impression of Baudin’s character should 
be conveyed—that he seems ^,0 have made an excellent 
impression upon the English in Sydney. Governor King 
treated him as a friend; and ihe letter of farew.ell that 
he wrote on his departure was such a delicate specimen 
of grace and courtesy, that one would feel that only a 
gentleman could have written it, were there not too 
many instances to show that elegant manners and 
language towards strangers are not incompatible with the 
rough Md inconsiderate treatment of subordinates. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

EXODUS OF THE EiWEDITION 

1 

The passports from the English Government—Sailing of the expedi¬ 
tion—French interest inr it—The case of Ah Sam—Baudin’s 
obstinacy—Shfirt supplies—The French ships on the Western 
Australian coast—The He Lucas and its name—Refreshment 
at Thnor—The English frigate Virginia —Baudin sails south— 
Shortage of water—The French in Tasmania—Pdron among 
the aboriginals—The savage and the boat—Among native 
women—A questiomof colour—Separation of the ships by storm 
—Baudin sails througW Bass Strait, and meets Flinders— 
Scurvy—Great stefrms and intense suffering—Zc G^otiraphe at 
Port Jackson. 

E ’NGLAND and France were at war when, in 
June , 1800, appKcation was made to the 
t British Admiralty for passports for the 
French discovery ships. Earlier in that year the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic sent to London Louis Guillaume 
Otto,^ a diplomatist of experience and tried discretion, 
to arrange for the exchange of prisoners of war; and 
it was Otto, whose tact and probity won him the esteem 
of King George’s advisers, who conducted the preliminary 
negotiations which led up to the Treaty of Amiens. 
Earl Spencer jvas First Lord of the Admiralty—in 
Pitt’i,' adnjinistration (1783-1801)—when the application 
was made. 

The Quarterly Review of August i8ro (vol. iv. p. 42) 
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fell into a singular error in blaming Addington’s ad¬ 
ministration for the issue of the passports. Pitt’s 
ministry did not fall till March i8oi; and the censure 
which the reviewer levelled at the ' good-natured 
minister,' Earl St. Vincent, Tvho was Addington's Uirst 
Lord of the Admiralty, for entertaining the French 
application, was therefore undeserved by hiip. ' A 

few months after the retirement of Mr. Pitt from office 

« 

and the succession of Mr. Addington, that is to say, in 
June 1800,’ are the opening words ^ the Quarterly 
article—an extraordinary blunder for a contemporary 
to make. The Quarterly was, of course' bitterly adverse 
to Addington’s administration, in politics ; but though 
party bias is responsible for strange behaviour, we shall 
be safe in attributing to lapse of mtmory this censure 
of a minister for the act of his predecessor. St. ^incent 
was in active service, as Admiral in command the 
Channel Fleet, wjien the pasSports were issued. 

It cannot be assumed that Spencer would ha^e com¬ 
plied with such a request from a nation with which his 
country was at war, had he not been satislJed that the 
expedition was what it professed to be, one ipr discovery 
and scientific research. The passports granted guaran¬ 
teed to Le Giographe and Le Naturaliste protection from 
hostilg, attack from British ships, and bespoke for them 
a favourable reception in any British port out of Europe 
where they mighf have to seek shelter. 

The Admiralt/'was in later years severejy beamed 
for compliance. Circumstances that have been narrated 
in previous pages generated the suspicion that the real 

L . . 
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purpose ot tne'expedition was ‘to ascertain the real 
state of New Holland, to discover what our colonists 
were doing, and what was left for the French to do, on 
this great continent in the event of a peace, to find 
sonm port in the neighb 6 urhood of our settlements 
which should be to them What Pondicherry was to 
Hindustan, to rear the standariMaf Bonaparte on the 
first convenient spot.’ ^ The fact that this sweeping 
condemnation was made*in a powerful organ of opinion 
bitterly hostile *10 the administration which it meant 
to atta<;k, would^ minimise its importance for us, a 
century later, were it not that more recent writers have 
adopted the same apumptioiv To accept it, we have 
not merely to disregard the total absence of evidence, 
but to believe that'Spencer was befooled and that Otto 
deceived him. The application was, it was urged, 

‘ gro^inded on false preter>ees,’ and the passports were 
‘ fraudulently obtained.’ If would havp been a piece of 
audacity of quite superb’coolness for the French diplo¬ 
matist to ask for British protection for ships On ostensible 
groimds of* research, had their secret purpose been 
exactj^' opposite to the profession; and the British 
Minister would have been guilty of grave dereliction of 
duty had he not assured himself’Tnat Otto’s representa¬ 
tions were reliable. 

, ' Quarterly Review, iv. 43. There can be no doubt that this Quarterly 

article ha(f a great influence in formulating the idea^v>hich has been current 
for neafly a century regarding Napoleon’s deep d-.'signs. Paterson’s History 
of New South Wales (1811) repeated portions of the article almost verbally, 
but without quotation marks (see Preface, p. v), and many later writers have 
fed upon its leading themes, without submitting th%m to examination. 
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The letter of instructions furnished by the Duke of 

« 

Portland, Secretary of State in Pitt’s administration, to 
Grant, the commander of fhe Lady Nelson, in February 
1800, may be quoted as laying down the principle observed 
by Great Britain in regard*to an enemy’s ships com¬ 
missioned purely for discovery. * ‘ As vessels fitted out 
for this purpose,’ vrc-l-e the Duke, ‘ have alwajjp been 
respected by the nations of Europe, notwithstanding 
actual hostilities may at the time have existed between 
them, and as this country has always* manifested the 
greatest attention to other nations on^imilar occasions, 
as you will observe by the letters written in favour of 
vessels employed in discpvery by^ France and Spain, 
copies of which you receive enc<osed, I have no appre¬ 
hension whatever 'of your suffering’ any hindrance or 
molestation from the ships of other nations shcjjild you 
fall in with them. . . . Yo» arc also, on pain oj, His 
Majesty’s utmosj; displeasui'e, to refrain on your part 
from making prizes, or^ron> detaining or molesting the 
ships of any other nation, although they may be at war 
with His Majesty.' ^ 

It was on this enlightened principle that, the British 
Government furnished passports to Baudin’s ships; 
but the Admiralty also‘took steps to prevent the laurels 
of important discovery being won by foreign efforts. 
Flinders returned home in the Reliance in August, 
vigorous, eager ^r fresh work, and already, notwith¬ 
standing his youtli,vhonourably regarded by naval* men 
as an intrepid and skilful navigator. Lord Spencer, 

* HiittrUal 'Jtecords of Ntw South Walts, iv. 57. • 
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the bead of a family emiaently distinguished for the 
great administrators whom it has furaished for the 
lurtbemce of British polity, did a far wiser thing than 
attempting to block French researches, from suspicion, 
jealObsy, or fear of consequences. He entertained the 
suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, ordered the htting out 
of the investigator,^ and placed ilfcMinder the command 
of the qpe man in the Navy who knew what discovery 
work there was to do, and how to accomplish it speedily. 
Pitt's consummate judgment in the selection of men for 
crucial work has^ often been eulogised, and never too 
warmly; but one can hardly overpraise the sagacity 
of Pitt’s colleague ,at the Admiralty, who especially 
commended Nelson as \.he officer to checkmate Bona¬ 
parte in the Mediterranean in 1798,^ and, on the more 
pacific fide of naval activity, commissioned Matthew 
Flinders to complete the' discovery of Australia in 
1800. 

Baudyi’s expedition was'''i:eady to sail from Havre at 
the end o£^ September, but was delayed by contrary 
winds. The delay was considered by a friendly con- 
tempoiary to be fortunate, in that it enabled the officers 
and scientific staff to become friendly, so that the most 
perfect harmony existed amongst them.® French readers 
of the official organ of the Government were also assured 
that everybody on the two ships had merited confidence 
‘ in the ‘talent of the chiefs; in whicji case their dis¬ 
appointment with later development® must have been all 

* See Mahan’s Lift of Nelson (1899 edition), p. 275. 

Moniteur, 29th Vend6iniaire, an viii. (i8oo)‘ 
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the more profound. The public and the journals took a 
lively interest in the enterprise; and the author of one 
of the world's great stories, Bemardin de Saint Piefre, 
from his experience of tropical life in the island - 
where Paul and Virginia lived^ and loved, lectui^d at 
the Institute on the dietetic regime which ought to be 
observed by Captain Saudin and his men.^ Bht how¬ 
ever valuable his advice may have been, it was sadly 
disregarded. 

A livelier function was a banquet given to Baudin 
at the Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, iii. Paris, oA the 7th 
Fructidor, by the Soci^t^ dc I’Afrique Intericure. It was 
attended by several leading members of the Institute, 
and an account of it was accorded oyer a column of space 
in the MonUeur? Baudin was seated between Bougain¬ 
ville and Vaillant, an African traveller. There was 
music, and song, and a long,foast list, with many eISquent 
speeches. Baudin submitted the toast of Bonaparte, 

' First Consul of the Freili:h Republic and pf-stector of 
the expedition’; Jussieu proposed the pi/Jgress of the 
sciences; the company drank to the ' amelioration of 
the lot of savage races, and may their civilisation result 
from the visit which he French arc about to pay to 
them'; and the immortal memory of La Perouse was 
honoured in silence. The last toast appropriately 
expressed the wish that the whole company might 
reassemble in th,h same place on the return of the expedi¬ 
tion, ‘ inspired by the purest zeal for the progress of the 
sciences and of enlightenment.’ A short poem was also * 

* Mondtur, i6th Vend^miaire. ^ 22n>l Fruttidor. 
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recited, which it is worth while to rescue from the in¬ 
accessibility of the Moniteur file :— 

' Vous quittez aujourd’hui la France 
Mais vous emportez tous nos voeux, 

£t dejk VOS succ6s heureux 
Partout sont Lpplaudis d’avance. 

Sur le coeur de tous les ftnrtels 
Votre gloire il jamais se fonde, 

II n’est pas de pays au monde 
Oil le savoir n’alt des autels.’ 

The poet who thus applauded success in advance, prob¬ 
ably live'd long ertjugh to realise that it is much easier 
to make fair verses than a true prediction. 

There was anothei** banquet‘at Havre while the ships 

were awaiting a fai,*- wind, when again high hopes were 

expressed concerning the results to be achieved by the 

expedition, and where one of the toasts was proposed 

by a t^hincse. Ah Sam, who* had been found on board 

a captured English frigat^ and was, ‘by Bonap^ifte’s 

orders, bring taken by Baudiii to Mauritius,, whence he 

was to be sljipped to his own country. Ah Sam’s toast 

descended from ethereal altitudes and took a purely 

personal view of the situation. He drank ‘ Aux Fran^ais, 

bons amis d’A Sam.’ ^ The Chinaman had reason to be 

grateful, for the First Consul had, by an ordef^'er his 

own signature, directed that he should be placed "under 

jBaudin’s charge, and conveyed to his own country at 

the expense of the Government, and t'lat there should 

be shown to him that consideration which he merited, 

both bec^iuse he was a stranger and because of his 

« 

* Moniteur, 2ist Vend^miaiie. 

c *■ 
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good conduct while residing within tMe t^itories of 
the Republic.^ The treatment of Ah Sam was an ex¬ 
ample of that kindness which Napoleon, ruthless, in 
war, so often displayed towards those who touched 
his sympathies.® 

The expedition sailed from Havre on the morning of 
October ig, 1800, amiSst cordial popular demonstrations 
from the inhabitants of that bustling seaport, and 
many wishes that fortune might crown the efforts of the 
explorers with success. The captain of the English 
frigate ProselUe, which was watching thg harbour 
mouth, scrutinised the passports and permitted the ships 
to pass; and, with a fair wind ^o fill his sails, Baudin 
put out into the Channel and Steered for the open ocean, 
bound due south. 

Peron, in his history of the voyage, severj^ly blamed 
the obstinacy of ‘.notre <«;hef ’—mention of h^ name 
being carefully avoided—for the delay occasioned on 
down to the f^-ape of Good Hope.‘ Captain 
Bauam, disregarding t^e advice of his offi^rs, insisted 
on sailing fairly close to the African coist, instead of 
making a more westerly course. He argued, taccording 
to Peron, that the route which he favoured was nearer, 
and as a matter of mileage he was right. But winds and 
0 

* Correspondence of Napoleon, 1861 collection, vol. vi.—letter dated 7th* 
Vend^miaire, an ix (September 29, 1800). 

® Pdron mentioijed Ah Sam’s case (i. ii), but J^rcycinct.^ in his sc'pnd 
edition, cut out the paragraph, in pursuance of his policy of suppressing 
references to Napoieoif; P^ron having written that the Chinaman had reason 
to bless the generosity and goodness of the First Consul. It was not politic 
in 1824 to talk about ^apoleon’s generosity and goodness. But how pally 
was the spiiibthus displayed I J 
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currents si^ould' have been considered rather than bare 
distance ; and the simple result of bad seamanship was 
thfit Baudin’s vessels occupied one hundred and forty- 
five days on the voyage from Havre to Mauritius, where 
they, stayed to refit, whilst Flinders brought out the 
Investigator from Spithefid th(; whole way to Cape Leeu- 
win, where he first made the /fhstralian coast, in one 
hundn'd and forty-two days. The French vessels lay 

c 

at Mauritius for the leisurely space of forty days, and 
did not H'ach Australia till May 27, two hundred and 
twenty d^iys after^their departure from France. 

Even then, had reasonable diligence been e.\«'rcised 
in th»‘ pursuit of tlu^ t'.\plorati)ry work for which his 
shii)s had bet'n commissioned, B.iudin would have had 
the honour of discovi'ring the unknown southern coast ; 
for Flinders was not allowed to leave England till July 
17, lifty-one days after-Lhe I'rench actually arrived 

on the shores (-f Australia. The prize of discovery 
slipped troin Baudin’s reach, in consequence of his 
' dawdling ' ,jnethods. which brought about those 
‘ conscnpienci's facheuses et irreparables' deplored by 
the naturalist. 

Soon after the t'.\pedition left Mauritius, the officers 
and crew were surprised to learn that the supplies of 
bread were short, and that for the future ships' bLcuit 
and salt meat would constitute the principal part of the 
du t. Thfc. wine brought from France had also been 
nearly consumed. Instead of the latier, a cheap, un¬ 
wholesome drink, tafia, bought at the island, was to be 
served out.\ This was amazing and depressing news, 
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considering the lavishness with which t!ie Ql^vemment 
had fitted out the ships, and that nearly six weeks had 
been spent at a French colonial possession. By tins ‘ 
time, too, as is clear from I^eron’s narrative, very little 
affection for the commander remained. The delays 
already permitted had brought tlie <j.\pedition in face of 
the prospect of exploring the southern <oasts erf New 
Holland in the winter season. Baudin considered it 


unwise to undertake thu*work iit Tasmanian seas, accord¬ 
ing to the programme prepared (<ir him. during months 
when severe storms would jirobably .Jx* eiicoitntered ; 
.md he consequent!}' determined not to .^11! f.irther 
south on making Cape Leeuwin, tluif to e.\pl<ire (he 
Western coasts of the continent, rcseiving the work which 
the Institute had put first to be dom' in tin* following 
spring. IVron blamed him for (his decision, ii*:ismu<h 
.IS the course prescribexJ in tl# instructions was the ^ sult 
of careful thought and extensive hxmo fi. But Jh<iugh 
the procrastination which.Sad let slip the inontlis best 
suited ffir exploration in southern waters wa'^^uised by 
Baudin’s own lack of ••nergy and knowledge,* his resolve 
not to *‘ntrust his ships on an unknown co.i^, w/tere he 
knew of no secure hiwbours, in the months of tenip<*st 
and cold, was prudent. 

On making the Leeuwin, th«‘refore. B.iudin steered 
north. Geography Bay and Cape Naturalist«‘, upm^ 
current maps, nftirk the commencemcnl of life ^work 
on the shores of WeJitem Australia. From Sharks Bay 


the vessels pursued the course of the first Englishman 
to explore aay portion of the Australiiyi coast, the 
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resolute, \bsei*vant, tough old salt, William Dampier. 
The biographical dictionary was here for the first time 
brought forth, and the names within it were scattered 
liberally over the lands traversed. Some of them have 
adhered, though Baudin’s voyage along these shores 
was by no means /)ne* of discovery, and there is clear 
cvideacc that names were applied to parts which his 
ships (Jitl not investigate with any approach to care. 
The Golfe Joseph Bonaparte of., the large French chart, 
if traced with some degree of particularity, would have 
led to several highly important discoveries. But it was 
not carefully investigated at all, and thus Baudin totally 
missed Bathurst Island and Melville Island, which 
together stretch for over one hundred miles across the 
entrance to Van Diemen’s Gulf. Instead of definiteness 
of outlme, the French charts presented the world with a 
bristling array of names affixed to contours which were 
cloudy and ill-Uelined, incomplete and inaccurate. 

The most serious omission 'if all was the superb natural 
harbour of»Port Darwin, the finest anchorage in northern 
Australia. ' The French missed it altogether. Yet here 
also they pv'ppered their chart of the neighbouring coasts 
with the names of their notable countrymen, as though 
they had explored the environs meticulously. Baudin 
certainly lost a fine opportunity of doing good original 
work in north-western Australia ; and had his real object 

been tb tind h. suitable site for French settlement, his 

« 

research \Vould have been amply rewarded had he found 
the port which now bears the noble name of the greatest 
modem {panjiof science. There is, however, one French 
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name which should not escape mention *sin (4 it serves 
to remind us that P6ron was wTiting his book at the time 
when, amidst the smoke and flame and thunder 6f 
Trafalgar, two fleets locked in fierce conflict were deciding 
momentous issues. Off the very broken coast of tv-hat 
is now the Kimberley ^division of*Wostem Australia, 
the French styled a small cluster of rocky islets the Isles 
d'Arcole ; and one of these was namv-cl He Lucas, ‘ in 
honour of the captain o 4 the ve?iscl which, in the combat 
of the Rctloulable against the Viciory, has lately attained 
so much honour.’* The English reejjer will ’scarcely 
need to be reminded that it was by a sh«)t from the 
mizzen top of the Rcdotitablc in that immortal light that 
Nelson received his death wound ; ;ijid thus, by giving 
his name to a desolate rock, was it sought to honour the 
captain of the ship that had account<-d for the tltath of a 
nation’s hero. The Pn-nch fharting was so inh-rioT that 
it is scarci-ly pdlvsible to identify the flc I-uca^, which 
is not marked at all on th<; large Carte (b'nerale. probably 
bc'cause that was finished beff»re Trafalgar tSfas fought ; 
though the passage in Peron’s book is somewliat valuable 
as showing that the pepper-box sprinkling of’names along 
coasts explored \vitli*les^ sufficiency than pret<*ntiousness 
was not entirely Baudin’s work. The commander o{ the 
expedition died before Trafalgar was fought, so that, as 
on other grounds we have reason to infer, he was le^ 
responsible for t^e nomenclature than I-'rcycinet ipade it 
appear when that feature of the work became somewhat 
discreditable. 

* * P^roo, dt Diemtotrtu, i. i • 
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Scurvy ^jrolSe out on Le Giografhe while the voyage 
along the western and north-western coasts was in 
progress. Water, too, was becoming scarce, and there 
seemed to be little opportunity of replenishing the supply 
on ftiese barren shores. The ship had likewise become 
separated from hey consort, Z,e Naturaliste, ‘ owing to 
the false calculations of the chief charged with directing 
their common movements,’ as averred by Freycinct. 
Baudin decided to sail t 6 the DKtch possession at Timor, 
where he might be able to re-victual, take in fresh water, 
and en:fble his cf'‘w to recover from their disease, which 
was fast reducing them to helplessness. He therefore 
discontiniied tin* firrther e.xploration of the north-w'est 
coast, and, on August i8, entered Kupang. 

There?'/.c Naturalistc also appeared rather more than a 
month hitcT, and the two ships remained in the Dutch 
port'fill NovembcT ij, BaiijHin’s vt'ssel having thus been 
at anchor tifty-*si.\ days. There was nd hurrying. 

In thi^ month of October an English frigate, the 
Virginia, Suddenly made her api)earance in the offing, 
with her tfc'cks cleared for action. Her captain had 
heard of tfi’o French vessels being at Kupang. and, 
stipposing them to be lawful^ pVize of war, he h.ad 
clapped on all sail and descended on the quiet little port 
with the joyful anticipation of finding brisk business to 
^do. But when he was informed that the two were ex¬ 
ploring ships, and had examined theV passports, the 
English commander gallantly expressed ‘ his especial 
esteem apd consideration for the object of our voyage '; 
and, hearing ^hat Captain Baudin was ill,' even ofiered 
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a present of excellent wine. It was a skinin^', graceful 
little incident, pleasant to read about in a story^ in 
which there is a surfeit of discontent, disease, and bi^d 
feeling. The frigate, having satisfied herself that there 
was no fighting to enjoy, made off without firipg a 
shot. 

After the long sojourjtf at Timor, it might have been 
expected that when the expedition sailed for the south 
of Tasmania, the ships would in a eh-aii anrf whole¬ 
some condition, the crews and staff in good health, and 
the supplies of food and water abundant. But distressing 
fortunes followed in Baudin’s wake at cK'ery stage of the 
voyage. Leaving Kupan»/ on November i }, the vessels 
were only six days’ sail from thak port when insulficieiu y 
of water led to revolting practii'es, t«‘scri!)ed b^ I’eron. 
‘ We were so oppressi-d by the heat,’ he says, ‘^and our 
ration of water was so mwigre, that unhappy jailors 
were seen drinking their urinf*. All the r«pri-sentations of 
tlw ship’s doctor with a vic*w of iiK reasing for the time 
being the quantity of watfr supplu d, and ilinyaishing tin* 
ration when cooler latitudes w<-re rea< bed, wj-re useless.’* 
It is not wonderful that siiirvy bn^ke ou^ ag.'.wn with 
increased virulence. 

It is more pleasant toHum to the somewhat prolonged 
stay made in southern Tasmania. At this time, it should 
be recollected, there w'as no European settlement on the 
beautiful and festilc island which then bore the*name 
the old Dutch g'ovqmor of Java, Anthony Van Diemen. 
Indeed, it was only so recently as 1798 that Flinders and 

P^ion, U. 7 (1824 edition). 
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Bass, in Norfolk, had demonstrated that it really 
was an island, by sailing round it. On previous charts, 
principally founded on that of Cook—the map attached 
to the history of Bougainville's voyage (1771) is par¬ 
ticularly interesting—it had been represented as a long 
projection from the mainland, shaped like a pig's snout. 
Not only Abel Tasman, the dfecoverer (1642), but the 
French explorers, Marion-Dufresne {1772) and Dentre- 
casteaux (1791), and ^he English navigators. Cook, 
Fumeaux, Cox.tand Bligh, had visited it.^ But as yet 
the European had merely landed for fresh water, or had 
explored the soifth coast very slightly as a matter of 
curiosity, and the aboriginal race was stiU in unchaUenged 
possession. Had Baudm been furnished with instnic- 
tions to ^look for'a place for French settlement, very 
little diligence and perspicacity would have enabled him 
to fi\; upon a spot suitable to the point of perfection 
before the English at Port Jackson knew of his where¬ 
abouts* in these seas at all. He might have planted 
the tricolo*;:r under the shadow of Mount Wdlington. on 
the site of Hobart, and furnished it from his ships with 
the requisites for endurance till he could speed to the 
Isle of France and bring out the mpans of establishing a 
stable settlement. But though the geographical work 
done in this region was important and of good quality— 
Freycinet being on the spot—it does not appear that any 
hivestigetions were made beyond those natural to a 
scientiiic expedition, and certainly no steps were taken by 


* See ^jkhouse Walker, Sarfy Tasmania, published by the Royal 

Society of Tasmania (HoUrt, 190a). ^ 
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Baudin to assert possessive rights. Yefr there w;is no 
part of Australia as to which the French could hi\ve 
made out stronger claims on moral grounds ; for though 
the voyage of the first French navigator who landed in 
Tasmania was one hundred and thirty years later 4 han 
Abel Tasman’s discovery, still it* was a solid fact that 
both Marion-Dufresne Shd Dentrec'asteaux had con¬ 
tributed more than any other Europeans had done to a 
knowledge of what Tasmania was, until Flinders and 
Bass in their dancing little 25 ton sloopfput an end to 
mystery and misconception, and placed the charming 
island fairly for what it was on the map bf the world. 

Baudin’s ships rounded South-East ('ape on January 
rj (1802), and sailed up Dcntr(»caslea>i.\ Channel into 
Port Cygnet. Peron found plenty to interest ^)im in 
the fauna of this strange land, and abnvi; all, in the 
aboriginals with whom he wes able to come in contact. 
His chapters on the three mbnths’ stay in southern and 
eastern Tasmania are full of pleasant passages, 7or the 
naturalist had a pretty falent for dc'scriptivr writing, 
was pleased with the novel things he saw, and communi¬ 
cated his pleasure to his pages. Though he laclied the 
grasp, the fertile suggestiveness, of great scientific 
travellers like Humboldt, Darwin, and Alfred Kuss<;l 
Wallace, he was curious, well informed, industrious, and 
sympathetic; and as he was the first trained anthro¬ 
pologist to enter into personal relations with th^* 
Tasmanian blacl^—a race now become extinct Under 
the shrivelling touch of European civilisation—his 
writings concerning* them have great valu^, quite apart 
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from the ^leature with which they may be read. A 
couple of pages describing P6ron's first meeting with 
t^e aboriginals when out looking for water, and the 
amazement of the savages on encountering the whites— 
an incident given with delightful humour, and at the 
same time showing dose and careful observation- 
will be likely to be* welcomed the reader. 

‘ In pursuing our route we came to a little cove, at the 
bottom* of which appeared a pretty valley, which seemed 
to offer the prospect of finding sweet water. That 
consideration decided M. H. Frcycinet to land there. 
Wo had scarcei'^ put foot upon the shore, when two 
natives made their appearapee upon the peak of a 
neighbouring hill. In response to the signs of friendship 
that we ^ made to‘them, one of them leapt, rather than 
climbed^ from tlu' height of the rock, and was in the midst 
of us/n the twinkling of an 4*ye. He was a young man of 
from twenty-twio to twenty^our years of age, of generally 
strong'build, having no other physical fault than the 
extreme slenderness of legs and arms that is character¬ 
istic of hisjrace. His face had nothing ferocious or for¬ 
bidding ab9ut its expression ; his eyes were lively and 
intelligent, and his manner expressed at once good 
feeling and surprise. M. Frryciriet having embraced 
him, I did the same ; but from the air of indi^erence 
with which he received this evidence of our interest, it 
Vas easy to perceive that this kind of. reception had no 
signitfcatio/i for him. What appgar^d to affect him 
more, was the whiteness of our skin. Wishing to assure 
himself,* doubtless, if our bodies were the same colour all 
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over, he lifted up successively our \v%istcoats and our 
shirts; and his astonishment manifested itself in^ loud 
cries of surprise, and above all in an extremely rapjd 
stamping of the feet. 

' But our boat appeared to interest him evey more 
than our persons : and after he jiad examined us for some 
minutes, he sprang info it. TheiV, without troubling 
himself at all about the sailom whom lu- found in it, h«‘ 
appeared as if absorbed in his examination of tlie novelty. 
The thickness of the ^anks, the curvci, the rudder, tlu^ 
oars, the masts, the sails—all thes«' he observed with that 
silent and profound attentum which aVf the umpu'st ion- 
able signs of a deep interest and a reflective admiration. 
Just then, one of the boatnu^, 'wishing doiibtless to 
increas<‘ his surprise, handed him a glass hotth' iille(^ 
with the arack which formed part ol fhi* provasions ot 
our search party. The shining of the glass at first ^-voked * 
a cry of astonishment from tin- savagj-. who took the 
bottle and examined it for sonn- moments. Bnt soon, 
his curiosity returning f.» the txKit, he threw; the bottle 
into the sea, without appearing to hav«‘ any^other inten¬ 
tion than that of getting rid of an object ^to v<hi< h h<‘ 
was indifferent; and at once rc-sumed his «;xaminatif»n. 
Neither the cries of*the j^ailor, w’ho w.is concerned with 
the lo^s of the bottle of arack, nor the promptness of one 
of his comrades to jump into the water to rerover it, 
appeared to concern him. He made various .^ttempfc 
to push the boat* free, but the mooring-ropt.ywhi(.!i held 
it fast making his efforts futile, he was constrained to 
abandon them, and*retumed to us, after hjiving given us 


M 
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the most stpking example we had ever had of attention 
and. reflection among savage peoples.' 

» Presently the companion of the young aboriginal came 
down the hill and joined the group. He was an older 
man,,about fifty years of age, grey-bearded and grey¬ 
headed, with a frank and open countenance. He also 
was pe^'mitted to satisfy himsdlf that the Frenchmen 
were white-bodied as well as white-faced; and being 
assured that there was nothing to fear from these strange 
visitors, he signalled to two black women, who had 
remained hidden during the earlier part of the interview. 

•-C 

One was a gin ol forty, the second aged about twenty- 
si.\ : both were naked. The younger woman carried a 
black baby girl in a kangaroo skin, and Peron was 
* pleased^ to observe tlu; affectionate care she showed 
for her c-hild. A surprise as great as that which the 
youngcinale black had shown concerning the boat, was 
manifested by tlie younger woman in a pair of gloves. 
The weather being cold, a fire was lit, when one ol the 
sailors, approaching it to wariVi himself, took off a pair 
of fur gloves wliich h»' was wearing. ‘ The young woman, 
at the ftghti of that action, gave forth such a loud cry 
that we were at first alarmed ; but we were not long in 
recognising the cause of her flight!* We saw, from her 
expressions and gestures,'that she had taken the .gloves 
for real hands, or at least for a kind of living skin, that 
could b6 ta^n off, put in the pocket, and put on again at 
will. We wughed much at that singular eiTor ; but we 
were nof'so much amused at what the old man did a 
little later with a bottle of arack. ' As it contained a 
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to take it 

from him, which he resented so much that he went off 
with his family, in spite of all I could do to detain tljenj. 
longer/ 

At Bruni Island, Peron and a party of his comijatriots 
had an adventure with a party ^f twenty native women. 
He did not find them {-harming. All were in Jhe con¬ 
dition in which Acticon saw Diana, when ' all undrest the 
shining goddess stood,’ though they did not, when 
discovered, glow with 

‘ such blushes .is adorn 
The ruddy welkin or the purplfrtnorn.’ 

Indeed, the}' appeared Jo be (jiiile unaw.ire that there 
was anything remarkable ;il;oiit their defuiency of 
clothing. ' A naked Duke' of WinvJlestraw ^addressinf* 
a n.iked Hou.se of Lords ’ miglit have shocked jliem, but 
not merely because^lu* w;;;^ nak«-d. They werc»greatly 
int('re>ted when, as a sigrt of fiiendliness, one of tlie 
b'renchmen, the doctor f)f Lc Xd/nid/is/r, begart to sing 
a s<tng. The women •squatted annuid, Jn .ittitudis 
‘ bizarres et pittoresques,’ a]i|)l,Hiding with loud < ru s. 
They \vcn‘ not. howev«-r, a grr»up of l.idit s Jor Vtliom the 
Frenchmen had any admiration to sjjate. Their bla< k 
skins smeared with'fish ail, th< ir short, co.use, fil.K k hair, 
and ^heir general hum and fe.itures, \v« re repulsive. 
Two or three young girls of fiftec-n or si.xteen years f)f 
age the naturalist exc«-pted from hi> ger/ei^dly ung.illant 
expressions of ’disgust. They tj-ere agree;'|dy lorrned, 
and their expression struck him .-is being moiAengaging, 
soft, and affectionate, ' as if the better tjualitic's of the 


great part of our drink, we were compelled 
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soul should^ be k even amidst hordes of savages, the 
peculiar appan^e of youth, grace, and beauty.’ Pdron 
•’•emarked that nearly all the older women were marked 
with wounds, ‘ sad results of bad treatment by their 
ferocicris spouses,’ for the black was wont to temper 
affection with discipline, tand to emphasise his arguments 
with a Qlub. 

If the^black gins gave no satisfaction to the sesthetic 
sense of the naturalist, hi^ white ^kin appeared to be no 
less displeasing t6 them ; and one of them made a kindly 
effort to colour him to her fancy. She was one of the 
younger women," and had been regarding him with 
perhaps the thought that he was not beyond the scope 
of art, though Nature had offended in making his tint so 
pale. Roi’.gc, says Mr. Meredith, is ‘ a form of practical 
adoration-of the genuine.’ Charcoal was this lady’s 
substitute for rouge. A facfr, to please her, should be 
black; and, with a compassionate desire to improve 
on one of Nature’s bad jobs, she set to work. She 
approached Peron, took up somfc charred sticks, rubbed 
them in her hand, and then made advances to apply the 
black po'wden- to his face. He gravely submitted—in the 
sacred cause of science, it may be supposed—and one 
of his colleagues was favoured with* similar treatment. 

JHfaply, for I am black,’ he might have exclaimed with 
Othello after the treatment; and the makers of charcoal 
complexibns viefc charmed with their handiwork. * We 
appeared tlr^n to be a. great subject of admiration for 
these wonlen ; they seemed to regard us with a tender 
satisfaction,’ wlfote PiVon; and the reflection occurred 
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to him that the white European skin hf x^hich otir race 
is so proud is really a defect, a sort of deformity, which 
must in these distant climates give place to the hiu' ui 
charcoal, dull red ochre, os clay.' Bonaparte would not 
have concurred ; for he, as Thibaudcau tells us, erophatic- 
ally told his Council o^ State, ' I f«)r the white race 
because I am a white man myself; that is an argument 
quite good enough for me.’ It was hardly an argument 
at all: but it sufTiced^ 

The expedition encounten^d extremely bad weathtT 
along the eastern coast of Tasmania; where, also. 
Captain Baudin was too ill l») superintend th<‘ navigathm 
in person. He shut hirhself up ii^his cabin, and l**ft the 
ship to his lieutenant, Henri de Freycinet. Lc Naturaiistr 
was separated from her consort during a furjous g;rfe 
which raged on March 7 and 8, and Hk- lwo«vessels dicl_ 
not meet again till* both j^oached Port Jackson.* While 
making fur Bass Strait, I.c Gio^raphe ftdi in with a small 
vessel engaged in catching seals, with who.se captain 
the French had some converse. He told them that 
the British Government had sent out siM cinl insl met ions 
to Port Jackson that, should the* French exploring ships 
put in there, the^' were to be received ‘ with all the 
regard due to the nature of their mission, and tr) the 
digifity of the nation to which they belonged ’ ‘—surgly . 
a noble piece of courtesy from the Government of a people 
with whom thp French were then at war. It^was tliis 
intimation, there can be no doubt, that a - month later 
determined Baudin to go to Sydney, for Captain Hamclin 
P^oo, iu 17$ (1834 edition). 
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of Le Natural^ste 'was not aware of his intention to do so, 
as will appear from the following chapter. Bass Strait 
entered on March 27, and the ship followed the 
southern coast of Australiai until the meeting with 
Flindere in Encounter Bay, as described in the earlier 
part of this book. 

By thk time, as has been related, scurvy was wreaking 
frightful tavoc among the crew. Before the Encounter 
Bay incident occurred, the French* oailors had expressed 
so much disgust with their putrid meat, weevilly biscuit, 
and stinking water, that some of them threw their rations 
overboard, even in the presence of the captain, preferring 
to endure the pangs of hunger rather than eat such revolt¬ 
ing food. After Baudin'had made those investigations 
\^hich his ‘means permitted in the region of the two 
.’arge gulfs^T the winter season was again approaching, 
when high winds and tempestilous seas might be antici¬ 
pated. It was tfierefore hoped by all on board that 

when the commandant decided to steer for the shelter 

( 

and siicecmr tf Port Jackson, he would, as it was only 
sensiblt; that *he should, take the short route through 
Bass Strait. In view of the distressed state of his com¬ 
pany, it was positively cruel to think'of doing otherwise. 
But there was, it seems, a peculiar vein of perversity in 
BaiTdin's character, which made him prone to do ’that 
whj'-h everybody wished him not to do. We may 
disregard many of the disparaging sentences in which 
P6ron refers to ' notre commandant'—never by name— 
because PiSron so evidently detested Baudin that he is a 
doubtful witness in matters of conduct and character. 
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Wo must also give due weight to the fact that we have 
no statement of Baudin's point of view oA any niattiT 
fur which ho was blamed by colleagues who w«“re at 
enmity with him. But even so, we have his unquestftn- 
able actions upon which to form a judgment; and it is 
difhcult to characterise by any nailder term than stu])idity 
his determination to sail to Port Jackson from Kangaroo 
Island round by the south of Tasmania, a route at least 
si.\ hundred miles opt of hi^ straight path. ^ That h«* 
came to this decision after having himfelf sailed through 
Bass Strait from east to west, and thus learnj, that the 
navigation was free from dillicidty ; xtflen he had in his 
possession the charts «.f Bass and I'limlers showing a 
clear course ; during a period i<f storms when he would 
be quite certain to enc(juntiT worA- weather bv sailjpg 
farther south ; when his crew wea- positiyly nitting 
with the scorbutic,pestiUnce that marie lif<‘ aP but ifi- 
tulerable to tjiem, and attendance vpon them almost 
too loathsome for endurance by tin* ship’s* surgeon ; 
and when his supplies*were at starvation^limit in point 
of quantity and vermin-riddled in respe<J of quality— 
that he resolved to take the long, stormy,»souBiern route 
in face of these considerations, seems hardly to admit of 
explanation or e:fcuse.% ‘A resolution so singular spread 
coifttemation on board,’ wnjte Peron ; and it i%.not 
wonderful that it did. The consecpience was that the 
voyage to Pflrt Jackson made a st.^ry of* privations 
pitiful to read. Jhe bare fact that it took Baudin from 
May 8 to June 20, forty-three days, to sail from Kangaroo 
Island to Sydney, whilst Flinders in* the Investigator, 
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despite contrary winds, covered the distance by the 
Basii Strait Voute in thirty days (April 9 to May 9), 
including several days spent at King Island and Port 
pfullip, is sufficient to show ]iow much Baudin’s obtuse 
tempei^ contributed to aggravate the distress of his 
people. 

P6ron^described the weather during the voyage south¬ 
ward as ‘ frightful,’ 

And no^ the storifl blast calue, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong : 

He struck with his o’er-taking wings, 

And filj^sed us south along. 

With sloping masts and doping prow, 

As who pursuAl yith yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

• And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roar'd the blast. 

And southward aye we fled.’ 

Torrents of very cold rain fell, furious squalls lashed the 
sea to a boil, thick fogs obscured the atmosphere ; and 
the ship had to be worked by mbn ‘ covered with sores 
and putrid ulgers, each day seeing the number of the 
sick augmentql.’ There was a short rest in Adventure 
Bay, Bruni Island, for the purpose of procuring fresh 
water on May 20, and when the.ordei* to sail again was 
givtjr, the crew were so much enfeebled by disease that 
it took them four hours to weigh the anchor. On the east 
coast morc’StortiiS came to harass the um'ortunate men. 
A paragraph in P6ron’s own terms will convey a sufficient 
sense of the agony endured on the stricken ship. 

On June 2 and 3 the weather b^ame very bad. 
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Showers of rain succeeded each other fhcessantly, and 
squalls blew with a violence that we had never cxix'ri- 
enced before. On the 4th, during the whole day, ip 
weather was so frightful that, accustomed as wo had 
become to the fury of tempests, this last made us foi|;et all 
that had preceded. New beforcfhadjthe squalls followed 
each other with such rapidity ; never had the -ImIIows 
been so tumultuous. Our ship, smitten by them.^it ('v«Ty 
instant seemed about te, break *isunder under the shock 
of the impact. In the twinkling of an eye our foremast 
snapped and fell overboard, and all thc^barricading that 
we had erected to break the force of the wind was smashed. 
Even our anchors were lifted from*the catheads despit«- 
the strength of the rop<‘S whicfi held them. It was 
nec«'ssary to make them more secure, and the*te« inenT 
wh(» were all that were U“ft us to work the ship, w«‘re 
<ngaged in this work during a great part of the day. 
During the nighl the tempest was pn)l<*nged l)vJnrious 
gales. The rain fell in torrents; the sea rose even 
higher ; and enormous waves swept over«our decks. 
The black darkness did not permit the simpk-st^work to 
be done without extreme difficulty, and the whole of 
the interior of the veiscl was flcjoded by sea-waf»T. l''our 
men were compellc(f to eftter the hospital, leaving only 
six in condition to carry out the orders of the j)llic’eT, 
on the bridge, and these unfortunates thems(*lv<‘s drop|>vl 
from sheer exhaq^tion and fatigue. Between dec^s, Ihe 
sick men lay abouti and the air w;is filled with their 
groans. A picture more harrowing nc^cr presented 
itself to the imagination. The general consternation 
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added to the hl>rror of it. We had nearly reached the 
point of bcmg unable to control the movements of the 
sjiip amidst the fury of the waves ; parts of the rigging 
were broken with every manoeuvre; and despite all our 
efforts we could scarcely shift our sails. For a long time 
our commandant bad had nor rest. It was absolutely 
necessiny to get out of these stormy seas at the e.xtremity 
of the sputhcm continent, and hasten on our course for 
Port Jackson. " At thh time,'’< says the commandant 
in his joumnl, and the fact was only too true, " I had not 
more than four men in a fit condition to remain on duty, 
including the officiT in charge.” The ravages of the scurvy 
can be estimated fr({m these words. Not a soul among 
us was exempt from the disease ; even the animals we 
'had ov bbard wen* afllicted by it; some, including two 
rabbits and a monkey, had died from it.’ 

Slowly, painfully, as thOligh the ship herself were 
diseased, likt' tlu- miserable company on board, the coast 
w'as traversed, until at last, on June 20, Le G^ographe 
stood off Port Jackson heads. Even then, with the 
harbour of refugt' in sight, the crew’ were so paralysed 
by their afilietion that they w’crc positively unable to 
work her into port.^ But the fact that a ship in distress 
was outside the heads was reported to Governor King, 
.WHO was exjiecting Lc Giographe to arrive, and who 
l\id doubtless learnt that there was scurvy aboard from 
Fliuli^i-s, wluise quick eye would nojf have failed to 

' An astonishing statement indeed, but here ftte Peron’s words: ‘ Depuis 
piusieurs jours, nous nous trouvions par le tmvers du port Jackson sans 
pous'oir, cause ‘.e la foiblessc de nos matelets. executes les manofuvres 
nc'cessaires pour y entrei.’ 
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prrc«'ive some trace of the sad state o*f affairs wlien 
h«- boarded the vessel in Encounter Bay. Xci ordinj'ly 
King sent out a boat's crew of robust bluejackets froni 
the Investigator ; and Pdron records with what trembling 
joy the afflicted Frenchmen saw the boat approafhing 
on that June morning, “ioon thb B’jitish tars climbed 
aboard, sails were trimmed, th(‘ tiller was grasped by a 
strong hand, a brisk British oflicer took charge, :jnd the 
ship was brought througti the bin# watcas (^f Port Jackson, 
where, in Neutral Bay, her anchor was dropped. 

It is not overstating the case to say tl^aj Lc Gfographe 
was snatched from utter destruction by the prompt 
kindness of the British governor. A slight prolongation 
of the voyage would have rendere'd h(^r as helpK'Ss as if 
p»-opled by a phantom crew; and she must hav(» been* 
blown before the wind until dashed to fragmenfk on the 
rocks on some uninhabitj^ part of the coast. The 
extremity of abject powerle.ssness had *unfjuestionably 
been reached when the widi- entrance to I^nt Jackson 
could not be negotiated. 

Pi^ron regarded the dreadful condition optlii’ vessel 
as furnishing a great and terrible lesson to'navigators. 

‘ Tliese misfortunes,’die wrote, ‘ had no other cause than 
the neglect of our chief* of the most indisjx-nsable 
precautions relative to the health of the men. In?, 
neglected the orders of the Government in that regard; 
he neglected the instructions which had been fumiijied^to 
him in Europe ; he imposed, at all stages of the voyage, 
the most horrible privations upon his crey and his sick 
people.’ The naturalist concluded his doleful chapter 
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of horrors by quoting the words of the British navigator, 
Vancouver' who was one of Cook’s officers on his third 
Ijjjyagc: ‘ It is to the inestimable progress of naval 
hygiene that the English t)we, in great part, the high 
rank* that they hold to-day among the nations.' He 
might also have ^uoi^d, hack he been aware of it, an 
excellent saying of Nelson’s: ‘ It is easier for an officer 
to keep men healthy than for a physician to cure them.’ 
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E NATURALISTE Jjad lx‘en unable to trejoin' 
her consort after <fte tempest of March 7 and 
8. She l)eing a slow sailer, the risk of the two 
vessels parting company was constant, and as there 


had already been one separation, before the*sojourn at 
Timor, Baudin should have appointed a ^enfiezvous. 
But he had neither taken this simple precaution, nor 
had he even intimated to Captain Hamelin the route 
that h« intended to pursue. When, therefore, the storo\ 
abated, the commander of the second ship neither knew 
where to look iovLe Giographe, nor had ha any* cert|jn 
information to enable him to follow her. * 

Before making up^his mind as to what he should do. 
Captain Hamelin had the good luck to pi^ up an open 
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boat containing BouUanger, one of the scientific staff of 
Le, Giograpie, a lieutenant, and eight sailors. They 
were absent from the ship when the storm burst, and 
^adin had sailed away y^ithout them. His conduct 
on this occasion had been inexplicable. BouUanger and 
his party had gone out» in the ^oat to chart a part of th*.* 
coast with more (fetail than was possible from the deck 
of the corvette. But they had not been away more 
than a quarter of an hour, according to Peron, when 
Baudin, ‘ without any apparent retison,’ bore off the coast. 
Th(‘n c'iime the tempest, night fell, the following days 
were too stortny lor putting off another boat to search 
for the missing men ; and in Mre end, Baudin left them 
to their fate. They had no chart or compass, men-ly 
.('noup^h Jood and water to last for a day, and were 
abandoned on an uninhabited coast, in an open boat, 
in bitterly cold, squally weather, with the rain falling in 
sheets at frecpunt intervals' Here again. British kind¬ 
ness saved the h'n-nchmon. Before having the good 
fortJine to perceiv*' the sails of Lc Xatitralistc, the starved, 
drenched, and miserable men had attracted tlu' attention 
of a sealing brig, the Siww-IIanhighw, from Sydney. 
Her skipjx'r, Camplull. look them on board, supplied 
them with warm food, and offered to convey them t<' 
.P.irt Jackson forthwith. They remained on the S)ioii- 
Harrington for the night, but on the following morning 
sig!ited /.<' Satuntlistc, and, after profusely thanking Cap¬ 
tain Campbt'll for his generosity, soon picked her up. 

Hamelin, having no instructions as to where he should 
go, resolved to devote himself to work in Bass Strait. 
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Eight days were spent in VVesternport, th^ limit of Bass’s 
discoveries in January 1798 ; and the njme Fropch 
Island preserves the memory of their researches there. 
They found the soil fertile^ the vegetation abundiftit, 
the timber plentiful; the port was, they considered, 
■ (jne of the most beautifyl that jt would be possible to 
find, and it unites all the advantages which will make 
it some day a precious possession. 

But the supplies on board Lc NatuntUstc were be coming 
e.xliaiisted, and, being still without news of his chiel, 
Hamelin decided to sail for Port Jackson, lit; arrived 
there on April 24. As far as he knew, hotvevt'r, tin* war 
between England and Eiiince still raged. News of the 
Trt'aty of Amiens was not received at Sydney til! the 
middle of June. He was therefore gravely concerned 
about the reception that would be accorded Jiim. He 
had his passport, wh\ch pr(y.ected him fiom mtiles'.ation,' 
but he feared that the li^itish would at least refuse 
him suctour,’ of which he w.is dt'sjtflately id need. 
Evidently the Snozc-Harriitplon had not tommunicated 
to him the same welcome news .is the si-ahng < laft had 
given to Baudin, concerning the instim tiyiis of King 

Ge«)rge’s Government. 

• • 

How different was his welcome fnnn his anticipation ! 
He fownd ‘ nothing but sweet iwace and gentle visitati<'n.’ 

The English received him, fr»)m the first instant, with’ 
that great and cordial generosity which the [.••rfe{;hon 
of European civilisation can alone e.xplain. anff which 
it alone can produce. The most distinguished houses 
in the colony were thrown open to oiir companions. 
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and during Vie entire length of their sojourn, they 
eiyierienceV that delicate and affectionate hospitality 
which honours equally those who bestow and those who 
roiseive it.’ So Peron testified; but one cannot tran¬ 
scribe his words without a reflection on the sort of 

f 

European hospitality,’ that Matthew Flinders received 
by way of contrast when he was compelled to seek 
shelter in Mauritius. 

Lc Naiwaliste was lying at anchor when Flinders 

arrived with the Investigator in May. Learning from him 

of the piecting with Le Giographe in Encounter Bay in 

the previous‘month, and inferring that Baudin would 

sail for Mauritius after finishjpg what he had to do on 

the southern coast, IJamelin determined also to make 

Jiis way to the Fnmch colony. He left Sydney harbour 
1 

on May ,{8, with the intention of rounding the southern 
• extremity of Tasmania, and striking across the Indian 
Ocean from thi>,t point. Bnahere again fearful storms 
were t'licounteretl. ‘ The sea was horrible ; the winds 
blew with fury and in squalls; torrents of rain fell 
incessantly'; and, increasing the misfortunes, the wester¬ 
ly winds were so strong at the time when the ship 
was i'ndiavouring to turn westward, that no headway 
could be made. Hamelin’s men wore already on short 
rations, but even so the supplies would not suffice for a 
voyage to Mauritius, unless a fairly rapid passage could 
be ^ mad.'. The contrary winds, fogsj and storms of 
‘ the roaring forties ’ offered no such assurance ; and the 
French captain, casting a * longing, lingering look behind ’ 
at the comforts and hospitalities of Port Jackson, deter- 
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mined to tlouble back on his tracks. Me re-traversed 
the east coast of Tasmania, and entered Fbrt Jackson 
for the second time on July 3, to fmd that his chief aud 
the leading ship of the e:ipedition had been snugly 
berthed there during the past fortnight. ‘ And so,’ 
Peron connnents, ‘ were litiited ftjr tbi second time, and 
by the most inconceivable luck, two ships which» owing 
t<» the obstinacy of th<‘ commandant, had had^ no ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous, a*(l were J,wic<‘ forct'd to navigatt* 
independently at two periods of the vo\.»ge wh«n it 
Would have been most advantageotis lor them b) act in 
Coneert.’ 

A> the two French ve.+^els lay a,t Sydney for ni'arly 
'■i\ months, during which time 'tin- <)ni(ers and men 
mingled Ireely with the population ol'llu- roloity,,whil'-'* 
tlie naturalists and artists occupied ihemselv^'s busily 
with the work of thc*ir spe.»ial departments, the 'occur- 
o nces have a ,two-fold interest for one who wishes 
to appreciate the signilicam e oj liaudin’s expedition. 

I hen* is, fii^t, the interest arising fiom the (jbservathuis 
of so intelligent a foreign observer .1-. IVroiW \\as, <on- 
cerning the Briti"!! colony within lift< eii y< .trs .after its 
foundation ; and tlirre is, secondly, the speri.al interest 
pertaining to the rccc'ptiori and tre.atment «if the expedi¬ 
tion by the governing authoritic's, their suspiicions as to^ 

its motives, and the consequences whi' h arose then-fn^. 

* ' 

’ t’utioii^ly enough,'tlicro was another IVrnn who veilrti I'i.rt JAUvm in 
a trench ship in 1796, and ".ave .an intcretlin;; .vcour.t <if 1: in a whi'h 
liC wrote— AK'nmire^ du Ctlfitaine I’,'ron, two voN., I'ariv, 18*4. Hut the 
two men were not rchaleO. The nautical Captatn IVroif'was Ujrn at Brest 
in I7^9. 

N 
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Apart from Pdiron's writings, we have a considerable 
body of dotumentary material, in the form of letters 
aivd despatches, which must be considered. We cannot 
complain of an insufficiency of evidence. It covers the 
transarctions with amplitude ; it reveals purposes fully ; 
the story is clear.i ‘ < 

What Peron saw of the infant settlement filled him 
with anjazement and admiration. ' How could we fail 
to be surprised at the, state of that interesting and 
flourishing colony,’ cried the naturalist. It was only so 
rccently'as January 26, 1788, that Captain Arthur Phillip 
had entered the commodious and beautiful harbour 
which is not eclipsed by any^on the planet. Yet the 
French found there plentiful evidences of prosperity and 
tomfort, find of that adaptable energy which lies at the 
root of all British succi'ss in colonisation. Master Thomi-. 

^ 41 

in the sixteenth century, e:.pressc-d the resolute spirit 
of that energy ‘in a phrase—' There is no land unin¬ 
habitable, nor sea inna\dgable ’ ; and in every part of 
the globe this British spirit has applied itself to many 
a land that looked hopeless at first, and has frequently 
found it to be one 

‘ whose rich feet are tnines of gold, 

Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars.* 

We need hardly concern ourselves with P^ron’s Survey 
ol the administrative system, social factors, education, 
comim^r'ce, agriculture, fisheries, finance, and political 
prospects, valuable as these are for the student of 
Australian history. Nor would it further our purpose 
to extract at length his views on the reformative efficacy 
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of the convict system, as to wliich he whs certainly over 
sanguine. The benevolent naturalist deilt with* the 
convicts in the next paragraph but one from that* in 
which he had described the* growing wool trade; and it 
would almost seem that observations which he had 
intended to make relative to stteep ^and lambs had l>y 
chance strayed amongst the enthusiastic sentences in 
which he related how transportation humanised (iriminals. 
‘ All these unfortunatffs, lately, the refuse and shame of 
their country, have become by the most inconceivable of 
metamorphoses, laborious cultivators, happy aftd peace¬ 
ful citizens ’ ; ' nowhere does one hear of thieves ami 

murderers ’ ; ‘ the most perfect secwrily prevails through¬ 
out the colony ’; ‘ redoubtable bilgands, who were so long 
the terror of the Government of their country* and wt'te 
repulsed from the breast of European soci’^ty^ hav^, 
under happier inflitent-es® cast aside their anti-social 
manners ’; and so forth. On this subji;c( Peron is by 
no means a witness whom the sociologist can trust ; 
though it should not escape notice that the generous 
temper in which he described what he saw of tl*c convic t 
system in operation, and his view of it as a^oble experi¬ 
ment in reformation, indicate his desire t<j appraise 
sympathetically tlie use;, to which tlu^ British .;^'ere 
putting their magnificent possessions in the South Seas.. 

Captain Baudin’s impressions of the young colony, 
contained in hi§ letter to Jussieu,* are also interesting, 
and may with advantage be quoted, as they appear to 
have escaped the ^attention of previous writers. 

* Mgnittur, 22 nd (ructidor, an zi. (September 9, 1803). 
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could not regard without admiration,' he wrote, ‘ the 
imnfense wofk that the English have done during the 
twolve years that they have been established at Port 
Jackson. Although it is tiue that they commenced 
with large resources [‘ grands moyens'; but, indeed, 
they did not!] aiii inV:urred 'great expenditure, it is 
nevertheless difficult to conceive how they have so 
speedily attained to the state of splendour and comfort 
in which they now find themse^/es. It is true that 
Nature has done much for them in the beauty and 
security *01 tlu) ^harbour upon which their principal 
establishment is (‘rected ; but the nature of the soil in 
the vicinity has compelled thenfto penetrate the interior 
of the country to find lAnd suitable for the various crops 
v^iich <ib&ndantly furnish them with the means of 
subsistence, and enable them to supply the wants of 
the European vessels which the fisheries and commerce 
attract to this port. 

The French visitors were far more genial in their view 
of the affair^ of the colony than many British writers 
have been. • It was concerning this very period that 
Dr. Lang said that the population consisted, apart from 
convicts, ‘ chiefly of those who sold mm and those who 
draijk it. 

The reader must not, however, be hurried away from 
thei^subjcct of the convict population without the pleasure 
of an iivtroduction to a delightful rascal, under sentence 
for forgery, with whom P^ron had an interview. The 
ironical humouf of the passage will hghten a page; and 
the plausible character revealed in it might have escaped 
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Irom a comedy of Molidre. Morand was his name, and 
his crime—' son seul crime,’ wrote Peron iU italics—was 
in having ' wished to associate himself with the Bank of 
England without having an account there. 

Morand shall be permitted to tell, in his own>bland, 
ingenuous way, how, lik; a pat?iot, 'he tried to achieve, 
linancially what Bonaparte failed to do by military 
genius ; and doubtless in after years he reflecte,d that if 
his owTi efforts brought him to Sydney Cove, Napoleon’s 
i.inded him at St. Helena. 

The war,' said Morand, ‘ broke* out between Great 
Britain and France ; the forces of the two nations wert; 
grappling ; but it appeafl'd to me <0 be ea^ier to destroy 
our rival by finance than by arms*. 1 resolved, therefore, 
Jis a good patriot, to undertake that ruin, and’to.accoM- 
plish it in the very heart of Lijndon. If I had ftucceede^’ 
ht' cried with enthusiasm, ''France w'ould have held me in 
the greatest honour ; and inste.id of bi*ng brandt'd as a 
brigand, I should have been proclaimed tlu* avenger of 
my country. Scarcely had I arrived in England when I 
commenced my operations ; and at fust they ‘:tu:c<‘eded 
beyond all my hopes. Assisted by an Irishman not less 
skilful than myself,^and who, like me, was actuated by a 
noble patriotism, desiring, even more f«Tv»*ntIy thanj did 
the downfall of England, I was soon enabled to counter^ 
feit the notes of the Bank with such perfection th^t it 
was even difhcujt for us to distinguish those which came 
from our own press from the genuine paper. I was at 
the very point of a^triumph; all my preparations were 
made for inundatm^ England with our manufactured 
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notes; nothing* was wanting except some information 
in fegard t 5 numbering them—when my companion, 
whom up till then I had regarded as an honest man,' took 
it into his head to steal sortie of the notes, which were 
as yet«defective, inasmuch as they lacked a few trifling 
but indispensable 'formhlities. ♦»He was arrested almost 
immediately; and as he had behaved dishonourably 
towards,me, he did not hesitate to relapse into sin in 
another aspect. He .revealed* everything to the 
authorities; I was arrested and plunged into prison 
with hint; all^my instruments, all our bank notes, were 
seized—and Great Britain was saved from the ruin 
which I had prepared for her 

' Evident as were thV proofs of our project, I did not 
efespaiy. thanks to the nature of the criminal laws of 
England, t>l escaping death ; but such were the feebleness 
and fright of my wretched partner, that I had no doubt 
of our common downfall if I were compelled to appear 
before the tribunals in association with that cowardly 
wretch. Tc^ obviate the aggravation of my own mis¬ 
fortunes,* which could not have prevented his, I de¬ 
termined to •endeavour to get rid of him ; and, as the 
author of both our disasters, it was. quite right that he 
shopid suffer. In a speech to him that was very pathetic, 
Jiherefore, I tried to prove to him, that, our death being 
inajitablc, we had nothing better to think about than 
how bast to sustain the sadness and ignominy that had 
come upon us ; and that, death for death, it was better 
to fall like moLi of honour than unjler the hand of the 
executioner. The Irishman was,-moved, but not yet 
The italics are Pirn’s. 
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asolved. I then made him feel tluit ii his own infamy 
did not touch him, he ought at least to spaje his children 
the disgrace of being pointed at as the offspring of one 
who had been hanged ; and that, if he had not beo» able 
to leave them wealth, he should at least, by an act of 
generous devotion, savt^ them Jrom^that shame. 

' These last reflections inflamed the Irishman with'IT 
hne courage. We managed to procure a strong corrosive 
acid ; I feign»^ fo tijce some of it; but he tooU it really, 
and died ; when, disembarrassed from that silly rascal, 
I avoided the gallows which assuredly awaite^l na* had 
I been tried with him. I was, insW-ad, scmtc'nced to 
transportation to this cjjlony. when' I am condemned to 
jiass the remainder of my da^s. But the period of 
my servitude in prison is now fini.i'hed ; 1 Jollow wath 
advantage two of my earlj’ trades, tho.se goldsmith 
and clockmaker.* .The ^wt) knaves who worl? for flie 
increase my profits threefold. In a few' yi-ars I shall be 
one of the wealthiest proprietors in the colony; and I 
should be one of the hajipiest if I were not constantly 
tormented with regret at having so unforfunately failed 
in an honourable enterprise, and at being regarded on 
that account as ^ vile criminal, even by those among you, 
my compatriots, ^vho cann«.)t know the noble principles 

He was an emancipist; that is, a convict Iiheratetl from prison confine, 
ment on probation. His two *knave.’>' were also convicts. Trar|^i>tirie<l 
men could often ear^ their liberty by excmjilary behaviour. When Hinders* 
went north in the /hvetfiga/ar, he was allowed to take nine cons 4 cts with him 
as part of his crew, on the promise that a good report from him would earn 
them their liberty; but ^at experiment wa.s not a marked success. Morand, 
as I understand it, escaped the death penalty t>ecr^lse the suicide of his 
companion prevented hirf'being tried for conspiracy. The punishment lor 
forgery was transportation. 
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[stc ' nobles prineipes ij which actuated my conduct, or 
who.cannot appreciate them. 

^ the good P6ron does not mention discovering that 
his packets had been picked after his interview with 
this ch<jice and humorous rogue, it will be agreed that he 
escaped from the ir^ervigw witbisingular good fortune. 

fhe lyituralist presented a lively picture of the port 
of Sydnepr, which even in those very early days was 
becoming a place of consequence,. Ihere were ships 
from the Thames and ihe Shannon, brought out to 
engage iq whaling, which was an important industry 
then and for years after ; ships from China ; ships 
laden with coal bound for India and the Cape; ships 
engaged in the Bass Strait sealing trade ; ships which 
pijpucd^ a.profitabK' hut risky business in contraband 
with the Spanish South American colonies ; ships fitting 
oftt for‘the North American fur trade; ships destined 
for entiirprises among the South Sea Islands; and. 
lastly, there was the ship of ‘ the intrepid M. Flinders ’ 
getting ready to continue the navigations of that explorer 

in northern and north-western Australia. ‘ All this 

¥ 

ensemble of 4jreat operations, all these movements of 
vessels, give to these shores a character of importance 
and activity that we did not expect to meet with in 
regions so little known in Europe, and our interest re¬ 
doubled with our admiration.’ Above all, one is glad to 
' notice, P^\on was interested in the boat in which George 
Bass had accomplished that ‘ audacieuse navigation,’ 
the discovery of^Bass Strait, in i797-<i8. It was, at the 
date of this visit to Sydney, pre$eryi;d in the port wdth 
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a sort of ‘ religious respect,' and small souvenirs made 
out of a portion, of its keel were regarded as precious 
relics by those who possessed them. Governor King 
believed that he could not make a more honourable 
present to Baudin than a piece of the wood of Jhe boat 
enclosed in a silver fmme, upon yhich he had had 
engraved a short statement of the facts <if Bass’s 
remarkable exploit. 

Throughou?Sne iQpg stay made by B;iudin’s vessels, 
the utmost kindness was shown to the whole company 
by the British. The governor himself, and tin; ]>rin('ipal 
citizens, w('re hospitable*; the scientistsVere permitt<'d 
to go wherever they chose ; and guides were providi'd for 
them on their inland ('xcursifcins; and the scurvy- 
tortured sailors were attended by Di*. Thomson, the c^<*f 
medical officer of the colony, with ‘ the im^t touching 
activity.’ In addition t(4 this. Governor King ]!tave flie 
hrench commandant iflilimited credit*to oht.iin what- 
ever stores he needed, <*ven suj))living him^flli offn ial 
requisition forms which h<^ could fill up at his own 
pleasure; ‘ and these schedules, without ^my oth(*r 

guarantee than the signature of the coinrsandant, w(?re 
accepted by all^the inhabitants with the most entire 
confidence.’ The‘generosity of King in this r(*sf)rct 
was Sill the greater, in that the Government stores were 
for the time being short of requirements, and the governor 
had to reduce temporarily the rations of his dUm fwoplc 
in order to share with the French. The settlement was 
not yet self-suppo|ting, and the delay ^f supply ships, 
through storms or^ other hindrances, meant ' short 
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commons for all. At the time of the arrival of the 
French, the s^ock of wheat was very low, because floods 
on the Hawkesbury had destroyed a large part of the 
harvoct; and to meet the requirements of one hundred 
and seventy extra men taxed the resources of the ad¬ 
ministration somev(Jiat §everelyg 
iiiut what King had to offer he gave with a graceful 
liberality. ' Although you will not find abundant 
supplies of what are most acceptable tv/ iTiiose coming off 
so long a voyage, yet I offer you a sincere welcome,' he 
had written ; and, happy as he was to be able to announce 
that news of thc‘peace had been received on the day 
previous to Baudin’s arrival—no doubt the vessel that 
brought the despatch ^reported to the governor that 
Le^ GSograpiic was near the heads—' yet the continuance 
of the war ^yould have made no difference in my reception 
of-your Sihips, and offering evt^ry relief and assistance in 
my power.’ Not only Baudin and Peron acknowledged 
gratefully ffJ.o fine courtesy shown by the British, but 
other members of the expedition also expressed them¬ 
selves as thankful for the consideration extended to 

t * 

them. Bailly the geologist made an excursion to the 

Hawkesbury and the mountains, in the interest of his 

« * 

own science, when boats, oarsmen, ^uide, interpreter, 
and every’thing were fumishe*d by the Government, 
‘ our chief having refused us even the food necessary 
for the journey.’ No more could have been done for a 
British expedition. 

Baudin obtained permission for hjs officers to erect 
their tents for the making of astropimical observations 
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at the same place as had been appointed for the tents 
of Flinders’ officers, one of whom, delegp^ted for* this 
service, was the young John Franklin, This proxitjiity 
of men engaged in similar ^vork seems to have e.\*t'nded 
friendly feelings amongst them. It was possibly occa¬ 
sions of thei^; meeting in Vhis ma»ner ^lat Flinders showed 
his charts to Baudin to illustrate what the rsliffiitor 
had already done ; and it was afb’r an examination of 
the drawings tmft'lfttfycinet made a remark that rcllected 
the regret of a keen officer for the procrastination that 
conduced to the failure of their own expedition in a 
geographical sense. ‘Ah, captain,* s*aid Freyeinel. 
' if we had not been ki«pt so long jacking up shells and 
collecting butterflies at Van Dii-^wm’s Land, you wo«dd 
not have discovered the south coas^ before *tis.’• T^iat 
was a mild statement of the case. If Baudinrfiad ajiplie*! 
himself to his task of exploration with dilig«-nce intf^li- 
gently direett^d, he would have discovered th<‘ south 
cf)ast before Flinders rt*achod AustraliaiT**»f.^ters. It 
was at this time, also,* that the French officers learnt of 
the existence of Port Phillip, and probafily pbtained a 
copy of a chart of it. < 

The perfect friendliness prevailing during the whole 
period of the staj’ of the discovery ships was disturbed 
by only two incidents, neither of which is f)f surviving 
importance. One consisted of a charge against jpnior 
officers of ha\jng sold ashore rum which hatf been pur¬ 
chased, by permission of the governor, for use during 
the voyage. The^case was investigatcci the accusations 

P'liodert, yoyagt, i. 190. 
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broke down, arid apologies were made to the officers 
affected. Thfi second incident arose out of a misunder¬ 
standing of the French method of honouring the British 
flag dn King George’s birthday. It was an affair of no 
consequence, and a brief explanation soon put matters 
right. A British ')fficef deemed the French mode of 
dressing ’ their ships to be disrespectful, but Baudin 
was able ^o show that what was done was in accordance 
witli the regulations of his country’s ..rvy! which provided 
that ‘ the place of honour for the flag of a foreign nation 
which we<iit(‘nd to distinguish, must be on the starboard 
of the main-yard arm.’ The fact that these two trivial 
incidents were the only recorded tdements of misunder¬ 
standing during a pea! .1 of nearly six months, at a time 
wfu'n anirnvisities hetwe<'n English and French people— 
and esjieciafly sailors—were «>xtraordinarily acute, testifies 
to'the g<')od manners of the Fre’'ch, the hospitable feeling 
of the English, and tin- pleasant^temj>er 0/ all parties. 

Goverhei King, notwithstanding his benevolent dis¬ 
position. was mindful of his res}jonsibilities. Before a 
French sail was sighted he had bt'en advised of the fact 
that Baudin’s ships were to visit Australian w'aters, 
and it is quite clear that, in commop with most of his 
conteipporaries, he was very suspjciou^’ of Gallic designs. 
Ho was a naval officer himself, and British naval men at 
that,p('riod were pretty well unanimously of Nelson's 
opinion, when he wrote to Hugh Elliot, ‘ I never trust a 
Corsican or a Frenchman : I would give the devil all 

the good ones to take the remaindei ’ The arrival of 

* 

Flinders in the /nvestigaior on May q, and his reports as 
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to the presence of the French on the* southern coast, 
made the governor wary and watchful; and on MaV 21 
he wrote to the Duke of Portland suggesting the ostablish- 
inent of a colony at the nftwly discovered Port Phillip. 
' I am more solicitous respecting fonning this setilement 
from the probability of tin? French having it in contei^la-. 
tion to make a settlement on the north-west coasrf, wliich 
1 cannot hiMj^^infcing is the principal object of tlu‘ir 
researches.’* The'l^er e.xhibhs llu- suspicion in King’s 
mind, and his alertness to frustrate any attempt to 

threaten the interests and security of the coKmy undi-r 

» • 

his charge by the planting of a foreign settlement m its 
neighbourhood. 

But Captain Baiidin was very f.a.ik. In his lirst letter 
to the governor, dated Juno 23, anil written ftn th«' cky 
after his arrival in port, he requested perinissioA to remain 
for some time, ‘ as we all»want a little rest, having been 
at sea for nine.consecutive months’; and he added the 
assurance that ' I shall at the lirst intervi«^v ^t will be 
your pleasure to grant *me, fumish you wdli all the in¬ 
formation which may be of interest to you> <«)n( i rning 
the c.vpcdition which I am making by border of the 
French Governman^.’ 

Baudin kept his promisfi. He handed over to King his 
ioumals.' in which were contained all his orders from thp 
first idea of his voyage taking place,’ and also the utfiolc 
of the drawing made on the voyage.® The gfivemor 

' Ilittorital Rtttrdi of^Ntw South IValts, The N^W. coast icfcried to 
is, of course, N.W. Tasmania. 

* King's letter to Banks, UiitorUal Rtcerdt of /fete South WaUi, v. 133. 
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was able to exaSnine these at his leistire, and that he 
made use of ihe opportunity is apparent from his brief 
summary of the orders. ‘ His object was, by his orders, 
the collection of objects of natural history from this 
country at large, and the geography of Van Diemen’s 
The southland south-west coast, as well as the 
north and north-west coast, were his particular objects. 
It does i¥)t appear by his orders that he wSs at all in¬ 
structed to touch here, w^ich I do ^oTtKink he intended 
if not obliged by distress.’ Evidently he did not, as was 
indicated*by Hamelin’s resolve to go to Mauritius in May. 
King had to confess, after a perusal of the papers, that he 
was left with merely ‘ general id$as ’ on the nature of the 
French visit to Van' Diemen’s Land. These, however, 
h®commufticated to Baudin, who ‘ informed me that he 
knew of n6 idea that the French had of settling on any 
part or side of this continent.’ ’ It does not appear that 
the governor showed any of the French papers or charts 
to Flin^O*s, whose statements in his book indicate that 
he had not ^ecn them. 

The governor, then, commenced his relations with the 
French commandant by being doubtful and vigilant; 
but frequent personal interviews, and an examination 
of the whole of the ships’ orders, journals, and charts, 
convinced him that the suspicions w^^.-e not justified, 
andithat there were no designs, about which he need be 
concerned, behind the pacific professions of the voyagers. 
From this time forth Baudin and King met almost daily 
and from the <beginning to the end of the visit the 

* King's letter to Benks, llislorkat Ruprds »f Kne SnUh HWu, v. 133. 
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governor had not the faintest reason for aoubting the*good 
faith of his guests. On July ii he gave»his authority 
for Baudin to purchase the little colonial-built Casuarina, 
with which to explore shallow waters, thus facilitating 
the pursuit of the object^ of the expedition. 

Baudin’s ktter of farewell wi* a v^orthy acknow^^lg- 
ment of the benefits he had received. ' On leaving the 
colony,’ heVcijJe, ‘ J bequeath to the French itation the 
duty of offering t(^du the thapks which arc due to you 
as governor for all you have done as well for ourselves as 
for the success of the expedition; but it is for me to 
assure you how valuable your friendship has been and 
will ever be to me. . . .* It will be a satisfaction for me 
to correspond with you from wnalcver country events 
may bring me to. It is, as you know, the only meiftis 
which men who love and esteem one anothe^ c.jn majie 
use of, and it will bdthe pile of which we shall reciprocally 
avail ourselves* if, on your part, I have been able by 
my conduct to inspire you with the feelings *wf^ch yours 
has inspired me with.’'‘ Baudin also wrpte a general 
letter, addressed to the administrators of dhte French 
colonies of Mauritius and Reunion, setting forth the aids 
which Governor King had rendered to his people, and 
expre^ing the ho^ that if at any time a British ship 
whose command::^' carried a copy of the letter should be 
compelled to c§dl at either island, it would Jbe slK>wn, 
that the French were not less hospitable and benevolent.* 
Twelve signed copies of this letter* were given to King, 
who, however, does<not seem to have given one to Flinders 

' Mistarjta/ Rtttrds, i*. 1006. . • IM.f i». 968. • IM., p. 133. 
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when* he sailed Vith the Cumberland. It is doubtful 
whetlier the ^ssession of one would* have made any 
difference in General Decaen’s treatment of the English 
navigator, as he was quite Veil aware of the services 
rendered to Baudin’s expedition by the British at Port 
.Jai^on. In fact,*lt is not known that King made any 
use of the document. A copy of it was found among his 
papers after his death. 

It was not till after Le GiograpKi^And Le Naturalisle 
had sailed away (November i8) that a piece of gossip 
came to King’s ears that caused him uneasiness. Accord¬ 
ing to the rumour, Lieutenant-Colonel Paterson, of the 
New South Wales corps, had "Stated that one of the 
French officers had t6AS him that one of the purposes of 
th% expedition was to fix upon a site for a settlement 
in Van pit-men’s Land. Paterson did not report this 
story to the governor, as it wt*s his vbvious duty to do 
were it true that he had been so infocmed. Had he 
reportc(f ?c,' king could have confronted Baudin with 
witnesses befprc his ships left the harbour. ‘ I should 
have required a positive explanation from the French 
commodore, Snd would have taken a vessel up to have 
preceded any attempt of that kind they might have in 
contemplation.’ 

. King sent for Paterson, and questioned him as to what 
he hud heard. His excuse for not personally communi¬ 
cating the story which he had allowed,to drift to the 
governor’s ears by chance, was that he thought that what 
he had heard mast have come to King’s knowledge also: 
a supine and almost flippant explanation of neglect in a 
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matter which was serious if the allegaltions were l^rue. 
He affirmed also* that one of the French officers had 
pointed out to him on a chart the very place where they 
intended to settle. It wal in what is now known as 
Frederick Henry Bay, in^the south of Tasmania.^» 

The governor took prompt acrion. ^ He at once lotted 
out the armed schooner Cumberland —the vessel in which 
Flinders aff^o^d^ailed to Mauritius—and placed her 
under the comman$df Acting-l^ieutenant Robbins. She 
carried a company of seventeen persons in all, including 
the Surveyor-General, Charles Grimes; for* Robbins 
was also instructed to take the schooner on to Port 
Phillip after finding the French, and to have a complete 
survey made. 

Robbins was directed to ascertain where the French 
ships were, to hand to Baudin a letter, and tolay formal 
claim to the whole of Van* Diemen's Land for the British 
Crown; to erect the British flag wherever he landed; 
and to sow seeds in anticipation of the needs dt settlers, 
whom it was intended to send in the Porpt^se at a later 
date. It was a bold move, for had Baudin’s intentions 
been such as he was now suspected of entertaining, the 
one hundred and .seventy men under his command 
woul^ surely have' had little difficulty in disposing of 
the handful wlft'n young Robbins led. 

But no assertion of force was necessa^ at^ aU, ^d 
one can hardly .read the letters and despatches ^bearing 
upon the incident without feeling that the proceedings 
fairiy lent themselves to the ridicule which the nimble- 

Bukhouse Walkec, Sarfy Tatmamtm, p. 15. 
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mtijkd French oljiceis applied to them. Baudin and his 
people had not gone to Frederick Henry Bay; they had 
not planted the tricolour anywhere in Tasmania; they 
had not even called at any port in that island. Instead, 
they vnjre discovered quietly c|iarting, catching insects, 
an^collecting pla&ts at* Sea Elephants Bay, on the east 
of Kin^ Island, which, it will be remembered, they had 
missed on the former part of theiv voyagS'. 

But Acting-Lieu tenanj Robbins^sa young, and was 
surcharged with a sense of the great responsibility cast 
upon him. A more experienced officer, having delivered 
his message, might have waited quietly alongside the 
French until they finished thiir work, and then seen 
them politely ‘ off tlC^premises,' so to speak; in which, 
event Go>^emor King’s purpose would have been fully 
served no offence would have been given. But 
instead of that, after lying at jftichor*beside Lc Geografhc 
for six days, on friendly and even convivial terms with 
the Frei^, Robbins landed with his army of seventeen 
stalwarts, fastened the British flag to a tree over the tents 
of the naturalists, had a volley fired by three marines— 
he was doing the thing in style—and, calling for three 
cheers, which were lustily given,, formally asserted 
possession ot King Island. was no need ^ to do 

an3^hing of the kind, for the island ha-^ been discovered 
four yeai;^ before, and was at this very tune occupied by 
British ^ople, who used it as the headquarters of the 
Bass Strait sealing industry. 

Robbins’ action, though strictly in accordance with 
the instructions given to him on the supposition that the 
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Aim Ktm ISL^ »xz 

Fmi^ .wocdd in oocxqpatidh fttxitd^ 

Tasnumb, the dzcumstanoes, taclleii to ^ 

poiiit of radenep, tlwaglk it caotod less indignation ftaii 
smusement: among i|ian. * It is to be noticed tfiat toe 
dag d tl»» ItopobUb ItoA not been erected ovtt Hie tents 
ot toe visitoiSj nor I anywhere *00 toe island. <)toer> 
wi^, wt may 8 uiq;>ae|> Acting-Lieutenant Robbins would 
have gon^'*^^t^<further and pulled it dawn; and 
vdiat would have nppened then we can but surmise. 

Baudin was on his ship, winch was anchored a little 
wav^ the shore, when the * hurrahs^' of thS assertive 
seventeen directed his att^tion to Robbins' solram 
proceedings. In a pii'tote letter to King he described 
what had happened as a * childish ceremony/ which had 
been nmde more ridiculous * from tite manifer in wMch 
the flag was jflaced, the head being downwaftis^and ^ 
attitude not veiy^iajestic. Having occasion to go on 
shore that da}^ I saw tor myself what t a^ telling you. 
I thonght at first it might have been a flag Vtidi had 
been toed to strain Hater and then hu^ out to dry; 
but seeing an armed ihan waging about^wafl informed 
of toe coemony which had taken phicwtttit morning.' * 
jBSserted that Retif^ otte of his artpts, had made an 
cancature of the ceremony, but that he, Ifoudin, 
had tom it up,h^dii«cted that it was not to be repeated. 

The tone of pauain'neiiiis bat^^ayed morejmnoj^nc^ 
than hb langvage actually expressed; 'but aiMiitwlHg 
that his professfams were true, it must he admitted toat 
ha had lemim to fsH oflei^tod. He Sydney on 
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exceYent terms with the governor, who had not only 
wished well to his undertaking, but had assisted in its 
prosecution by enabling the Casmrina to be purchased. 
He now found himself pursued by a youthful and exuber¬ 
ant officer, presented with a letter which suggested 
intenj^'ons that he had explicitly disavowed, and the 
British flag was virtually flapped in his face in a some¬ 
what unmannerly fashion. King’s, lettf^r to him ex¬ 
plained the rumour which had led cO the despatch of 
the Cumbcrlav.d, and contained the following passage: 

You will'easily imagine that if any information of. that 
kind had reached me before your departure, I should 
have requested an explanation; but as I knew nothing 
of it, and at present totally disbelieving anything of 
the* kind ever being thought of, I consider it but proper 
to give you'this information.’ 

Baudin wrote two letters in^eply, one officially, and 
the second, Ijy far the more interesting document, a 
personaf ifcd friendly epistle. In the official answer he 
said: ‘ The story you have heafd, of which I suspect 
Mr. Kemp, earaiin in the New South Wales corps, to be 
the author, isfwtthout foundation, nor do I believe that 
the officers and i^turalists wifb are on board can have 
^ given oa^lse for it by their conversation. But in any case 
you may rest well assured that if the Fr^ch Government 
Jhad brdcred me to rem' 1.. oome days either in the north 
or south of Van Diemen’s Land, discovered by Abel 
Tasman, I wou’d have stopped there without keeping 
my intention secret from you.' Baudin’s additional 
statement taat, prior to the flag incident, he had taken 
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care to place in four prominent parts of*the island ‘ proofs 
sufficient to shoMj the priority of our visit/ ipust, however, 
have brought a smile to King’s lips, and certainly makes 
one wonder what Baudin’meant by ‘priority’', since 
King Island had previously been visited by JFlinders, 
had been fully charted, and was thd frequent reft9rt of 
sealers. As a matter of fact, the Snow-Hxrrin^on, 
which hab mccoured Boullanger and his bo;W crew of 
abandoned Frenchmen in the previous March, had, after 
that fortunate meeting, stayeci at the island ten weeks, 
« hpp^ there were killed the enormous number of Six 
hundred sea-elephants and four thousand three hundred 
seals.* Besides, Baudi^i assured King that ‘ I intend ’ 
that the island ‘ shall continue to bear your name,’ 
forgetful that it would not have had a nami^ alread^j if 
his own visit had been ‘ prior ’ to others. •» 

The second, un&fficialr> letter which Baudin wrote to 
the governor repeated his positive assurance's that the 
suspicions concerning his objects were witlioiJt''founda¬ 
tion, but on account of the personal regard which he 
entertained for King, he determined to ^vpJl Jiim frankly 
his opinion regarding the forming of ^tu.opean settle¬ 
ments and the .dj^possesmng of nati; 'e peoples. The 
view ^expressed bj? him bears the impress of the / ideas 
of ’89,’ ideas vS^^ich laid stress on the rights of man and 
human equality, the backward rates a 

special fratemaji tenderness. ‘ To rhy way of thinking,’ 
said the conunodore, ‘ I have never beenhible to conceive 
that there was any justice or equity the part of 
' Backhouse Walker, Early Tasmania, p. afh 
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Europeans, in seizing, in the name of their governments, 
a land for the^rst time, when it is inhabited by men who 
have not always deserved the title of savages, or cannibals, 
which *nas been given to them, while they weja but 
childre»of nature, and just as little savages as are actually 
your ^‘^cotch Highlanden. ^ or our peasants /)f Brittany, 
who, if they do not cat their fcUowmen, arc nevertheless 
just as objectionable. From this it.^appea’-'i to me that 
it would be infinitely more glorious foe your nation, as for 
mine, to mould for society tlu^ inhabitants of the respective 
countries bver whom the}' have rights, instead of 'saihiri;; 

i 

to dispossess those* who are so far removed by immedi¬ 
ately s(.'izing the soil which thc-y hwn and which has given 
them birth. Tlu'se remarks are no doubt impolitic, but 
ativasl reasonable Irum the facts ; and had this principle 
been gwipritlly adopted you would not have been obliged 
to form a eolony by means of men bi-anded b}' the law, 
and who have become criminals through the fault of the 
Govcrnnuftit which has ni'glectcd and abandoned them to 
themselves.* It follows, therefore,* that not only have you 
to reproatht y^rsclvcs with an injustice in seizing their 
hmds, but als*b L transporting on a soil where the crimes 
and the discase^of Europeans were, unknown, all that 
could retard the progress of civilisation, but whic^h has 
served as a pretext tp your Governm'.ht. I have no 

' Il.ul lUiuliii het-n rea<V,,(, the Sat;e of I.irhfickI ? ' Well, sir, (loci 

m.nlc Scotl.inil.’ ‘ Ce'.^inly,' replied Or. Johnson, we niU'l .ilw.-iy» 
■ emeinhor (li.ci he •.,'ailc it for Scotchmen; ami c<>mpati!.ons .are odious, 
Mr. Stiahan, hut made Hell.’ Caledonian Societies, of which there 
are many in varh .s parts of the world, will ohserve with gratitude Baudin'a 
concession tha' .ifighlandcts did not c^t their fcllowinen. 
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knowledge of the claims which the French Government 
may have upon Van Diemen’s Land, nor of its designs; 
but I think that its title will not be any oetter grounded 
than j-ours. 

Alter this taste of Baudin’s reflections, it is really a 
pity that we possess so little from his pen. Had he 
lived to be the historian of the expedition, his work’would 
have betn very different in character from that of PiTon ; 
though it iS ‘“haidly likely that an elaboration of the 
views expressed in the personal letter lo King would have 
been favoured with the imprint ‘ de 1 iiuprimerie Im- 
periale.’ Peron’s anthropological studies among Aus¬ 
tralian aboriginals h'd him to conclusions totally at 
variance with the nebulous ‘ state of nature ’ theories 
of the time, which pictured the-civilised being as a 
degenerate from man unspoiled by law. government, 
and convention. The tests and measun'menl^ of lAuks 
which he made, and c impared with those of French and 
English people, showed him that even** phytucally the 
native was an inferior animal; his observations of wa>s 
of life in the wild Bush taught him that organised society, 
with all its restraints, was preferable^ to the supposed 
freedom of savagery ; and he deduced the* philosophical 
conclusion that ^he ‘ state of nature ’ ^vvas in truth a state 
eif subjection-.to pitiless forces, only endurable by beings 
who felt not the-'^ejrtfi?;;"* because? they knew of ne) mbn* 
ennobled condition.’ Baudin t-:vrrie*d .awa'y from l/Is 

' .-V more distin|;ui-lie(l man was cured of hi>**lrly Koiissc.-cuism by .in 
3ei)uaintance with peoples far higher in the scak^of advanrement th.in 
.Viistrilian almrigmals. * Up tosuteen year - of age,' ... J N'ajioli-on in a strap 
of conversation recorded by Roederer. ‘I w..ild b.ur Taught for Rou.s<*.iu 
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visits to the abo(^ of untutored races no truer notion 
than came from his own unsubstantiated sentiments, 
nourished by bo contact with facts, but imbibed un¬ 
critically from the rhetorical fhapsodists of Rousseau’s 
school. Crabbe summed them up in half a dozen liif^ - 

, * Ti; the savage state 

U only good, and ours sophisticate! 

Sec I the free creatures in their woods and pln^is, 

\Vhere without laws each happy tnQnarq,h.\eigns, 

King of himself—while we a number dread. 

By slaves commanded and by dunces led.' 

Peron spoke of savage peoples, not with less sympathy • 
but with a sympathy grounded on knowledge; and he 
wasted no words about the ‘ injustice ’ of occupying lands 
which the aboriginal only used in the sense that lands are 
* used ’ by fabbits and dingoes. P6ron’s appreciation 
of well-obsef yed facts gave him some political insight 
in the philosophical sense, and he comprehended the 
development of which the country was capable. Could 
Baudin’s shade visit to-day the shores 'hat he traversed 
more than a' century ago, he would surely acknowledge 
that orchaida Oio ripening fruit, miles of golden grain, 
millions of white*fleeces, the cattle of a thousand hills, 
great cities throbbing with iuimense. energies, and a 
commerce of ever augmenting vastness, ministering to 
thQ happiness of free ai^d prosperous populations, are, 
in thedarge kdger of hup-oaikyran abundant compensa¬ 
tion for thr disappeaVunce of the few companies of naked 

•gainst all the friends |Of Voltaire. Now it is the contrary. I have been 
especially disgusted jteth: Rousseau since I have seen the East. Savage man 
is a dog.’ 
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savages whom, when civilisation once invaded their 
ancwtral haunts, neither the agencies of government 
nor p h ilant hr opy could save from the process^ of 
decay. 

Thi^account given by P^ron of the flag-raising incident 
was quite accurate, but he pregented his reader^ with a 
wholly untrue version of Governor King’s fetter to 
Baudin.^Wj^th the document before us, we must doubt 
whether P^ron ever saw it. The passage printed by him 
in quotation marks bears hawily a resgnblance to the 
courteous terms of the actual letter, which did»rtotr 
contain any such threat as that ‘ dll these countries 
form an integral part wf the British Empire,' and ‘ it 
will be my duty to oppose by every means in my power 
the execution of the design you afe supposed to ]j;ive 
in view.’ It seems probable that Peron heiwrd j;he letter 
read, or its contests suipmarised, but, in writing, niAed 
up the substance of if with blustering* language which 
may have been used by Acting-Lieutei!ant,ltobbins.‘ 
At all events. King .used no word of menace, while 
conveying plainly that the establishmcift pf.a French 
settlement would require ‘ explanation.') • 

There is no jgtwd reason for disHdieving Baudin’s 
disclaimer. It plain and candief; and thjjrc was 
nothing in hi^actions while he was in Australian waters 
which belied his wotda. baseless character ^ the 
gossip promulgated by Lieutenant-c'qlonel Patejson, anJ 
the alleged exhibition of the map in^ating the exact 
spot where the French intended to sett. ;; in Frederick 

' Backhouse Walker also held this view {Early Tasftt’^nia, p. l8). 
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Henry Bay, were* disposed of by the fact that Baudin’s 
ships went nowhere near that place after leaving Sydney. 
If aijy French officer did show Paterson a chart, he must 
have been amusing himself by playing on the suspicions 
of the flnglishman, who was probably ‘ fishin'g ’’ for 
informcition. Baudin’s <;onduct, and that of his officers, 
never suggested that search for a site for settlement was 
part of th< mission of the expedition ; and, in me face of 
the commodore’s emphatic denials, positive evidence, or 
a strong chain of facts to the contrary, would have to be 
•fovthcomirg before such a story could be entertained. 
Stispicions w(;re riatural enough in face of the strained 
heelings, the. wars, the plots and counterplots of diplomacy, 
Napoleon’s menaced invasion of England, and all the 
otlv'r factofis that ‘made for racial animosity at the 
beginning <*^ the nine.tec'nth century; but viewing the 
circumstances in the perspective! made by the lapse of 
a hundred years,* cool judgment rfnist dismiss the jealous 
alarms o>f 1802’ as being unfounded. 

Yet a patriotic Frenchman, as Peron was, could not 
witness this i^Mnarkable growth of a new offshoot ot 
British powe*" n the South Seas without regret and 
misgiving. ‘ DAibtless,’ he . commented on Robbins’ 

action, ‘ that cert^nony will appear silly to people who 
’ » 
know little about English polity ; but 'ur the states¬ 
man *siich formalities assume more serious and 

important * characte-*^*’^ By these public and repeated 
declarations En^jKnd seems every day to fortify her 
pretensions, to^tablish her rights, in a positive manner, 
and to devis /pretexts to repulse, even by force of arms. 
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all other peoples who may wish to •form settlements 
in these distant countries.' We shall not honour Peron 
the less because he expressed an opinion so natur*!! to 
a man solicitous for his ccAmtry’s prestige. 

It iias been stated by one or two writers .that the 
action of Robbins put an enc^ to flie cordial jjclations 
which had previously existed between him and French. 
Put that is,an error. They had cause to W offended, 
l)ut the young man was treat'd with iiululgi-nce. IVron 
records that both (Irinies an(> Rol)biT;v.,^ isiled the tents 
oi the prench after the Hag ineident. and ttliared Ihek 
frugal dinncT; and Baudin informed King that, the 
Cuiuhcihnul having los< an aneliDr, his lorge was at work 
lor a whiile day supplying tlie wants of llw British 
sdiooner- a ^el•vi^•e akin to lie.ipinf; co.d-^ •>! fiie the 
head of tin* /.(“alous ai ting-lieutenant. .At tki- same time, 
other members i)f tlm Frem h expedition exjX'rii-Ticed 
very kind treatment from British lislu*irnen. h'aure, orn‘ 
of tlie scientific staff, was sent in a small iToal pAdiuplete 
a t'harl of the island. A violent storm ((mipelled him 
to go ashore on the^western end, where Ih* :yid his sailois 
were for three days most hospitably *;ntertained by 
sealers, who, pn^ their /leparture, h)rred u|X)n them 
soiryi' of their fiitest furs as presi-nts.* ‘ How isjt,’ com¬ 
ments PeVori* ‘ that such touehing hospitality, ol whiiL 

• $ 

voyages offer so nia»iy e.cr-mnles, is nearly alwajit cxei- 

. * • • 

cised by men^who.se poverty and . yighness o| rhaiacter 

seem to impose such an obligation le.. .t upon them. It 
seems that misfortune, rather than philosophy and 
brilliant education, develops in mankii.d that noble 
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and disinterested*virtue which induces us to minister 
to the woes of others. 

Le,Naturaliste sailed for Europe from King Island on 
December 8, canning with hei*all the plants and natural 
history specimens collected up to date, as well as the 
charts, ^yhe collecUons^were, as King wi'ote to Sir 
Joseph Iglanks, ‘ immense.’ ^ Le G 6 ographe and the 
Casuarim Celt on December 27, and sailed direct for 
Kangaroo Island, to resume in that neighbourhood the 
charting whiclj,^^.*ddin had abandoned in the previous 
yesn? The5’ did not, as the logs show, make any attempt 
to examine Port "Phillip. Robbins and his seventeen 
guardians of British rights on the Cumberland remained 
for some time longer making a thorough examination; 
afteiij,which ’they sdiled for Port Phillip, and Grimes 
made the.fiivjt complete survey of that great sheet of 
wat^r. 

It is only necessary to add thaf King reported to the 
Admiralty, his approval of Robbins' action, and that 
to ' make the French commander acquainted with my 
intention of spttiing Van Diemen’s Land was all I sought 
by this voyage ’ But it is obvious from a letter which 
he wrote to Banks, after Baudin’s death, and after his 
soul had, been movetl to righteous wrath by the iniquitous 
treatment of Flinders—whom he so warmly admired 
and sa loyally aided—that suspicioii‘,‘bnce^ implanted in 
King’s miqd, wds n^' eradicated by explicit disavowals. 
Had Baudin lived another year, he said,' I think it very 
possible that tho. commodore would most likely have 
* Uiitcrieal Heecrds, iv. 844. 
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visited the colony for the purpose ot annihilating the, 
settlement.’ But surely here, if ever, Jhe lines were 
applicable— 

In the night imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! ’ 

Baudin, after his remarkable exploits in iSoo-^Twas the 
last maff whom Napoleon would have choset^ to try to 
annihilate a*British settlement anywhere. Rather, in 
such an unlikely event, wouI<} his csT-n crew have been 
in danger of annihilation from his methods* 
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CHAPTER X 

RETURN OF THE EXPEDITION 

/.c sails for Kangaroo Island—Explore"ion of the two 

gulfs in the Casuarinn by Freycinet—Baudin’s erratic behaviour 
—Port Idncoln- J*t;ron anx^ng the giants—A painful excursion 
—Second visit to Timor—Abandonment of north coast explora¬ 
tion -Baudin resolves to return home—Voyage to ^Tauritius— 
Death of Baudin—Treatment of him by Pdron and P'reycinet— 
Return of Le Depressityi of the staff and crew. 

/ E GitOGRAPHE sighted Kangaroo Island on 
. Janifary 2, and anchored on the 6th in Nepean 
Ray*on the eastern side. The Ca&mrina joined 
her consort on the following day. 

Freycinet, who was in command of the smaller vessel, 
was insttiKrted to make a complete survey of the two 
gulfs named‘l>y the French after Bonaparte and Josephine, 
and by Flinders, their discoverer, after Lord Spencer and 
Lord St. Vincent, who were First Lords of the Admiralty 
when his own expedition was authorised and when it 
sailed from Englanli. 

.The Casuarina was provisioned for twenty-six daj« for 
tjiis task, qnd Freycinet took withliim BouUanger, one 
of the hj’drographcik, who prepared the charts under 
his supervision. "No part of the French work was better 
done than was th#; charting of the two gulfs and Kangaroo 
Island, and, as previously indicated, its quality very 
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naturally aroused the suspicion that tne improvement 
owed something,to the charts of Flindere, It has been 
shown, however, that this was not the case. Of Dtiul- 
langer’s training and qualifications nothing can*l)(‘ said, 
except that it may be presumed that the Comihittee of 
the Institut* of France which selected him, cc,r*’.prising 
two such^experts as Bougainville and Flourieu, i.tusl have 
been satisfiei^ of his attainments. Much ot his work was 
certainly done under severe trials and diflicultie.s. hut it 
is chiefly significant that tlu' iuiJ)rovc‘mejT* in the ch.irting 
synchronises with the presence in command of Freycinet ;* 
and allusion may again bi- made ht the he.intitul work 
done by this officer wdu'n he commanded the Ihnnic and 
the Physicienne a few years latc.-r, as showing his d<ep 
interest and practical skill in ('inploymeiit ol*this clufs. 

There can be no doubt that the work woulcl iKive bi'cn 
better done throughout^had Captain Baudin been a luon* 
sympathetic commander. To what extent jhe di liciancieb 
of the French charts ot the remainder of the 'I'erre 
Napoleon coasts arc aiftributable to his.failure to aj)preri- 
ate the requirements of his scientific stafl. <ah bi' con¬ 
jectured ; but the peremjdory manner in wMi h fit allotted 
so many days and..no moit for the >urvey of tlie giiib, 
and then sailed off leaving the Casmrind t-x Jiilt for, 
herself, reveals an extraordinaiy tempi>r in a commandor 
on such service, as well as a fatuous disregrird r)f thv 
many hindranc«s that made rigid time* conditiorfc difficult 
to observe. 

Flinders had occupied forty days in* his exploration 
of the two gulfs—from February 21 to April i, 1802. 
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Freycinet occupied only twenty-one days in traversing 
precisely the^me extent of coast-line—;from January ii 
to February i, 1803. Flinders had settled the question 
as to whether there was a passage through the continent 
to the ftulf of Carpentaria, and Freycinet and Baudin 
were by, this time aware that no important discovery 
of this character was to be expected. But the navigation 
was peril(ius, the risks were unknown, and Freycinet 
should have been able to pursue his task imhampered 
by the fear that'li circumstances compelled him to over- 
sfay his tifnc for a day or two, he would be abandoned 
in a small vessel without provisions for more than his 
narrowly prescribed period. ‘ But the character of our 
chief was known.' ‘ Quite sure of being pitilessly 
abandoned tn case of delay,' Freycinet made haste to 
return to- Nepean Bay at the end of the month. But 
when he reached the anchorage^ he found that Baudin 
had already galled away. ‘ The abandpnment of our 
companions in the midst of these vast gulfs, where so 
many perils might be encountered, had been a subject 
of consteAi&tion on board Le Giographe,’ P^ron records. 
It really waS unaccountable behaviour; even worse 
than that of the abandonmtnt of Boullanger and his 
^boat's «'-evwon the**cast coast of Tasmania in the previous 
March. A commander who treated those among his 
suboftlinatfs who were sustaining the most dangerous 
and exacting part bf the work with so tttle considera¬ 
tion, can hardly have maintained their confidence, or 
deserved it. 

The Casuarina, making alf sail for Nepean Bay west- 
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ward, sighted the leading ship in Investigator Strait. 
But Baudin did not w'ait even then. oHe kept Lc 
Geographe on her course, under a full head of sail, without 
permitting the Casmrina to come up and report, or 
inquiring after the success of her work. The t\^o ships 
soon lost sigh* of each other. Ne^t day Baudin, t*«.*ldently 
realising jthe enormity of his folly, veered rouhd, and 
returned to Neoean Bay. But as the Casuarina had kept 
on westward during the night, in a frantic endeavour to 
catch her leader, the two vessels crosse?f far apart and 
out of viaion. They did not meet again for fourteen 
days, when both lay at anchor in King George’s Sound. 

It is not wonderful that Freycinet confessed that he 
was ‘ astonished ’ at Baudin's manceuvres. They were 
scarcely those of a rational being, to say nothing <fl a 
commander responsible for the safety of tw(j shfps and 
the lives of their j*ople. The company on the .smaller 
vessel endured severe privations. They ’vore reduced 
to a ration of three ounces of biscuit p<’r man per day, 
and to a ntere drink 5 f water; and the ship herself 
sustained such severe damage from heavy Seas that, 
said Freycinet, had he been delayed a few hours in 
reaching King George's Sohnd, he would have been 
compelled to run her ashore to prevent her front r^under- 
ing. ‘ Judge of the horror of my* position,’ he wrote, 
and he certainly-did not exaggerate when he wsed that 
term ; for the coast along which he ran' for safety’ is one 
if the most hopel^ly barren in the whole world, offering 
to a stranded mariner neither sustenance, shelter, nor 
ncans of deliverance. . , 
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The only feature of much interest pertaining to the 
geographical work of the expedition in, the region of the 
gulTs, is the high opinion formed by P^ron of Port Lincoln 
—called Port Champagny on the Terre Napoleon charts. 
The pdft has not played a large part in the subsequent 
develop-nent of Austria, but Flinders, who discovered 
it and ifhped it after the chief town of his native county, 
and the French of Baudin's expedition,, who were the 
second people to enter it, thought very highly of its 
beauty and valhe. Pdriin spoke of it as a ' magnificentt 
port,' in which all the navies of Europe could float, 
and concluded two pages of description with the words . 

‘ Worthy rival of Port Jackson, Port Lincoln is, in all 
respects, one of the finest in the world ; and of all those 
which we bave discovered [yet they had not discovered 
a^inglcport of any kind !], whether to the south, the west, 
or the north of New Holland, It appears to be, I repeat, 
the best adapted to receive a European colony.’ After 
many years of settlement. Port Lincoln boasts of fewer 
than a thousand inhabitants ; lor though -the glowing 
language' of admiration concerning its beauty and 
convenience written by Flinders and P6ron were fully 
justified, a back country loo arid to support a large 
populc^loh has' prevented it from attaining t» great 
importance among the harbours of Australia. To the 
student of the history of exploration, however. Port 
Lincoln is inter^ting even beyond the measure of its 
beauty; for there, in 1841, Sir John Franklin, then 
governor of Tasmania, erected at his own cost a monu¬ 
ment to the honour of Flinders, his old commander. 
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from whom he imbibed that passion' for exploration 
which was in due time to place his own naine«imp<?rishabiy 
amongst the glorious company of great English seanfen. 

P6ron himself experienced the cross-grained tenip<‘r of 
the comfhander during the visit of the ships to*Sharks 
Bay. This was the scene of Dampier’s deset”.: upon 
the Western Australian coast in i6()t), in th^** rickety 
little Roebuck. It was here that his men dined off 
sharks’ flesh, and ‘ took care that no waste should be 
made of it, but thought it, as fliings st<>ud, good enter- 
tainment.”- The bay received from Dampier, on 
accovmt of the feast, the name it has ever since borne. 

Some of the French* sailors who had been ashore 
returned in a wild state of alann on account of giants 
whom they professed to have seen—mi*n of e.vdraordii.hry 
strength and stature, they reported, with long bl.ij-k 
beaijls, armed wiHi enoitnous spears and shields, wlu) 
ran at a furioys pace, brandishing their weapons ;ind 
giving utterance to fearful yells. ‘ However extravagant 
these assertions might appear,’ said 'the incn-dulous 
naturalist,' it was necessary to collect precise information 
on the subject.' The scientific Ulyssi's regarded th«- 
reputed Cyclops,with a calculating scepticism. Had 
Polyphemus been *at hand, Peron woiftd ha^e f^ilitely 

' Dampier’t men were unprejudiced in matters of gastronomy, bu>,ltieir 
taste in fish wu not, to their discredit. Shark’s flesh, especially when'’ 
young, is, there is reason to believe, excellent eatir^j. During spme weeks 
in a recent summer, when what we may term ‘orthodox’ fish wav scarce, 
a fashionable Australian sea-side hotel was regularly supplieii with young 
shark—‘gummy’—by a fisherman, for whose veracity t)K author can vouch. 
Neither proprietor, chef, nor guests knew what it was, and all were well fed 
and happy. 
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requested him to permit himself to be weighed and 
measured, and would have written an, admirable mono¬ 
graph on his solitary optic. 

There were, he considered, some reasons for thinking 
that a‘race of m^ of heroic proportions inhabited this 
western part of the continent. The Dutch captain, 
Vlamin|,|in 1697, had reported finding gigantic human 
footprints upon the banks of the Swan River, near 
where the city of !ferth now stands; and two of Baudin’s 
officers, whose fiames wAre not Mimchausen and Sindbad 
but Heinsson and Moreau, declared that thv,y also had 
observed the safnc phenomena at the same place. P^ron 
set down these stories to the exaggerative distortion of 
lovers of the marvellous, ‘ of whom we counted some 
anlungst us.’ But when the sailors came scampering 
b{<ck to the ship with the tale that they had actually 
seen the giants and been pursufed by them, the naturalist 
began to thk’.k that there was probably some ground 
for the belief. At all events, he determined to go and 
see for himself. 

He requested Baudin to send a few armed men ashore 
with him, but was rudely refused. Not to be thwarted 
in continuing his researches in so favourable a place, 
. Peroir iwcermine'd to make use of a couple of das^during 
♦which a furnace was to be erected for extracting salt 
• from the- sea by evaporation—the ship’s supply having 
been depleted—to run the risk of an excursion on his 
own account; whereupon Petit, one of the artists, and 
Guichenot, one of the gardeners, resolved to accompany 
him. 
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The adventurous three were soon fjivdured with a visit 
from a troop of aboriginals, who, though ,by no means 
giants, were certainly formidable foes. There were 
forty of them, all armed with spears. Peron and his 
companiSns, to defend themselves, had only a‘'musket 
and a pair of pistols. The srvages, terrible, follows, 
advanced with ‘ clameurs terribles ct mepa^antos.' 
Retreat for the Frenchmen was impossible. A show 
of courage was the best policy; and the throi?, one of 
whom. Petit, had been ‘ plein de^erreur ' wIkmi the blacks 
first made-their appearance, put on a bold’Irgnt and' 
marched forward ‘ avec assurance i\ lleur rencontre.' 
This bold tactical manoeuvre met with its deserved 
reward. The savages were visibly disroneertid. One 
of them made signs of invitation to a’ parley* but P-Ton 
considered it to be hazardous for one of tfie lhre<‘ to 
isolate himself from his cempanions. Tin? trio continued 
to advance, resolved to sell their lives dearly if die they 
must. Such unexpected audacity threw the blades into 
a state of uncertainty,’ and, after delib 'rating for a few 
moments, they turned their backs and wiift away, 
though slowly, and without the appearance of fear (»r 
disorder. Peron,* Petit, and Guichenot, ‘ to giv*- the 
aboriginals a higlier idea of our confidence and our 
courage,' did not halt in their ad'^ance, but marched in 
the track of the retreating forty, who climl- ;d to tht 
height of a steep cliff and there continued to yell and 
gesticulate as though desiring to have conference with 
one of the white men. ‘ After having resftonded for some 
time with similar cries and^gestufcs ’—Ulj^ses defying 
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Polyphemus wifi recur to the mind—P 4 ron and his 
companions included this signal display of coolness 
and daring by quietly walking back and proceeding on 
their journey inland. They were not pursued nor 
further* molested. 

Cool vision detracted from the gigantic stature of the 
Sharks blacks as effectually as a cool demeanour 
disposed oi the danger from them. The tallest man 
among them Perojj declared to be no more than five feet 
four or five inches in height, and most of the forty were 
small size'd, thin-limbed, and of feeble appeaftince. It is 
easy to perceive in this incident, where a disposition to 
exaggerate looking through the“lens of fear, magnified a 
group of slight and slender savages into terrific giants, 
hoM. many a legend has come to birth. The original sons 
of^Anak would probably have been severely shortened 
of their inches had a Peron been- available to bring illucion 
promptly to ,^he test of measurement, and perhaps a 
scientihe Jack the Giant Killer could have done deadly 
execution with a footrule.^ 

The three adventurers suffered far more severely from 
the heat of the sun and the fatigues of working among 
thick bush and sand than from the natives of the country. 
They R?ade a fine collection of specimens, and, coiigratu- 
-lating themselves on their success, endeavoured to make 
dthcfr way-back to the boat. But they soon realised that 

* It may be noted that l’£ron*$ researches regarding the physical propor* 
tions and capacities of savage races aroused much interest in France. The 
Mtniteur of April ^5 and June 23, 180S, published two long articles oii 
‘the physical force of savage people,' founded upon P^ron’s writings and 
his records of comparative dy lamometric data. 
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they were * bushed ’—a term familial^ enough to those 
who are acquainted with the story of Australian inland 
exploration. The country was covered with thick sytib, 
through which they endeSivoured to make their way. 
The afternoon sun poured down a pitiless floot^of heat, 
the white, glaring sand burnt their "feet, the air in the 
Bush was stifling. It was as though they weq^ walking 
through furnaces ; and there'^erc no spreading trees to 
relieve the ordeal by a touch of shade. They at length 
regained the shore, and trudge^ along the soft, hot sand ; 
when Persn, exhausted after a walk of threw hours,* w«s 
compelled to throw aside the greater payt of the collection 
which he had made a< the expense of so much painful 
labour. Shortly afterwards Guichenot fell to the ground 
exhausted by hunger, thirst, and •fatigiu't and begged 
his companions to leave him there to dw- yt-hili- tlu'y 
cjjdeavoured to .save themselves. Feron remember'd a 
passage he had read in Cook’s voyages about the reviving 
effect of a plunge in sea-water ; and he and Fe^t trii'd it 
by wading Rilip to their necks. Th('^' assist'd fiuiehenof 
to do the same, and revived him sufiiclently tc» enable 
him to continue the weary march. The sun set ; a breeze 
sprang up; aijd soon th<s three travelleis s.iw with joy 
the^moke of a fire which had been lighted^is a guide to 
them. They staggered on, and at last all three fell fain\- 
ing in sight of their companions, who hurriejd forMard. to 
relieve them. 

There is nothing incredible in Peron's narrative of 
the sufferings of himself and his companions on this 
excursion. It is not surprising to one with a knowledge 
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of the local conditions. The exertions they had made 
should have earned them commendation, or at least 
compassion, from the commandant. But Baudin’s view 
was censfjrious. Three time^ during the evening a gun 
had beeg fired from the ship as a signal to the»boat to 
return. The oflicct in jharge of the shore party con¬ 
sidered tpat it would be unjustifiable to leave until the 
three tr.ivi^lers returned, and trusted that this explana- 
tiim Would be accepted as i-xcusing the delay. A sea fog 
now prevrnted the^ioat Jfom returning forthwith; but , 
tii<‘ #^ailors#had neither food nor water to give to the 
parehfd ami f;miii.hed unfortunates. When at last they 
did re.ich the ship, they had been«for forty hours without 
sup or sip; they were prostrate from sheer weakness; 
ami IVron huusell wus reduced to the extremity that his 
leathern tongue retu.se»l to articulate. The commandant 
was*fhe only m.in abo.ud who l^ul no ^jity to spare for 
their iniseiy. Ibiudin actually lirffd the olficer in charge 
of the bout tentiancs tor every gun fired, fiecansc he had 
•not obeyecMhe rehirn signal, and.for noP%4?andoning 
.dl tluee.', ‘ Iho--(> Were the v«'ry words of our chief,' 
wrote Pel on ; .iml yet I had, to save his life at Timor, 
given to his physici.in part of tlie small stock of c.KCcllent 
ipuninc th.itji h.id Jiroiight for my own Use.’ 

^Ihis he.irtle,>s conduct, taken in conjunction with 
H.^udiu'' alyndonment ot Boullanger on the Tasmanian 
co.vst, .imnii> ;«trange behaviour to the C^suarina after 
the ex|)loMtion of the gulfs, leaves one in no doubt as 
to his singular di'tcicncy in the qualities essential to the 
commander of an exjx'dition of discovery. It was his 
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invariable practice, we also reatl. pr<*vision boatsr 
engaged on any special service for the bare time tlut 
he meant them to bt' absent; so many ounces of. food 
and so many pints of wdter per man per da^. and no 
more, leaving no margin for accidents, allowhig of no 
excuse for unavoidable delay. ^ A si^isible person would 
not provide for a picnic on such principles 

The exploration of the west and north-west coasts 
was continued till the end of .\|)ril. when Baudin decided 
to go once more to Timor. , His intention was, after 
refreshing.his men and t.iking in supjilii's at the llut.*h 
settlement, to spend some time in the (}ulf of Carpentaria 
and along the southern shore.s of New (iuine.i. On 
May 6, Kupang harlrour wa.s < nieicd tor the m i ond time. 
There it was learnt that Flindi is hftd rall»^! at th|* put 
in the Imrsiigator in April, .ilf- r having ituuhided his 
t;j^)loration of tjie northern gulf. fie had hei-n Aim- 
piled to relinqui.sh his*work owing to the rotten < ondition 
of his ship’s timbers, and had sailed back to 1 ’ort‘Jarkson. 
As he hac^.ithed the (iiilf of Carp' ijtaiia by sailing up‘ 
the eastern side of the continent, and rl^urJn^^ through 
Torres Strait down the western coast,* and through 

Bass Strait on the south, Flinders w.is the first sailor to 

♦ • 

accomplish the circumnavigation of Austr.iU.i, as he had 
also been the first to circumnavigate Tasmania.' 

Lc Geographe and the Casuarina remainec^ at Hupapg 

* Tasman, in 1642, .sailed from Ualavia, in Jav.!, ihrncc lo Mauritius, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, the Friendly Islands, northrrn New fluinra, and 
back to Ilaiavia. This was a wide circumnavigatiuv of the whole of New 
Holland; hut he did not sight Australia, and as, of course, be did not go 
near liass Strait, he did not circumnavigate pie continent firoper. 
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*tiU June 3—twent^^-eight days—enjoying the hospitality 
of the Dutch. JP6ron made several excursions for collect¬ 
ing purposes, and once shot an alligator nine feet long, 
which he* skinned. He had the hide and head carried 
down to the port by Malays on long bamboo poles, this 
method of^conveyance b|ing necessitated by the super¬ 
stitious raf^sal of the natives to touch even th^skin of 
the dreaded beast. But the labour was^to a large 
extent wasted, for putrefaction advanced, while the skin 
was in transit, to such axk extent that all but the head 
htld \o be tlfrown into the sea. 

Baudin’s jdan, hfter leaving Kupang, was to continue 
the exploration of the coasts t)f Western Australia. 
But very light breeztrs, alternating with calms, prevented 
substantial ptc)gress.*and after spending the greater part 
of the month ineffectually in traversing only a few 
leaghes, it was loneluded (Jime €8) thiid to continue yy.* 
work in detail fi^)in west to east at that seas(jn of the year 
would nfl'rely lead to a futile waste of time. Here again 
the logic of*facts was reipiired to oonvinc^ Liudin, who 
had pn'viftivsly'rejected sound advice that was offered to 
him, to the ettfect tliat contrary winds would thwart his 
designs. The winds blow at fertain ^‘a%ons with steady 
consistency «in thi^<> regions, and an t^xpiuienced «avi- 
gjitor, knowing what ly has to expect, makes his plans 
a^'ordinglMi When Flinders was driven, reluctantly to 
abandon •finishing the exploration of the north coast 
through the dangerous condition of the Investigator, he 
made his way bafk to Port Jackson by the western route, 
because, although it wjjs considerably longer, he thereby 
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secured favourable winds; and h? reached port in, 
safety. If we .may judge from his habitual perversity, 
Baudin, under similar circumstances, would have 4aken 
the shorter route, regarcfless of normal condflions, and 
would Tiave lost his ship. 

Changing his route after much waste «)f time, Baudin 
took hjs vessels towards the south-west of ^’<w Guinea, 
with the ii^tention of making investigations there. But 
again the sailing was for tlu* most^part slow, esjM'cially 
as the Casuarina made very* poor progn'ss; and when 
within a* few leagues from h'alse ('^ 11 ^—called ’ Cape 
Walshe on the French charts—circuilistances compelled 
the commander to i/view his position and prosjx-cts in 
a serious light. Once mor«‘ llie supply of water was 
running short. The ships i ai ri* d rtoni Kitpang sytlicient 
for ninety-live days. Apart from thi- ni *es!»i(it‘S ol the 
'^rew, some had to be spared for th*‘ plants and adimals 
—kangaroos^ emus. <‘lc.- whii h were,.^l)i'ing carrical f<»' 
Europe. Thirty-four days had Ix'en dawtflrd away 
without’’Tfehieving • any substanti;vl res\ilts. For th*e 
ultimate return to Mauritius suflicient w3ter to last 
forty days must be conserved. Const tpiently Baudin 
argued that he could n«t by any ptjssibility afford to 
remain in ,.thesc waters longer thai.’ three more we<-ks ; 
and as in that time not much could be d<me, he deter¬ 
mined to return home at once. His decisiPm cave 
pleasure to his unhappy people ; but surely* it was that 
of a man whose heart was not in his work. No attempt 
was made to send parties ashore to search for fresh 
water. When Flinders ran short, and did not come 
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across a convenient spring or stream, he dug and found 
water, as at Port Lincoln; and a very experienced 
traveller has observed that ‘ in nearly all parts of 
Australia It is usually found*a few feet beneath the 
surface o#thc ground.’ 

But there were otlier reasons which conduced to create 
in Baudinrfj^at depression which is inimical to tj^e pro¬ 
tracted pursuit of an allotted task. Sickness once more 
laid its hand upon the crews. The commander himself 
was in t)ad health. The ^lemands upon the resources 
of^tltt* doctAs wrre so numerous that their medicines 
bi-came exhaustect and they were unable to attend 
satisfactorily to tlu; necessities of a*constantly increasing 
number of ailing men. Bernier, the astronomer, died 
before ^he ordrr to upturn was given. He was a young 
man of grunt •[iromise.—' savant ct laborieu.x,’ as Peron 
wrotc^ol him—whos<' original worhbeforohe reached fij^ 
manhood had att^icted the notice of LalcUide. Selected 
by the In^^lit^lte to fill a scientific post with the expedition, 
Ife did exi'elli*tu wotk. and his death cut sKdftha career 
that g.ive •iydiL*ifions of being brilliant and useful. 

(ape Bc'rnier. (*n the east coast of Tasmania—opposite 
the Muitlu'in end of Maria Island—preserves his name. 

On July 7 4 h»' oiiler was given to tufn, ^d sail«for 
M.uiritius. /,(• (MOtiiraf>lu\\mt into Port Louis on August 
7. lyul the (ii^uiirina, after a very rough voyage, reached 
the harlMUifclive days later. 

B.itulin. whose illness had continued throughout the 
voyage, died white his ships lay at Mauritius, on 
' WaiJ, KambUt«/tut ^uttraiMH Naturalitl, p. 1(9. 
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September 16. His death had beer^ expected for somck 
time before it ^occurred, and if there Wjjs little surprise 
at the event, it is pathetic to observe that then* was 
as little regret. Not a word of sympathy aftjieaied in 
the stiTtliously frigid terms in which the tlecAse ol the 
commandci; was chronicled ii^ the ollicial history of the 
voyagt^ Not a syllable was used expressing^ippreeiation 
of any qudities which he may have possessed, either as 
an officer or a man. After curtly mentioning his illness, 
Peron recorded the death aj^d burial in two sentences 
sterile of emotion. He showed more n;gretVhen Ift* Ifad 
to throw away the skin of tlu- alligattjr which he sliot at 
Timor, than when iflentioning the death of oni‘ wh(» 
had been his chief for three years. ' Finally tlu- l.ist 
moment arrived ; and on Septi-mlt-r 16. TiSo j, a(^ about 
mid-day, M. Baudin ceased to exist. the 17111 

•hj; was buried* with *he honoxus due to the raiik he 
had occupied in the navy; all the- ol^cers and sav.inls 
of the expedition assisted at the funeral, \fluch was 
also attfllfd^ by'the principal ••luthofities of the 
colony.’ That is all. Had it been lVr4»il’s manner 
to record the deaths of the cfjmpanions of his voyage 
with such bar5pn,brevity> there would be nothing in the 
passage ex^te comment. But •when* a sailor Fll 
overboard we were told what ;ip excellent and laboriyxis 
man he was, |),nd how much In- was regretted ; tlte d«’,i|ith 
of Bernier caUed forth an appropriate sentence f)f eulogy; 
when Depuch, the mineralf>gist died, we were |)rofK*rly 
informed that he was as much esteemed f<tr his modesty 
and the goodness of his hear| as for the extent and 
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variety oi his knowledge. The contrast between these 
instances and ^le summary plainness of the statement 
when»Baudin’s end was mentioned, cannot escape notice ; 
any more* than we can mistake the meaning of the 
consistent suppression of his name throughout the text 
of the volumes. 

Attention^^as to be directed to this display of ammosity 
because, in bare justice to Baudin, we have to remember 
that the only story of the expedition which we have is 
that written by Peron an^ Freycinet, who were plainly 
atienftiity wifh hipi. If the facts were as related by them, 
Baudin was not oitly an absurdly obstinate and ungenial 
captain, but we arc left with gAve doubts as to his 
competency as a navigator on service of this description. 
Yet e^^‘n facts’, whcn*detailcd by those who hate a man, 
take a diff*reht colouring from the same facts set down 
by tfie man himself, with his reasons f«r what he dj{I^ 
We have m) matejjjal for forming an opinion from Baudin’s 
point of \'iew. If his manuscript journals are capable 
of throwing ^resh light on the events coltc^ed, their 
publicatioif, if they remain in existence, would be welcome. 
All that at pitjsent we can set against the hard, un¬ 
sympathetic view of the man as wc set; hyn in the pages 
wTitten by PiVon and revised by Freycinet, is^is conduct 
and corrc'spondence in .relation to Governor King at 
I’oft Jifcksoa; and there he appears as a.gentleman of 
agreeable manners, graceful expression, and ready tact. 
W«‘ do not form a lower opinion of him in consequence of 
the letter which 1*' wrote in reply to the one delivered 
by Acting-Lieutenant Robbins, because there he ex- 
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pressed views imbibed as almost a par', of the atmosphere 
of the Revolution amidst which he had been reared. 
If we had only the Baudin-King corresptmdenon we 
should think him not un^vorthy to be the successor of 
La P^iouse and Bougainville. If we had only the 
J’oyage de Q^couvertes. we sliyuld think him ban'ly lit 
to command a canal barge. It may not ha^v*^ b«‘en the 
happiness of many navigatoi-s to enjoy thf afiei ti(m of 
those under them to such an eminent (legn*e as did 
Cook and Flinders ; but there are forttinatelv latitudes 
of diffcrcrA^e between love and hate. ^R<sj>ei't is often 
felt to be due when deeper sentiments ^re not stimulated. 
The cold chronicle that the honours apjuopiiate to his 
rank were paid to Baudin at his funeial seems very 
harsh : and one feels that Firv<iu>t. at aav rate, whom 

* ' ' t 

Baudin had promoted to the comm.md of thi*/ 

.and furnished with ahance of distinguishing liiihsi-lf, 
might have stmk Ins grievances sjifluientlv to add a 
word in praise of at least some virtue whieh we may 
hope that 'the dead captain possess- d. 

Baudin wndo a letter from King Island to Ju>sieu whii h 
indicated that the exiM rience had been an unhappy 
one for him.' / I,have ne.vcr made so painful a voyage ,’ 
he said. ‘^lorc than once my health has be( n impaired, 
but if I can terminate the expedition rtmformably to 
the intention^ of the Government and to thy satisfaetjon 
of the French, nation, there will remain little to desire, 

• The letlef wm printed in the Afemiteur, aand Frt^oldor, an li. (Septemher 
9,1803). Baudin’f death was recorded in the on 13th Germinal, 

an aii. (April 3, 1804). 
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^and my sufferings will soon be forgotten.' To a very 
large extent Baudin must be held responsible for the 
misfortunes and failures attending his command, but it 
is an act* of justice to clear Itiim from aspersions that 
have beeA made upon him for things that occurftd after 
*his death. He had not^jing whatever to do with the 
imprisonraejit of Flinders, for which he has been^ blamed 
by writers who have not looked into the literature of 
the subject sufficiently to be aware that he was dead at 
the time; nor was he in, any way connected with the 
issuc*of the •Terre Napoleon maps, with which his name 
has also been assOfiated. 

General Deeaen, Napoleon’s mvhy appointed governor, 
arriv<!d at the island eight days after Le Giographe, 
and at once began tio administer affairs upon new lines 
of policy.» A little later the French admiral, Linois, 
with*a lleet of frigates, entered port. On the dcath*,of* 
Baudin, Linois d^^ected that the Crts/wmia should be dis- 
mantletl,*;ind appointed ('aptain Milius to the command 
ftf Lc Gcographe, with instructions to tak* hSl* home as 
soon as lufr^sicft crew recovered and she had been re¬ 
victualled. Picon, as has already been explained, had 
some convei'sation with Decawn, impqrtijig to him the 
conclusion h« had* formulated relative to^.the secret 
intentions of the British for the augmentation of their 
lx>^sessK>ns ip the Pacific and Indian Oceans ; but there 
is no nYord that Deeaen saw Baudin. who*was probably 
too ill to attend to affairs in the period between the 
genet als arrival and his own death. It is hardly likely 
that Baudin, who, from, his intimacy with King, knew 
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more about British policy than the nacuralist did, would 
have supported Pcron's excited fancies. 

Le Giographc sailed from Mauritius on December 15. 
and reached Europe without the occurrence of any 
further incidents calling for comment. She ent<‘n‘d the 
port of Lorient on March 2.*, iSo.}. Capt.iin Milius 
decided not to make for Havre, whence tin «^cp<'di(ion 
had sailed in 1800, in conse(}uenci' of wh.it h.id ha])pened 
to Lc Naturalislc on her return to Enrop.- in the pn vioji'i 
year. War was declared by,the Briti>h (iovernment 
against France in May, and every cipl.un .in Kinjj 
George’s navy was alert and eaKcr t 7 > fiet in a blow 
>ifX)n the enemy. The frigate Mnuna. ( apt.iin f’hailes 
Buller, sighted Lc A'aluralislc in t!i- rh.mnel, s(i>ppe<l her. 
and insisted, despite her pas>porl, on laKing In-*; into 
Portsmouth. She was detained flu le from M.iv 27 till 
June 6, when the Adn.iralty, being informed of wli.it 
had occurred, firdered h* r inunixliate 1 .Je.ise. She left 
Portsmouth and arrived at Havre on the sahie <l.iy, 
JuneG, 

PtTha|)s nothing can lonvf'V more ••fh i tuallv tlie utter 
weariness and depr<*.ssion of ollua-rs, stalf, and « n-w, tlian 
the language in.whidi I're/cinet chtonicled the leturn. 
It might buj_supp<jsed, he wrote, th.d the end *»f tlie. 
voyage would be heralded with, jov. But they were 
themselves surprised to find that thi y were but slightly 
touched with pleasure at seeing again the shoo.', of theii 
own country after so long an absence. ' It might be 
said that the very sight of our ship. re< ailing tf)o strongly 
the suffering of which we had been the victims, polsfuied 
Q 
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all our affections* It was not until we were far away 
from the coas^that our souls could expand to sentiments 
of hhppiness which had been so long strangers to us. 

This, surely, was not the language of men who believed 
that they had accomplished things for which the world 
would hoy them in hon<iur. It was not th^ language of 
triumph;fn4 discoverers, whose good fortune it J^ad been 
to rev(!al unknown coasts, and to finish that complete 
map of the continents which had been so long a-making. 
Would it, one wonders,,have made Freycinet a little 
happier Jha3 hcjcnown that at this very time'the English 
navigator who !had made the discoveries for which 
BaiuUn’s expedition was sent ouf, was held in the clutch 
of (ieneral Decacn in Mauritius, and that the way was 
clear,to hurry on Ihe publication of forestalling maps 
and recotds* whilst Flinders was, as it were, battened 
under hatches? 
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CHAPTER XI 


RESULTS 


Kstablishment o.fthe First Empire -Rchictam eoflhc Ficm litic>\erii- 
ment to publish a rei'orc! of the expedition—Repott of the 
Institute—The official history of the voyage authorised IVron’s 
scientific ^^jork—His discovery* of /yrosoma 
Other scientific memoirs—His views on the modiir.itinn of 
species—Geographical results—Freycinct’s,tharts. 


S TARTLINfi changes in the political complexion 
of France had orcuiicd dtiring the absern e of 
the expedition. Citi/.en Honap.trje,^ whti in 
May 1800 had conciirn-d in tin- repieseiitations o| ^he 
Institute that disco'-’ry in southern regions would 
redound to tho glory of the n.ition. had'sinn- given lem 
to the conception that the ghuy of France ineayt, piopeily 
interpreted, his own.* He meant to lound a dynii^>tv. .md 
woe to those whom ht‘ regarded as standing ih his w.iy. 
One of the first pieces of news that tho.se who laiuled 
from Lc (ieographe M Lorient on the 25th Man h would 
hear, \vas thil'i just four days before, th*e Hue d'Enghien. 
son of the Due de Bourbon, h.rtl been shot aft^r art 
official examination so formal as to Ire no better than a 
mockery, for his*grave had actually been dug before the 

' It was so from the beginning of his career as (Jensul, according lo M. 
I’aut lirnsscs' inlerpretatit>n of his character. * II e<i a<ga et sera dc plus en 
plus convaincu que travaillcr i sa grandeur, e’est liavailler i la gramleui du 
pays ’ (Cmum/o/ e £mp$re, 1907, p. a#). 
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inquiry commenc^ed. When PSron and Ms companions 
reached Parif, they would hear and .read of debates 
among ^thc representatives^ of the Republic, mostly 
favourable to the establishment of a new hereditary 
Imperial dignity;, and they would be in good time to 
take an interest in the« plebiscite which, 4>y a majority 
of nearly •fourteen hundred to one, approved the new 
constitution and enacted that ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte, 
now First Consul-^)! the Republic, is Emperor of the 
French.’ They were, in short, back soon enough to 
witness, the process—it may well have suggested to the 
naturalist a comparison with phenomena very familiar 
to him—by which the Consular-chrysalis Bonaparte 
became the Emperor-moth Napoleon. 

Itiwas, of cotirse,* a very busy year for those responsible 
to ^thi-ir‘illustrious master for the administration of de- 
partnu'uts. With a great navai ^^{ar on hand, with4)lots 
frecpiently In-ihg formed or feared, with the wheels and 
!)‘vers of <liplomacy to watch and manipulate, with 
immense »lui^ngek in the machinery of Government 
going lorw.iul. and with the obligation of satisfying the 
I'xaeting demands of a chief who was often in a rage, 
and always treim'udously enorgetL', the ministers of 
!•'ranee were not likely to have much enthu' iasm to spare 
•for maps and charts large collections of dead birds, 
Insects, iM'asts, fishes, butterflies, and jdants, specimens 
of locksf and quantities of shells. 

It is likely enough that absorption in more insistent 
afl.drs lather than a hostile feeling explains the reluctance 
ot the French Goverr.ment to authorise the publication 
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of an official history of the voyage \vht*n such a pn»ject 
was first submitted. Freycinet and his colleagues learnt 
‘ with astonishment ' that the ^authorities were "un- 

1 

favourable. ‘ It w;is/ he wrote, ‘ as if tlu' miseries that 
we had endured, and to which a great number of our 
companions had fallen virtim!>, could be n'eanletl as 
forming legitimati* ground of repioach ;iftainst us.' 
It is more reasonable to suppos«' that pressure of other 
business prevented Napoleon’s ministei>> fnnn <levoting 
much consideration to the subject. Men wh(» have 
endured hazards and hardships, and wlio retiun ho!ue 
after a long absence e.xpecting to bo weliomed with 
acclaim, are disposed to’ feel ^nuM>«•d .ind soie wlien they 
find pt'ople not inclined to pay iinich attention to tliein. 
Remembering the banquets and tli*- pl.mdits'that in oked 
the despatch of the expetlition, tho>e of Tfs *iijembei-s 
who* expected :( demoftstration mav well have been 
chilled by the small amount of noticft they reci-iveil. 
But the public as well as the official mood was«■ mc^eivably 
due rather to intensi; fohceiitration a(Am n.itional affairs, 
during a pciriod of amazing transition, than *0 the pre¬ 
judice which Freycinet s ruffled piide sif'ggosfed. ' It 
would be difficult t» explaii/,’ he wn)te, ‘ how, <liumg the 
voyage, thtse could have been form.>d ' nijcerning the 
expedition an opinion so unfavourabh-, that even before 
our return the "decision was arrived at n<»t I'*) giv« any 
publicity to out*works. Th<; n ception that w«-met with 
on arriving in France showed the effects of such an 
unjtist and painful prejudice.' 

• Pref»-;e to the 1834 edition of the y^jragt d* DUtttvtrtti. 
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When Le Naturftliste arrived at Havre in the previous 
year, the Mor\j,teur * ^ave an account of the very large 
collection of specimens that she brought, and spoke 
cordially*of the work; and in the following month® 
Napoleon's organ published a long sketch of the course 
of the voyage up to tht^ King Island stage, from pur- 
ticulars contained in despatches and supplied by Hamelin. 
The earlier arrival of Lc Natutaliste had the effect, also, 
of taking the edgo^off public interest. This may be 
counted as one of the causes of the rather frigid reception 
;tcc(fl:ded,to*Lf Giographe. 

Tlie only fact*, that lends any colour to Frcycinct's 
supposition of prejudice, is that 'the Moniteur article of 
27th Thermidor suggested a certain unsatisfactoriness 
abou^ the <^arts Sent home by Baudin. His com- 
numii atiiAisVlearly led the Government to believe that 
he fiad made important discovfl.'ies on the south coast 
of Australia, Uit unfortunately the rough drawings 
accompanying his descriptions did not enable official 
'experts to *lorm an accurate opinion. He mentioned 
th<* two hyge gulfs, but furnished no chart of them.® 
The reason fot that was, of course, that at the time when 

‘ 14th MrsMilor, an x. (July 3, 1803). 
jyih Thriiiiibor, an fi. (Auguat 1$). 

* ' Cette ilccouvette [i.e. of the gulfs] du Capitaine Baudin c*r tret interes* 
s.(hte rn^ce qu'elle cuntpUteta 11 reconnaissance de la cute sud de la Nouvelle 
lUdlaude <|ui e^ due enti^rement it la France. On nc |aeut pas encore juger 
ilii degri- il'ci^ctiiudc avec laquelle elle a etc faite, parce«]ue le citoyen Baudin 
n'aenv.iyo qu'une ]<artie de la carte qu'il en a dress^e, et que cette carte mcitie 
n'est qu*une premiere esquitse. II y a jointe une carte qui marque teulemcat 
sa route, avec let sundat Ir long de toute cette cote, et il promet d'envoyer 
I'autre partie de la cilte par la premiere occasion qu'il trouvera ' fMmiftmr, 
37th Thermidor, an xi.). 
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^’aturaliste left for France Baudin fcad not |i« netral» d 
|he g«lf!^. representation of them 

Bo submit. The article also alluded to another ?hart 
Rf part of the coast in the neighbourhood of ('ai>o 
Reeuwirf, as not conveying much inhumation.’ These 
Statements ;»re useful as enabling us to ^mdei>iland 
■why B^tdin was so shy about showing hi» "charts to 
"Flinders. If they gave little satisfaction to the writer ot 
the Monitcur article, w(' can imagigo what a i iitic who 
had Ix'en over the ground himself would have thought 
about them* 

These considerations scarcely afford i^a'-ou for inferring 
that the Government f\ad (onned a pn judice against the 
work of the expedition behuc making a (oinplete examina¬ 
tion of its records, tliough it i" vefy probable tlyt dis¬ 
satisfaction was expressed about the «hails.* ll.imelin, 
als«, would be 4airly •-♦rtain to intimate privatelv wliat 
he knew to be the case, that I'lindeisdiad been befur«'- 
hand with the most imjX)rtant of the fliscovere s. • liuleed, 
the 44/oMi7cHr *arlicK-*e\j)resslv nmitioned that whed 
Baudin met Flinders, the latter had ‘ pursu^(f the (o.ist 
from Cape Leeuwin to the place of fneeting.’ Ihe 
information thint Ihe English cajifain had atcomplished 
so ittuch,^lespile the fact that h.x had •!. ft England 
months after Baudin sailed frojn hrani e, was not (jd- 
culatod to give pleasure to Ministers. 1^ was*to tjus 
feeling that SiV Joseph Banks referred when., in writing 
to Flinders, he said that he had heard that the I-rench 


li wa* ‘figurie Mte* pwiitemnit el win* d/taiU.' 
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•Government were S\ot too well pleased with Baudin's 
work.* 

The distinguished men of science who stood at the 
head of tfie Institute of France were best qualified to 
judge of file value of the work done ; and they'at least 
spoke decisively in its piiJse. The collections brought 
home by k^Naturalisie had included one hundred and 
eighty cases of minerals and animals, four cases of dried 
plants, three large qpsks of specimens of timber, two 
boxes of seeds, and sixt)^ tubs of living plants.* On 
Jimet), i§o6ra Committee of the Institute, consisting of 
Cuvier, Laplace, Bougainville, Flcuricu, and Lacepide, 
furnished a report based upon a8 examination of the 
scientific specimens and the manuscript of the first 
volumt^ of the Voy^c dc Dkouvertes, which, in the 
meantime, ha<f been written by Peron. They referred in 
terms*of warm eulogy to the industry whi(4i had collecled 
more than one hundred thousand specimens ; to the new 
species dfecovored, estimated by the professors at the 
Mus^e at twt* thousand five hundfed; an& to the care 
and skill disjjlayod by PtTon in describing and classifying, 
a piece of wortc appealing with espeoial force to the 
co-ordinating intelligence of* Cuvier. They directed 
attention to the observations made by theAaturfUist 

* t 3 inir<L wiitint; in 1857, itafed (hat rumours about Baudin's conduct, 
clrctilated Mfore the arrival of L* GHgrapki, induced the* public to believe 
that the espedi^on had been abortive, without useful results, and that it was 
to the interest of the Government to forget ail about it (/'. Piron, p. 46). 
But Girard cites no authority for (he statement, and as he was not born in 
1804. he is not himselban authoritative witness. He merely repeated, 
Freycinet’s assertions. 

* Mtmittur, 14th Messidor, a^l ai. (July 3, tSoj). 
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upon the British colony at Port J.l^ kson : ami their 
language on thb subject may bt* deem^itl gent‘rous in 

view of the fact that England and France wt‘re then at 

• # • 

war. ‘ M. P« 5 ron,' reported the savants, ' has applied 
himself jiarticularly to studying the^details of that vast, 
system of colonisation which i% being dt*veloj^‘d at once 
upon a^eat continent, ujwn innumerable ftlunds. and 
upon the wide ocean. His work in that resp«'ct should 
be of the greatest interest for the .philosopher and the 
statesman. Never, perhajis, djd a stibject more interest¬ 
ing and more curious offer itself to the m«'di,tafidn df 
either, than the colony t)f Botany Bhy, so lf)ng mis¬ 
understood in EuroptV Never, perhaps, was th<Te a 
more shining example of the p>werful inHuenr«> of laws 
and institutions upon the charaeti^- of iifdividu:\Js and 
jH'oples. To transfonn the most redoubta 1 )l»^ highway¬ 
men, the most abandorftd thieves of England, into homnst 
and peaceable citizens ; to make* laboi 4 t)us husbandm<‘n 
of them ; to effect the same revoluti(jn in the «-flaracters 
of the vilest women ;*t8 fona* them, mfaliri)le methods* 
to become honest wives and excellent mot1iers^)f families ; 
to take the young and preserve th<'m,* by the most 
iissiduous care,, from the contagion of thc-ir n-probate 
parehts, a^J so*to prepare a generation iftore virtuous 

The colony was not at Botany Bay, tl?ou|'h the iniitakc wa^comnfha 
enough even in Enj^land. But the champion erior on tha^kiihjcct was liiat 
of Dumaa, who, it* Les Troit A/tutfUflairti, chap, tii, —t^c perio<l, at 
‘every Kboollioy know*,’ of Cardinal Kteheheu—represent* Milady a* 
reflecting bitterly on her fate, and fearing that D’Artagnan would tran*potl 
her * to some loathsome Botany Bay,’ a century and a quarter before Captain 
Cook discovered it! Duma*, however, was a law unto himself in such 
matten. 
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than that ^hich <it 'lucdseos \ such is the touching 
spectacle that /hese ne^ English £olo!ii|s present. 

The passage may be* comparM >^th Efron’s own 
observations on the same sbl^ect, given in Chapter ix. 
A more erroneous luew of the effects of convict Colonisa¬ 
tion could Jiardly have l^en conveyedbut the para¬ 
graph may* have been written to catch the^eye of 
Napoleon, who was a strong believer in transportation 
as a remedial puni^tunent for serious crime, arid had 
spoken in favour of it in the Council of State during 

the discussions on the Civil Code.* 

• • 

In addition to tl\pse representations, P^ron was accorded 
an interview with the Minister of Marine, Decrfis, when, 
supported by Flcurieu and other members of the Institute, 
he explained i^at th0 expedition had done, and exhibited 
specimens bf "his collections and of Lesucur's drawings. 
Champagny, the Minister of the*Interior, was also.in¬ 
duced to listen tcithe eloquent pleading of the naturalist. 
As a rcstlt, the Government resolved to publish; and in 
f8o7 appeare’d the first volume of fhe texf, together with 


‘ See ThibauSeau^ Mfimirtt sur It Conmtat (English edition, translated 
bjrG. K. Ponescue, LL.D., London, 190S), p. 18a* Transportation, said 
Napoleon, ' is in accord with public nppiion, and U present^ bp humane 
considerations. The need for it is so obvious that we should |^-)vide for it at 
oiye in the Civil dode. We have now in our prisons six thmsand persons 
who are doing nothing, who cost a great deal of money, and who are always 
csciping. ^ There are thirty to forty highwaymen in the south who are ready 
to surrender to jAtice on condition that they are transposed. Certainly we 
ought to seillejhe question now, while we have it in our Minds. Transporta' 
tion is imprisonment, certainly, but in a cell more tbaiv thirty feet square.* 
The highwaymen mentioned by Bonaparte must Ipivc been remarkable 
persons. It was so likediighwaymen to wish to be arrested 1 .Perhaps there 
were also birds in the south who were willing to be caught on condition that 
talt was put on their tails. 
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ji thin folio ntlas containing a numbcf of beautiful dnw* 
ings and two ^artai» The books were i^ued uikler the 
supencriptfoo; ' par <»dze de S.H. L’Empereur.et iRoi.* 
On Sunday, January x 8 o^*apr&s la*me96e'~ 
P 4 ron, tdio was aoocunpanied by Lesueur, one of the 
artists, had |he honour of being adimtted to the presence 
of tlw ^ujeror, and presented him with aCapy of the 
woxic.* The naturalist became somewhat of a favourite 
with the Empress Josephine, who^on several occasions 
sent a carriage to his lo<^gs to take him to Halmaison; 
and she tr&ted him 'as a good mothci* would •have 
treated a dear son.’' He gave to hw a pair of black 
swans from Australlh, and the Empress generously 
discharged debts which he had incurred in acquiring 
part of his collection. 

P^n died of a throat disease on DccembAr 14, zSio, 
just seventeen adays after the liberated Flinders r^hed 
England. He was buried at C^rilly, where a monument, 
designed by Lesueur, marks his grave. At the time of 
his deatii he Itad not*quite finished writii% the second 
volume of the Voyage ie DicouverUs. The qohclusion of 
the work was therefore entrusted to Louis de Freycinet, 
who had already commissioned to prodyce the atlas 
of charts.^ 

Of Pdron’s personal charactei^ and of the value of jib 
scientific work, nothing but high praise can be boit^. 
He was but a V>ong man when he died. Had he lived, 
we cannot doubt that he would have filled an important 
place amovg French men of science, for his diligence Whs 

* MmtaortJumtf 13, tM. Cintd, F. Ftnm, p. 
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•coupled vith insigl^, and his love of research was as 
deep as his apt^ude for it was keen. A |)leasant picture 
of tho man was penned by Kerandren, who had been one 
of the su^eons on the expedition to Australia. P 4 ron, 
he said,^ ‘ carried upon'his face the expression of kihdliness 
and sensibility. The fervpur of his mind, ijie vivacity 
of his chaili?ter, were tempered by the extreme goodness 
of his heart. He made himself useful to most of those 
who were the comp^ions of his voyage. There was 
joined to his confidence in his own ability, a great modesty. 
He wSs sq naluraj—I would even say so candid—that it 
was impossible to 1;esist the charm of his manners and his 
conversation.' 

Apart from his authorship of the first and part of the 
second^olume*of thc^oyage dc Dicouvertes, Peron wrote 
a number of slfbrt ‘ m^-moircs sur divers sujets,’ suggested 
to his mind by observations made^durii^ the voyage. 
One of the most \^luable of these, from a scientific point 
of view, <fras an essay upon the causes of phosphorescence 
ifl the sea, frcr^uently observed m* tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regipns, but occasionally in European waters.* 
Although Pdrofl was not the first naturalist to explain 

' Ati>HiUur, 24, iSii. The A/ouiUur of 'juiic 7, 1^2, alto con- 

tiutetl B eulogy on t’liron ilAivered before the Society Mi^dicBK dVmubtion 
dc Paris, by A. J. B. Louis. 

* tJrabb%de$ctibed it atimirably in Th€ Borough (ix. 103): 

' AnU now your view upon the ocean turn. 

And there the splendour of the waeee discern'^ 

Ca>( hut a etonet or strike them with an oar, 

And you shall flames within the deep eeplwe; 

Or the sti^m phosphoric as you stand, 

And the cold Aaaes i^all Aadt along your hand; 

When, lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaae 

On wt«ds that CfUrklc and on waves that blare * 

• 
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that this aspect of floating fire giv^ to the waves w^s, 
due to the presence of multitudes of living organisms, 
he was the first naturalist to describe their structusi' and 
functional processes.* Ilis treatise on the* Pyrosoma 
atlarUicnm is an extremely interesting example of his 
scientific work. The creature^s weighed ;uid me;isured*: 
its app(,>arance is described ; then it is carefully taken to 
pieces and its structure and internal organisation arc* 
minutely detailed; next there j;; an account of its 
functions, and an explanation of how the- phosphor(\scent 
appearance* is produced; and finally its'mode of life, 
nutrition, and system of generation arectlealt with. P^ron 
collects a number of Specimens, place's thc'm in a vessel 
filled with sea-water, and rtbserves how. at rhythmic 
intervals, the creature altemately«contnft ts and dilates 

'^rhipson on P^sfkoreiff^f (iMa), p ll_C, mrtitiunx chat ax «-atly ax 
• 749 ‘S®t Vianclti and Urivlliiii, two Vcncti.inx, ili.cxTicd m ih<- walrix<if, 
the Adriatic quantities of luminous animalciil.T; aM the true ratixe nf the 
phenomena must have occuricd to many of those who wiinrsx^ it, though 
groundless and alyurd theojicx were current. Of the creature dixcoverrd 
and described by I’^ron, Icfiipxon says that it is* one of tlie most curiouslif 
animaU. It lieinngs to the tnlir of Tunic.xta. F.ach tndividuul resembles a 
minute cylinder of (flowing phosphorus. Sometimes they are seen adhering 
together in such prodigious numliers that the ocean ippears as if covered 
with an enormous mass of shining phoxphoriix or molten lava.' I'rofetxor 
Moseley inxt^tigatM ttie Pj/restma while with the CkaUfn^^r ea|ie<lition. 
He tirote; ‘ X giant Pyrosoma was caught by uaiin the deep-sea trawl. It 
was like a great sac, ivith its walls of jelly alK.tit an inch in thickness. * It 
was four feet long and ten inches in «Kamctcr. When a Pvro'pma is 
stimulated by hating its surface touched, the phosphornscent ifght breaks 
out just at the spat stimulated, and then spreads over the surface of the 
colony to the surrounding animals. I wrote my name with Ay finger on the 
surface of the giant Pyrosoma as it lay on deck, and my name came out in a 
few seconds us letters of Ate.' (The author owei^this last reference t^ an 
excellent paper on ' I’hosphoretcencc in Hants snd Animals,’ by Misx Fmla 
Bage, M.Sc.t printed in the VuforioH Natyfaitsl, axi. p. too, Nov. 1904.) 
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in a lasl^on anald^ous to the art of breathing among 
more highly ^ganised animals; and he notices that 
the phosphorescence appears and disappears with these 
movemenfe, being most fully displayed when the 
creature's body is most contracted, and disappearing 
during the moments of mpst complete expansion. Here 
we have sateful examination and observation, study of 
the organism in its native habitat, anatomical dissection, 
and experiment—a i^ece of biological work exceedingly 
well done. Cuvier would have read the piece with 
satisfaction ih his pupil. 

Other Memoireii^ by P( 5 ron, on the temperature of the 
sea on the surface and at measured depths; on the 
zoology of the Austral regions; on dysentery in hot 
countries and fhe medicinal use of the betel-nut; on sea 
animals, such* as seals; and on tho art of maintaining 
live ahimals in zoological collections, were "valuable ; and 
the subjects on which he wrote are mentioned as indicat¬ 
ing the «range of his scientific interests. One of his 
l>ieces of woi^ which, naturally, aroused much interest 
in Europe, w^as an extremely curious investigation relative 
to th<* physiol*igical iK'culiarities of females of the Bush¬ 
man tribes iji South Africa, wkere Peron made an inland 
journey for tla* purpose.* 

When ho died. Peron bad not had time to apply him- 
s('ll^ade<luateVy to the enormous mass of material that he 
had c«tllectad. His fertile and curious mihd, we cannot 

'<Thrir i.t a technical f ole on this <leltcaie .lubject in Gin^-d's F. Firon, 
N»iui»li»te, Voyageur aux Tetres Austiales (I’atis, 1857); a book which alto 
Gives a good summaty of Pcion’C scientific work. 
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doubt, would have enriched the scij^tihc literature ^ 
France with many other monographs. The deaths at 
sea of Bernier and Deleuze also deprived the records of 
the expedition of contribu\ions <i^hich they w&uld have 
made on* their special lines of research. Collections of 

V I 

specimens a^d piles of memor^pida, uninformed by the 
intelligepce of those to whom their meani^9 is most 
apparent, are a barren result. 

Pdron’s biological work was don^ in accordance witlj 
the spirit and principles of Cuvier, who stood at the head 
of European savants in his own fit*ld. ‘ Trained foj-* four 
years in ^vicr’s school,’ wrote the natiri-alist, ‘ I had lor 
guide not only his mcfiiod and his principles, but manu¬ 
script instructions that he had had the goodru'ss to 
write for me on my departure freun Europe.’ Cuvier 
insist<'d on the importance of structure .^id* fum tit)n ; 

tojname well yt)u musfcknow well.’ The part playvd by 
the creature in its own .share of the \ffirld, its nervous 
organisation, its life as involved in its form, were essentials 
upon which he'laid sstress in his teixhing ;* and he im ' 
piirted to those who came under his influen< e a i^readth 
of view, a fooling, for the unity of nailin'; (hat is «juite 
modem, and hajjgoverned idl the greatest of his suc< essors. 

* Nofronly is eacrf being an organism,*(110 whol»- universe 
is one, but many million times more complicated ; and 
tl^jjt which thp anatomist docs for a single-animal- for 
,thc%ucrocosm-^the naturalist is to do for the naarrtK osm, 
for the universal animal, for the play of this immense 
aggregatioi| of partial organisms.’ Detailed rescaren, 
coupled with an outlook on the realm of nature— 
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fhat was the essei^ial principle of Cuvier’s science; and 
it is because we can recognise in Pdron a man who had 
profitably sat at the feet of the great master, that his 
death beSore he had applied his zeal to the material 
collected with so much labour is the more deeply to be 
regretted. 

The f<^ paragraphs in which Peron expr^ed his 
views regarding the modification of species may be quoted. 
It has to be remembered that they were written in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, when ideas on this 
subject were in a state of uncertainty rjfther than of 
transition, and tnore than half a century before Darwin * 
gave an entirely new direction to thought by *publishing 
his great hypothesis. Ctivier at this time believed in 
the fixity of spccii's-irconstancy in the type with modifica¬ 
tion in thf fu.m of individuals ; bi^t his opinions under¬ 
went some amount of change ir the lajter part o( his 
career. The poynt argued with such gravity, and the 
conclusion which PiVon stresses with the impressiveness 
wf italics, aivj not such as a naturajist nowadays would 
think it w'iirtji while to elaborate, namely, that organisms 
having a general structunil similarity arc modified by 
climate an^ environment. If, would not require a voyage 
to another lu'misp^t'rc to convince a schoolboy of* that 
truth nowadays. But the paragraphs have a certain 

I • 

historif>al v\ilue. for they put what wa^ evidently an 
im|ioitant«idea to an accomplished naturalist a century, 
ago. They present us, in that aspect, with an interesting 
lift of pte-Dar>vin»iin gencrali.sation. 

Before natural hi^ry had acquired a strict and 
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appropriate language of its own,’ w^ilte Pfron^ * when 
its methods w<ye defective and incompVite, travellers 

and naturalists confused under one name, in imitation 

• # • 

of each other, so to speak, animals which were e^entially 
different.* There is no class of tly aninuil kingdom, 
which, in the actual state of things, does yit include 
several tvbicular species ; that is tt) say, seveifil species 
which are in some degree common to all parts «)f the 
globe, however they may be modj^ed by geographical 
and climatic conditions. Other species, although con¬ 
fined to certain latitudes, are, however, usually regarded 
as common to all climates, and to alj'seas compris«-d 
within these latitudes. The existenci- of tlu*se last 
animals is regarded as being independent of latitude. 
To confine ourselves to marine spt'cf« s. one sees i^ con¬ 
stantly repeated in bo(ri<s of tht* most estimaf)!*- (haracter, 
thatdhe great whale i^Blacna mysttcclus Linn.) is found 
• qually amidst the frozen waters of SpflzlHTgen and in 
the Antarctic seas ; that the sharks and seals of tarious 
kinds are founcf in equally innumertible^trilM's in seas 
the farthest apart in the two hemisphere;#that the 
turtle and the tortoise inhabit indifferent!/the Atlantic, 
the Indian.^and the.great e<|uinoctial oceaas. > 

VN^re one to consult only reason and aftalogy, such 
assertions would appear to be doubtful; as a matter of 
experience they are found to be absolutely "false. L*t 
any one glance *at the evidence upon which these pre¬ 
tended identities rest; one will then set* that they exist 
only in theluames, and that there is ifot a single vtU- 

‘ Vfi/mgt lie DtituvtrUt, iii. 34)^1824 e I’loi.) 

R 
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known animal bel|nging to the northern hemisphere, 
which is not sf>ecifically different from ajl other animals 
equally w^l known in the op^site hemisphere. I have 
taken thu trouble to make that difficult comparison in 
ihe case of the cetacea, the seals, etc.; I have Examined 
many hist^ies of voyagpes; I have gathered together 
all the descriptions of animals; and I have r^ognised 
important differences between the most similar of these 


supposedly identical^pecies. 

' Nobodydare say, has collected more animals than 
I have done in the southern hemisphere. I have observed 


and described thTun in their own habitat. I have brought 
several thousands of kinds to Europe ; they are deposited 


in the Nattiral History Museum at Paris. Let any onv 


compvc these nuiTierous animals with those of our 
hemisphere, and the problem will«soon be resolved, not 
only in regard to the more perfk.'(^tly oi^anised species, 
but even as to those which are simpler in structure, and 
which,^n that regard, it would aj)pcar, should show less 
variety ip nature. ? . . In all that*multitude of animals 
from the i^euthern hemisphere, one will observe that 
there is not*one which can be precisely matched in - 
northern i^as ; and one wil^ be foresd to conclude from 
#nch a reflective •examination—such an elaborate and 


prolonged comparison*-as •! have been forced to do 
myself. litS there is not a single species of well-known 
animals \hich, truly cosmopolite, is \ndistinguishably 
gammon to all parts of the globe. 

' More than that—and it is in this respfct above all 
that thc^inexhaustibft* variety of nature shines forth— 
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however imperfect each of these ai^'rnals inay»be, each' 
lias received itj own distinct features, it is to certain 

localities that they are fixed; it is there th;tl theV are 

• • * ■ 

found to be most numerous, large.st in siju* 4ind tm>st 
beautifiif; and to the extent that they are found inos4 
distant froVi the appropriate place, the ^ individuals 
degenerate and the species h«*comes gracfually ex¬ 
tinguished.’ 

On the geographical side the s«*ij*s of causes d«‘scrilH'd 
in preceding^ pages prevented^the achieveyient oi that 
measure of success which the Fr**nih JiovemHU*nl and 
the InstiUite had a right to e\p«.cl* While Rnidin 
dallied, Flinders snatch'd th<- crown of ac<-oniplishm< nt 
by his own diligent and intelligent .ipi>licati<»n to the 
work entrusted to him in the prof)er field yf .(•tivity. 
The French filled inthe m.ip of e.istein 'f.ismani;^ and 
contributed dtn.iils tiilhe kn<'wledg<‘ of the north-west 
coast of Ahstralia : but what thev tlid constitutes .i j)oor 
set-off against what tly y failed to do. The^t liie^feature 
of interest, in an estimation of fh* wo^k dope, is the 
publication of the first map of .A iUrali.i Miiih repre¬ 
sented the whote outline of the (ontinent- s.iving 
defects—\^ith a®y npproaclf to comph-teness.' The Carte 
G^nAalc of 1807 showed the world*f<»r tlie first turn* 
what the form of Australm reafly was. with it'^ s<airti 
coasts fairly delimited, and the island of Tasfnania set In 
its proper positron in relation to them. But tfie eir<mn- 
stances in which this result w.us effect«*d were not such as 
secured an^ honour to the expedition, and must, when 
the facts became known, Ijave bT;en det ply dc^doied 
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instructed French people. Flinders was working at his 
own complete tnap of Australia in his miserable prison 
at Mauritius while his splend|dly won credit was being 
filched fr*m him ; and it was merely the misfortune that 
placed him in the power of General Decaen thatTiebarred 
him from isfuing what shduld have been the first finished 
outline of the vast island which he had been thoi earliest 
to circumnavigate. Historically the Carte G^n^rale is 
interesting, but no h^our attaches to it. 

Yet full praise must be given to Louis de J^reycinet for 
the charts issued by him. He drew them largely from 
material prepared by others, and much of thaj material, 
as we have seen, was rough and poor. As a piece of 
artistic workiijanship, the folio of charts issued by Frey- 
cinct m r^ia^was a fine performance, and fairly earned 
for him the command of the cxpedflion entrusted to him 
by the Government of Louis .will. Befbre the vohime 
was published by the order of Napoleon, if was sub- 
jnitted T)y tl\jL‘ Ministi'r of Marine Vice-Admiral Rosily, 
Director-General du D^pot de la Marine. That officer’s 
re|)ort ‘ gaV? ^an account of the work which Freycinet 
had doni' not only in the drawing but in regard to the 
actual engraving of the chirts. ' M. J^reyijinet,’ said 
Hie Vice-Admiral. ** who has done the principal pirt of 
this wyrk, was more capable •than any one else known to 
u^ of accomplishing such a result. It is to him that we 
owe the preparation of this fine atlas. He has neglected 
no me;ms of giving to it the last degree of perfection. He 
has himself made the drawings of the charti and plans, 

’ I’linicJ in the .Vnmiitttr, Janiuity 15, 181J. 
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and then h| has reproduced them upon the copper-platt%,. 
and has engraved the scales of latitude and longitude by 
a new metho<{ perfected by himself, an^ which assures 
the exactitude of his work.* Thebi'auty of the Engravings, 
and the»cxccution of the work in geheral, lea^e nothing 
to be desirad, and testify to the care that ho has d^vot^ 
to make the collection of charts <>no of tho^yost useful 
of works in promoting the progress of hydrography.’ 

The praise thus officially bestowed upt)n I'reycinet’s 
work will be felt to b(' deserved any one who studits 
the atlas of* 1812 ; but adinitation of tlu^workuMinship 
will not commit the careful student toim ••(lually cordial 
opinion Eonceming Hie compltdencss and atourary of 
the charts as representations of the- coasts tr.ivei'sed by 
the expiedition. The south coiLst^r the most imjiortant 
part, since here thc^ field was entirely fiesB—was very 
faulty in outline, an^ in other parts where H.fudin’s 
vessels %ad oppoAunitic's foi doing complete work, 
important features were missed. And at th«* Ijic k of it 
all there loofBs' the'shadow of Mitthc’w* Flinders, the 
merit of whose own work shines out alf the ftrigliter for 
the contrast.* 

* A remarkable eian)|>le of the way in .iv.iri iii’.firtCt ijiiAlioii» by .|;'r 
thei^ IS alffirded Cj Ciirard’s book JVion, whif io 

pages, contains no reference whatever to Flindris. It lieviies li.riv ptces 
to the voyage, but abvjluteiy supp^SMS ay ref'-renr- i< 'he Hay 

incident, the imprisonment of Klinders, and rithrr <ig< s*i“ii>. i onosiiiini; Inm 
Yet Girard's bool^was ‘couronn^ par la Socirie d'emJlaiion <ie I'Anift.’ 
There should have Iv^'n some ' r<- '-em»ry, t!.ai r>'n.r».' ranee,’ in the 


crown. 
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CHAPT^ Xll 

CONCLUSIONS AND CONSEQUENCES < 

Farther considsretion of NapolAnb porpoies^'Wli^ Anstralie owiee 
to BrittiS lea power->InSaence of iht Napoleonic 
points relative to Napoledn’s designs—Absence (rf evMence— 
ConsequencM of suspicions of French intentions—Promotion of 
settlement in Tisman^|-Tardy occupation d Port Phillip—The 
Swan River Settlement—The Westmnport Scheme—L(^‘John 
Raisell's cIsAn of *tbeWholh* of Austmlia for thi British—‘ne 
desi|(hs^ Napolgon iii.—Australia the nursling of sea power. 

T he question of paramouift interest Connected ‘ 
with the events considered in the foregoing 
p^es is vdiether or not the expedition of 
x8oo-4 1iad*a.qpolitical purpose. 4 is hoped that the 
examAation to which the facts hawe been'^ubj^ted has 
been sufScient to show that it hqd nof. It was ^moted 
by an academic organisation of leamedsnen for sciendfic' 
objects; it w&s not an isolated eff(j(tf buftne of a series 
made by the, Ftench, which ha^^their counterpart Jn 
* several expeditions desj^tched by tiie,Britisll, for the 
collection o^data and the solution^o^ {mblems ol im> 
portance to acimee :«its equipment and pcnonnSl shoared 
it lo be what it professed^ be^ and the work it did, open' 
to lerioBs criticism as it is in fsveral aspects, indicated 
that purposes within the scope of the Institute of France, 
and not those with which difdomacy.and politics were 
concerned, were kept in view throug^ut. S« much, it 
is claimed, has been j^easonstrated. But the \idiQla cnia 
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« not exhaustea in wnat nas ^leeif i^tten; and in tkis 
final cluyiter will be briefly set 4 orth « s<^uence 
reasons wh!ch*go to show that Bonapart% in 1800 had no 
.thought «of founding a bew fatherland forAhe Frendi 
in. Au^ralasia. or of«establishiri|^ uppn *the great 
southern continent a rival settlehient to that*of the 
British at Port jL:kson. 

It may legitimacy be sufgpested'that though ^ the 
i^rcnch expeditions enumerated in u prArious chapteif 
including- Baudin's, were promoted for purposes of 
^jjspovery, the rulers of France were nob u-lthoi|t hope 
that profit, would spring jtrom them ii| the shdp^ of rich 
territorieSMr fields for French exploitation. It is, jndeedi 
extremely likely that such was Ihe^case. Governments, 
being political oiganisayons, are swayed chiefly* by 
political consideratigns, at any rate ar^Mfgclf affected 
b)r them. ^ When Pripce Heni^,.the Navigator fiuld out 
the cari^ieflf that Crept timidly dowg the wcst*roast 0# 
Africa, penetrating farther andyhirmcr intoth^ unknown, 
until a new Mean ^ new realmspt lenglh>opcnk[ ufjpn 
the view he was inspired by the ideal* of spreading the 


Christian religiop apd of gairf^ knowledgp il 5 out the shape 
of the world for i|s dhm ^ke ; but he wa^none the less 
de^rou^of se^ripg augmented we;Uth ayd d^inifin for 
t’ortugal.' It was not solely for faith and science that*h^. 


S aven insjA^ed# 
used mankind . 
cree mixed th| world.’ . 


•-See B^ley, //enry tht pp. ! awl t- J- •'•yMt *n 

CambriJg* Madtn^Iiiflery, L 10-15. 
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Jaabella of Castile ^(| not finance Columbus-purely for 
the glory'of discovefy. Luis de Santangel and Alonso 
de Quintanilla, Vho prevailed upon her t6 befriend •the 
daring Genoese, not only used the argument that the 
voyage w<iuld prese&it an opportunity of ‘ spreading her 
hfliy illigion,' but 4 Iso that it would ' re^enish her 
treasury cl^eits.' ^ It is as natural for the statesman to 
hope for political advantage as for the nvan of science to 
look for scientific rewards, the geographer for geographical 
results, the merchant fDr extended scope for commerce, 
from any entei prise of the<kind in which the State con¬ 
cerns itself. It would have been a perfectly proper 
aspiration on the part of French statesmen ttf seek for 
opportunities of development in a region as yet scarcely 
touched by European energy. But there is no more 
reason for aitri’^uting this motive to Bonaparte in 1800, 
than It the Ministers of Louis xv. and Louis jcvi., or^to 
She Government o^ France during the Revom^irm : and 
that is the point. 

Jt is to misinterpret the character «f '.lie Napoleon 
Bonaparte ‘who 1 tiled the Republic in the early period 
of the Consulat*’, to suppose him incapable of wishing 
to promote ifsearch for its own sake. He desired the 
glory of his era to depend upon other ^ch» jvemeuts tljan 
thdlse of war. ‘ My intention certainly is,’ he said to 
Thibaudcau, ‘ to multiply the.works of peace. It may 
be that in the future I shall bf Oetter known by them than 
‘oy my victories.’ The Mi- loires of the shrewd observer 
to whom the words were u'.tered, give us pi,rhap3 a more 

' Ju$lin Wmsor, Ct^'^sUfkir C«lu-nhu<, p. '78. 
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intiinate acquaintance with the I Consular Bonaparf^* 
than does any other single book ; Ad it^ impossible to 
study them without deriving the impression that he was 
at this time far more tHan a‘great soldier. He was, 
faults notwithstanding, a very m>bfe and high-mindt‘<l 
man. It i^as easy for the sj^vants of thCjInstifute to 
show hOT what a fine field for enterprise ther(»w;is in th«* 
South ^as; anchthough there is n«)t a shred of evidence to 
indicate that, in acquiescing in the proposition, he yielded 
to any other impulse than that Id se<‘nring for France 
ypi^lory of’discovery, there Inay y<‘t hav«- l)«‘ey nt the 
back of his mind, so to speak, the fih'.i th.it if goo<l 
fortune atfCnded the «<ffort, tin* I'reni h nation might pndit 
otherwise than in repute. To s.iy si* much, howev«’r, is 
not to admit that there is any ju''lilicatif»n |or thinking 
that the acquisitjoi^ of ile>mmion funfWied a (Jirert 
motive for, the expi'iiition. If Ihinaparte entertained 
such a f^dn he itept it to himself# There is not ,1 
trace of it in his cc^espmdenrf'. of in the meiq^urs <d 
those who wt^«* ihtimate with him«it this*p*rio<l Ow 
cannot say what thoughts took shape a*t the*ha( k of a 
mind like Napolepnjp, nor how far he wai# looking ahead 
in anything that Ji/ did. jOne ran only judge from the 
evidence *availAlc* On some of h'hnden# charts there 
are dotted lines to indic.'^r r.o^jists which he had not 
been able to qxplore fully.He would not^d dbwn,a8 
a statement ftfdact what lie Wd not verified# History, 
*too, has its doUed lines, whcrXsupposition fills up g^ 
for which h&ve no certain iiyormation. There b no 
harm in t^m there •b some advantage, l^ut we had 
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b*etter take care thatitney remain dotted liiyes until we 
can ink them pver Vith certainty, and’ not mistake a 
possibly wrong guess for a fact. 

It is also necessary to*distirifeuish between the exalted 
motives of which we may think the First Consul capable 
in 1800, an^ for a year pr two after, and^^he use he 
would haw? made five, eight, or ten years later of any 
opportunities of damaging the possession»and the prestige 
of Great Britain. In the full tide of his passionate 
hatred against the nation that mocked and blocked and 
defied^bim at*^cvory turn df his foreign polity, he wfluiji 
unciuestionably have been delighted to seize any oppor¬ 
tunity of striking a blow at British powef"anywherc. 
He kept Decacn at Mauritius in the hope that events 
might favour an attempt on India. He would have 
usedj discoverit s made in Acstrala5'a,^as he would have 
used 'Fulton’s sl<‘amboat in 1807-: to injure ghis cne/ny, 
could lu‘ have «’one so effcclually. But“"\^do th.it 
involve'’, the posscssiem of great ^naval strength, and 
file services of an admiral fit to mee*^ ifpbiV the high seas 
that slim, pne-arnicd. one-eyed man whose energy and 
gimiiis were e([ual to a fleet of fri'^ates to the dogged 
nation who* hero he was; and in.both these require¬ 
ments the Eiiipero’’ was deficient. 

.Indeed, we can scarcely i^*alise how much Australia 
owes t8 Britain^s overwhelqring strength upon the blue 
water at the beginning of iKe nineteentlf’cenlury. But^ 
for that, not only France But otter E’tropean powers 
would surely have clain'^ed the right to'establish them¬ 
selves u|x>»- the contintftit. The 'proport.ion of it which 
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the Engli#li*^(Kcupicu at the time ^^tis*{>roportioIklti■^ n<^* 
more than a fl^-speck u| 5 on a window p.tne. She could 
not colonise the whole of it. and th«* small portion that 
she was msing was a mere convfct settlement.^ Almost 
any otheir place would have dime «;ijually w«‘ll fi>i sucji 
a purposeIt needed Sium^ tremeiKii>us n xi rlum ol 
strength to enable her to m.iintain «'xclusivi“*j)*issrssion 
of a whole continent. such as Spain had vainh piolessed 
regarding America in the sixteenth centuiy. I'loiii the 
p«hnt of view of Australian ‘ unity, |h m. e. .iml eoncoid.’ 
th«> NajX)leonic wars wen* an nniuense hi 1 xs mg, biAvi ver 
gn-at an infliction they may have hejh to i>l«l Ktjii>|x-. 
In an age of Eur«i|>e:f\; ttan<]uilhtv, it 1^ piettv M itain 
that foreign colonisation in .\ustiaha w.uild not h.iv<' h«en 
ri*sist<'d. (iii-at Ihit.iin wouM not hav* 1 ijfk.d a w.ir 
with a friendly jsi^e»iom i rtuna .1 ve,rnf-t ant I.UK^ the 
valut' .tnd ^xitenti.ddi^''^! wliuh wi ie f.ii fioui Ixang 
immediaL<y obvious, rh<- luiglislnhan, howtvi. is 
tii inendouslv assr wluii thie.ft. nVd lle\\il!vght to 
the l;Lst gaspwhaf he leallf do< s not w,int \i’i^' 
much, if only he supjK)s» s tliat his imt mv wj'jhes t<i t.iki- 
• a bit of it. It was^in that spnit of puj.}tia(ilv tliat h«* 
stretched^i large tiVus( nlai» hand over the w*liole map «if 
Australia, and ^efa-il his foes to to4i< h if. Ik foie t|i<* 
great struggle it would haw h<-ep (juife jm> able to thipk 
of colonising schemis in thijauithern heiTiisplu i*- with«ut 
^seriouslj{_jcontefnplating the «Vinger of «olhsi<m with tli«‘ 
British. But ipv end of flie yapoleonii wais left ^le’ 
power an^ prestige of Great l^tain Aifxm the si>a un- 
challcngea^rle, hnd het possMsimis out of Btirop- w<y<! 
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i^lac^ b^vond assail, f This position was fairly established 
before Napole9n could have n!hide any serious attempt 
to annoy or injure the English settlement in Australia. 
Traced b^ck to decisive Causes^ the ownership of Australia 

was determined on October 21, 1805, when the clanks of 

* € * 

the Vtctory ^ere reddened.with the life-bloodrof Nelson. 
The remaining points to be considered are the fallowing. 
The Treaty of Amiens was negotiated and signed in 
1801-2, while Baudin's expedition was at sea. Had 
Napoleon desired to ^cure a slice of Australia for the 
Frendi, here‘was his opjJbrtunity to proefaim WhaLhf 
wanted. Had hc^ done so, we can have no reasonable 
doubt that he would have found the British Government 

t 

compliant. His Majesty’s Ministers were in a con¬ 
cessionary ^ood. By that treaty Great Britain sur- 
ren^Tcd all maritime* conqueste of recent wars, 
except Trinidad and Ceylon. She gave uf the Qipe. 
Demerara, Berbicc, Essequibo, Surinam^'^l^rtiniquc, 
G»iad<jlrup<;, Minorca,* and Malt^.‘ She was eagerly 
desirous for peace. Bread was dear, and^iigland seethed 
with discontent. Napoleon was fully aware that he was 
in a position to-force concessions. Kang.George’s advisers 
were limp. ‘ ‘ England,’ wrote ThiBaudeau, who knew 
his master’s ■mind, ‘ was driven by sheer necessity to 
n\ake pea»:e ; not so Bonaparte, whose reasons were 
foundeh on ^hc- desire of t|M* French nation for peace,' 
the fact that the terms o|if^tte treaty were glorious for 
France, and the recognition* by his bit(terest enemy of 

* Camirtjgt MiiJtin /h>nry,''x. 75 /<ry. ; Pehtumt Hittiry «/ Englamd 

(Bjodrick •ndy otherin|;bam), fK 9 
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the positioi^which the nation had t>e§towed upon hjm.''^ 
The value of Australia at^his time was scvcely perreived 
by Great Britain at all. Sydney was just a tip^fur human 
refuse, and a cause of expense, nftt of profit or >^vant.i)'e. 
The only influential man in Engiai^d who iH lievttl in^a 
future for Ihe country was Sir Joseph Banjos ; and he, 
in i799.,had written to Govenujr Huntej ■ ‘ The situation 
of Europe is at* preM*nt so critical, and His Majtsty's 
Ministers so fully employed in business ut the highest 
importance, that it is scarce jwssftilc to g.un a moment's 
audience on any subject but those which st.uul jtifemost 
in their minds, and colonies of all kjliiN. v«ju may N* 
assured, are now pfjjl in tin- background . . Youi 

colony’is a most valuable ap{H*ndagi- to (iieat Britain, 
and I flatter myself we shall, bel««e it u. l'jng,^s«-i* hei 
Ministers made sepsible of tt-> r<-.d vaffTP*- If tha* was 
the*feeling’in 171)9,^gin imagine how a claim to the 
right to^^ound a French sc-ttlem«-nt lA .\ustraha during 
the nc'rveh’SS r<‘gin\* of Addington would h.t y Ins-n 
received. It waiiild not have delav^-d the signing of the- 
Treaty of Amiens by cim* hour England .r\t that time 
would not have* ri'ikc’d a frigate or s|K’fil an ounce- of 
powder gp resisting such* a dem.and. Buf the subjc*ct 
does not appeal to* have been evc-n mentioTied during the 
negotiations. 

Nor was it mentioned by Napoleon dtfring the vcai» of 
his captivity a^St. Helena. ;le talkc'd about his projects, 

' Fortfieuj's En(^ish edition, iiK. 

* Banks to*lluntft, Februsiy 1, I7y9 \ fUiUrnat */ Stw .Umth 

fVaiti, iti. syt). 
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Mujes, his suocesses, with O’Meara, Mo^holon. Las 
Cases, Admirai,Malc^lm, Antoiftmarchi, Gourgaud, and 
others. Australia and the Baudin expedition wre 
never diseased, though Surgeon O’Meara knew all about 
Flinders’ imprisonment, and mentioned it incidentally 
in a footnote to illustrat% the hardships brought upon 
innocent non-belligerents during the Napoleonip wars. 
Indeed, an interesting passage in O’Me^a’s Napoleon at 
Saint Helena ‘ cause*, a doubt as to whether Napoleon 
had a clear rccollectiorf of the Flinders case at all. It is 
true thut General Decaen’i aide-de-camp had mentioned 
it to him in i8o4f ami that Banks had written to him on 
the subject ; Init lie had many larger matted to occupy 
him, and possibly gave no more than passing thought 
to it. 0 ’M^-ar,\ records that among Napoleon’s visitors 
at the rock \\;f< n.i Englishman, Ms. JVlanning, who was 
travelling in France for the benelit of his heakh in 1805. 
He had been arresr*ed. but on writing to NapollSon stating 
his cas\^. was releaseit. ‘He mentiontj*! the incident in the 
course of the'eonversation, and expiv.'s 5 e^ *his gratitude. 
‘ What protection had you ? ’ asked Napoleon. ' Had 
you a letter fr«ni Sir Joseph Banks‘^o me ? ’ Manning 
replied that‘he had no lotto* from any one.^but that 
Napoleon hadordered his release without 4 he intervention 
of^any influential person. Xlic occurrence of Banks's 
naipe N;viK)K‘on’s inemoiy in connection with an 
aj\plication«for the releast!;\)f a travelled may^i*idicate 
•that a reminiscence of tl^f Fhnders case*lingercd in the 
mind of the illustrious e.>^le. So much c«mnot.' however, 

' Kilitiiflr of iSSS, It. iji>. 
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be stated f^itively, because I'lindeiv was not Uhe onl^i 
prisoner in l>ehalf ot wllbm the Prosjde4t o( the Royal 
Sov'iety had interested himself, though his was the only 
case which attracted a veiy large^ amount ^^of public 
attention. But what is chiefly sigiylicant is the alienee 
of any rehAence to Austialia «ind Baudin's ixjx**lTfi«>n in 
the St. JHelena conversations, in which the wliole field of 
Napoleonic polity was travelsed with amplitude. 

Had the stdection of a site tfu si'ttleinent. lather 
than research, been intended. *it seems inosi likely 
•that* Napoleon, with his ti.imed»eve foi sfi.ui'gie ad- 
vantagi*s, would have diiei fed p.utii u^r«i i( not e\thisive 
attention to be paid\> the north ti>.ist of ,\ustiah.i If 
he had taken the map in hand .md stiulied it with a 
view to obtaining a favomable |)<r*tion.Tie ^wmild pntb- 
ably have put yi!»fingei*n|t.>n tlie*(».'flt of fTie mast 
where Port D.irwii^ K^itu.itifl. .md wouhl h.ive^s.ijd,^ 
‘ Sean h carefully just tl^ie • sec if'*:i h irboui < .m lx- 
discovered which i\ay lx- us(d*..s .i b.cse ' I'y toast 
was entirelv *moeeupied : flu *l’ii n< h iiiiglit h:we 
established themselves scniiclv befoj< the British knew 
what thev had done ; and had fhc\' foilTid and f<trtified 
Port D.'^’in, thojt' wrnihbh.ive captured the thiid print 
of tL triangle—)iie*f>ther two being Mauririus .oul P«)ndi- 
cherry—which might hav^ in.ide them v< rv ptwerfu^ in 
the Indian Ocean. And ^at is pr< < isi fv what the Uast 
India Company’s directors fe„red that Nap)le»»n intended. 
One of them, ^e Hon. C’.* F. |»ievilh‘. wrote to Bi^witT 
the natui^list^ of the Invatif^atoi, '1 hop* the Frenfh 
ships of ^disc<?rery \#ill not sJfttion themselves on Jih** 
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«ortlj co^t of New* Holland ’; ^ and th^* Company 
recognising th*ir own interesf in the patter, voted 
six hundr^ pounds as a present to the captain, staff, 
and crew^of the InveStigcdor before she sailed from 
England. But instead of what was feared, the French 
sWps 3 evot^ principal attention to the softth, where 
there was «3riginal geographical work to do—a rfiatural 
course, their object being discovery, but^ot what might 
have been expected had their real design been acquisition. 
P6ron censured Baiidih because he examined part of 
the wc*5k coast before proceeding to the unknown south ; 
and when at ler^^th Lc Geographe did sail north, the 
work done there was very perfunrtbry. Baudin himself 
was no fighting man ; nor was there with the expedition 
a military e,ngiheer <r.T any officer capable of rejxirting 
upon strategic'JFUiations, or"compei;e’it to advise as to 
the «*stablishment of a fort or a cnlohy Captatn ^amelin 
and Lieutenant ?fenri de Freycinet afterw^ds saw 
active f'rvice with the'Navy, but «.ie staff knew more 

al^)ut flowers, beetles; butterflies, and rocks than about 

• « 

fortification^, and colonisation. 

In recent yt*ars research has concentrated powerful 
rays of lighf on the intricacies of Napoleou’c policy. 
Archives have*been thrown open, raniacked. catalogued 
and codified. Memoirs. by ♦he score, letters by the 
humlred, have 'been published. Documents by the 
^thousand have been studied. A battiOion of-*' eager 
^'indents have handled th*s vAst mass of’tnatepal. The 
piercing minds of Imminent scholars have 'driPed into it 

l^uuMy 4/ IbOJ, nf \)ui If iv. 677. 



to elucidate probUim incidonta^ j>> N.ijv>Icon's tin,, 
But nothjfig h;iii bci-n* biought <o whii h * iiuJi- 

cat^» that Australia was within tlic ladius pi Ins 

dfsigns*. 

The i^lt-a that thr |)Ultli« atii'ii of Tin- loiic N.ijHili cn 
ma^, witlj tlieir uni.niiuli vl^jut tin'-U'iis to ibssf^vcru's. 
was a inovi" on Najsilrun ^ p.tit tow.iul"- » i laiin 

upon territory 411 Au'.ti.iha, is "uolv litUi naMe by any 
tine with any appi< eiation <it tin i^oiiy <1 . n, innsian>< ■ 

No man in histoi\ li.td a >!<• pi: :• ..ii .itxat ol tlir 

dyn.^miis of* <iiipu> than N.ipoli-^in liol* A nai,ioii, a. 
he Well knew, hultls it |h i-''i---j,.ns liy»jtli' po\\*i i In hniil 
it^ gra-sp. ‘It he Ii.mI w.iutiil a Im* it Aii iialia atnl 
had b^t-n able to take ami hoKI it of \tlial pnhit. al 11 <- 
to him wtiiiUl ha%e bet n 1 It w iinp- 1 \e» with an 1 a;:li ■ 
pieture on one of^tliiiui \\ 1 ;< 11 J i. un> o llti iiei able 
legions bruiight Ita!y«(iiiil< 1 hi sway, ab oibid thi*i.'tw 
tountnes. .uitl t stablisRi ■> 111 ilfiuiiy-.ii on tin Rhine, 
the Idbe, ami tin l|faiiul>'. In I><s'fl no i laim on niaji'. 
and (lo< iiment • • Ije to..k b'< .01-e Jii-i onM Aim inpp*- 
is not like ,1 pil l r ol siibuiban pjtip'ltv* ba-t'tl on title 
deeds drawn by la)ml> 'oh< ito; It \aiidItVi founded 
on forces—the foots ot sl^ip-. ainm - , inanlmoil. tie,»tit->, 
(nn^s. national^goytiwill. soniul gtiMunim vt. • oniim-K lal 
enterprise, all the toru s that m.ike l.'r s</lidif \. ifsi .t.im’i-. 
permiuience. , l-reycint t s jnaps w.nild h-ive Im-iSi of^ m» 
more yse to* Nupolcon m*getting' •» footing in Air traha 
than a postag(» stamp wtaild In' in shifting on** *if tic 
pyramids*^ H# w.is rapabU' *il many, m* an things, tint 
wc gravHy nAderya^^ie his i.ipn<ity lot S4<tng t*i ih*- 
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heart of a problem if we suppose him both«mean and 
Enough to conspire to che^t Matthew Hinders out 
of his well andihardly won honours, on the supposition 
that the nfeps would he]p him to assert a clainf upon 
Australia. * He could have made good no such claim in 
th8 teeWi of British Opposition without sea power; end 
that he had^not. 

The consequences of the suspicion J;hat Napoleon 
intended to seize a site in Australia, were, however, 
quite as important as i/ he had formally announced his 
intention of doing so^ What men believe*to be, true, 
not whi^- is- truCj. determines their action ; and thfire 
was (luitc enough In the circumstaijccs that pccurred to 
make Governor King .ind his s'lipcriors in England 
resolve upon decisive action. King having communi¬ 
cated his beflefi ^o^ Ministers. Lord Hobart, Secretary of 
Statcck>r War and the Colonies, in Jfine i8o^, wrote a 
Mespatch in whichJu* autluiritii«P*iho ‘colonisatibmof Van 
Diemen’s Land by (Le Removal of part of the establish¬ 
ment ffi Norft.lk Island to Port Dalrv\rp'''—‘ the ad- 
vantageotis position of ivhich, upon the southern coast 
of Van Dieih'eqs Land, and near th' entrance of Bass 
Straits, n'nders it. in a political view, particularly neces¬ 
sary that a s^'ttlement should be formed thl'.c.’* It 
will bo observed that the Secretary o‘f State’s geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the countries under his regime 
was quite Remarkable. A man who should describe 
*^filasgow as being on the southern coast of Ehgland, 
near the eastern eijtrance'of the Cluumel.,won’t! be just 

Sf* IUckhou*« W^Jkcr, £arlf 33 . 
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about ns near the truth as Lord JHob;irt managed 
get.‘ 

King mov’cd immediately. He dtspatohj^d tUt' l.adv 
Nelson and the Albion oft August ji to «stab|ish a srttf'- 
ment ®n the river Denvent, wftli Lii-uten.mt Jt»hn 
Btnven ii| «’luirge ; and ii4 S(*pt«'iidv'r |So_; ihe lu>t 
Britisj^ colony in Ta.<mani.i wa^ p].uited« It h.id a 
variety of a<K'<‘rse »‘.\i>erienees bdore at length the 
ht'autiful site of tlie city ol Ihib.irt, at the loot of 
Mount Wellingttm. was deteritiinid u^»n: b\it h«-ie, 
at all events, was a beginntng. tn«l the tale iwun that 
time forward h;is l>een one of ste.uiy' piogt«ss. 

As soon^s the infagined thieat d rp neh invasion lost 


its impulsion, tlu »oIonising en« j.;\' of the governing 


authorities Mibsided. 'Ihe i'asiH.tiii.id ^^•nIelllent re 
mained and grew J)it ri.ifalear o iie^. .tall te.iTof fon-ign 
interfereqye. Hei|'«» was that neailv forfT'*y'a«s 
elapsed b«'fore any real efiftit w.is to si ttle the lands 

within Port Phillifi. Then tli<* a*st . iieigies th.il weie 
devoted t*>w; ifds •< ie.lt ing the gte.it stale of \'ii t*.| l.i 


were not directi-d^iy the (iove’innunt* whnii no longej 
had any |ioliti(*il motive for fori ing nthtti-ts. but wen- 


made h^enterpri*ing stoidx-own' ts se.u. hint,’ for pastures, 
It.was not ti4 that John H.itman’pusheil upjlhe 


river Yarra, found th«’,site^of the present nty^of 
Melbourne, and said,' Th» will lx- the pkim for aVillage !' 


■ I iiis'r.ic's »lotj»<>( I> i<i I'ii.i.i f .1'n. wii^ii,'ill foiii.uic ■«'I'lii iijti 

he lhmi}>ht^he »'• lake <if State l<.t il.r <* 

hiniscit, cotSei to uina. lie 'ai'l .Sit Ati; si liflg*, ' r‘'*itn- .;p«:»ii. taah 
me, IIei{M;%e »jU liv U .ii the ma;,', afi-l )'u »liail »hi.» me »hfe tliew 
placcaMc.’ (Krouif^'a p. 13 .) ^ 
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C^fal^ar.and the ceaurity which it gave {io British 
possessions oversea made all the* diiference.betwefen the 
early oacup^tion of Tasmania for fear the French ^ould 
take it, an^ the*leisurely*and non-official settlement of 
the. Port Phillip distqpt, when it was quite certaein that 
no foreign ppwcr could s»t a foot upon ilf without 
British permission. 

There was one other occasion when th 5 recurrence of 
French exploring shij^i in Australian waters revived 
the idea that foreign scftlement on some potion of the 
c()ntineii 4 ^as contempfated! Just as the appearance pf 
Baudin's expediti(m,at the commencement of the century 
expedited the colonisation of Tasnj^nia, and* pjj^mpted 
a tentative occupation of Port Phillip, so the ftifewed 
activity of tfec Pn'iidi in the South Seas during the 
years 1820 to was tin* immOtlijitc cause of the 

^oundfitTon of the Swan River c^eltlfment (iSag), the 
nucleus of the presAit state of Western Australia.^ Steps 
were alsy taken to form ah establishment at Westemport, 
whwe, on the arrival* of II.M.S. Fly wTth two brigs 
conveying troops, evidences were fo^uid showing that 
the French navij'ators had already paid u call, without, 
however, making any moYeimnt in the dir^^.ion of 
* effective occilpation.’ The Swan River Settlemsnt 
greyi’, but the Westempprt expedition packed up its 
kit ;Mid returned to Sydney whtp the alaan subsided. 

, There is prhaps some warrant foj: beliAnng that the ^ 
Ptenirh Government, when it Sent out F^eycine^ in the 
f ranic and the Physiciennf from 1817 to ^820 and the 
BaTpn de Boftgainville id* the Espii'inu and the Thitis 
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from 182^ to 1826. desired to coyeft inform:ifion*witn a 
p^ible vieiv to colonise in some p;irt of Australasi.i; 
though the fear.that thfse commanders weA* themselves 
commissioned to ‘ plant' a *colo»v was <|»iite absurd, 
aivl the express expIor;^tor>* purpose .ol thei^^ vossigiN 
was abundantly justified bv* results. LorA John Kussell, 
in afSer years, relat»*d that ‘ during iny ft*nure of the 
Colonial office, a gentleman attacluMl ti» the Kreiuh 
Government calh*d ujwn me.* ft«* .isked ht>w mtich of 
Australia Afc'as claimed as the dominion 4>f (ireat Britain. 

• « f 

Laflswered, " The wh'de.'’ and with that .ipsyAf he went 
awav.’* Lord John Kussell was the hc*ad of the 
ffice in the second MeHnninie A<hninistration, 
long time after the Kreiu h t^xplorers had gf»ne 
published the histories*»»f their Vo^g«*s. Hut 
it is still quite •pTissible Ih.ii the icsc.irt h^•^ pi^de bv 
l*'Vey(iin <4 and tht Boug.iinville |>iomi»fed tlv* 

inquiry of the Colonial Sen. t.irv'*- visitor Th*- phrav, 
‘a gentleqijai^attached to the Fun*h*(»ov*ri.v»ent,’ is 
rather vague. Tlie (pie.stion was < le^rly ryit asket! by 
the French Amba'.sador. or it w. ilfl have^»-«-n .itldressed 
to the Foreigfl .S'cretary. who at that Jiiii<* w.is Lord 
Palmevston, and whose* reiJv would «ertainly not have 
fifllen short o^ Lord John’s, eitlii r in eniph.isis or distinct¬ 
ness. It may well be, hftwcvrt’, that the Govemment of 
King Louig Philippc—vvhose chief .urviUers rlurin^, the 
period were Thicfs (18^9-40) and fiuizot (from Juty 
1840)—^esired to make their mquir>' in a s< mi-official 
manner Ao ifvoid catising office. 

Ruatefi't anJ Sugintttnt (1875), p. 
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Yet*the*iact canribtjescape ngtice, that at,this par¬ 
ticular time the French were busily laying the foundatign 
of* that*neu^ colonial dominion,with which they*have 
persevered, •with adniirabTe results, since the collapse 
of their* oversea pover during Napoleon's regiiue. 
Though their Captitude for colonisation had t^n ‘ un¬ 
happily rendered sterile by the faults of their European 
policy,’ * the more far-seeing among their statesmen and 
publicists did not lose s^ht of the ideal of creating a 
new field for th* diffus^n oj French civilisation. 
commen^Wiu 1827, that colonising enterprise in Al^ere 
which has convfTtocl# a sombre and redoubtable^barbarian 
coast' into ‘ a twin sister of the Riviera of Nice, charming 
as she, upon the/ilhiT side of the Mediterranean.'“ 

Lord Ru^ell^ was not likely to be regardless of 
this rnovement, nor unaware of the 'jtrongly marked 
cfirront of opinion in France in^fawur of expansiow. 

Tw«-nty years later Lord Jolin RusseU had the position 
of Austmtlia, as v factor in world politics,. J>roMght under 
his notice again, Vhrougli, a document to which he evi¬ 
dently attached^ im^utanc«‘. and wliich is still the 
legitimate subject of historical curiosity. *■ He was then 
Secretary of St^ate for Fomign Affair^ in th<* “second 
Palmerston Administration (1859 to 1865). A greht 
chaitge had meanwhile takl*n pldce affecting the economic 
value* of this large island in the South Seas, ’/.part from 
the growth of its commerce and the prodiictive capacity 
of its^reat fertile areas, the gold discoveri^ of the early 

' Kaltet, l.'AvtHtt CHim'a/ dt Ai p. 4. 

* llanotaua, I'F.ntrgit Franffist (1^), p.'' *84. 
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fifties—thg nuggets of Ballarat ;fn«i the rich «turiieniiu# 
gravels of wide Mts ofVountr>'—Itad ttsmi'd the eyes o( 
the \wjrld towards the land of whust^ agricultural atj^d 

mineral resources so little hafl Ih'^i pn’viocsly known 

« 

Fr^ncertiKj, had pa^seU {hrough ^new m-iks of chaQges 
in her veY>’ mutable nioderti history, an»% a Bonaparte 
once more (H'cupied tin* throne. a< Na|'H)l<'vimin. 

One day the British I'ou ign Minister leeeivtd. from 
a source of which we know notftuig- but the Foreign 
Office in tlk- Palnu'rstonian ei}<^ h wa^. c\c«’edinglv w< ll 

• • I ^ 

iafotnied—a coininunication which, h.iving re%i, he did 

not deposit among the <»lficial d<i« uftu nl'- at Downing 

Street, but carefnlly*s» alcd up and pI-“ cd among liis own 

private pajxTS. Ills liiograpIuT, ^u Si'tiecr \V.i!|k»!c, 

tells us ail th.it is at pii'''i-nt knowii .ibout lliisjnysteii<ius 

piece of writing* •''flu i'^ i' still“.uiring l.oid John's 

p.'ljx*BS,’ fie sav‘>. ta^simplc tin. uiiu nt whu h |uii|>f»its 

Ix' a Jransl.ition «>( a s^ii-' o| ■ tflUidcuti.d tiucstions 
• C • 

issued by ^N’a^x»leon ill. on thf* pos,>iliihlv «.( l-'n nt h 

expidition, secretlv toilet ted in different |xtil.. inv.iding, 

contpiering. aruDlutlding Ausf ali.i Hpu the papT 

reached the Foreign Office, wh.it tieiUrw.is .itt.eiied to 

it. wlw4 ine.iMfres vM-fl- syggesfed l>y it, fheie is no 

etiderice to rhoV. '1 his only is tert.fin. I.oid John 

dealt with it as he ot i jn-ionidlv dealt .cith i »uifi<lepti.d 

papers whjfh he did n^»1 think it rigittitti desfitty, but 

whi(^ he ditf not ^ish to !«• known Ilernih.sid it 

an enwlop'^ealed it watli his own st.tl, .md adJie^d 

it to himselff It was so found after^is de.ath '' 

• tift Oj /^ffjihn ^1.:;^//, ii*l77 
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eOddly enough, t^etiA,riod within which Lord John 
received Ae pi^ce of information which.he carefully 
kept t» hiipself in the manner described, corre^nds 
with that 9f the most notorious effort of Napoleon iii. 
to ^ssert his power beyond the confines of Europe, ^ 

In 1^3, f^ic year'aftei the establishmeut of the 
second Empire, the Government of Napoleon iij. had 
annexed New Caledonia, commencing on chis island the 
policy of transportatic/,1 in the very year in which Great 
Britain ceased to send Convicts to Australi.-j, Thus for 
the firstOime did France secure a footing in the Scut^y. 
This was a safe otep to take, as the annexation was 
performed with the concurrence of (•r eat Britain, But 
Napoleon’s ovors«*a move of nine years later was rash in 
the c'xtreme. 

h'rom to r666^-after a j jint An^\9-I‘'rench-Spanish 

inoverrieht to compel the Republic of yexico to discharge 

her debts to ICuropt'.in bondholders, and after a disagree- 

ment between the allies which led to the withdrawal of 

the British amb the Spaniards—forty thousand French 

troops wer»' «‘nganed upon the quixotic t tsk of disciplining 
• •• 

Mexican opinion, s\ip])ressing civil war, and impr)sing 
upon the people an tinwelcoine i,nd absurd sovereign in 
the jierson of Mifximilian of Attstria. His tfirone endured 
as long as the h'rench battalicms remained to support it. 
When thev wifh»lri‘w. Maxnmli.in w.is depe.sed, court- 
madilvalleil, .\nd shot. The wild folJ[y of the Mexic;in 
ent •qyise, from which France had notriuig to gain, 
illustmted in an expensive form the unbalane ‘d judgment 
an^ the soaring megalom.fniac prope^tsities of ' the man 
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of December.’ That he should inrti/uto such jncpiirit^ • 
as are indicated by the* document desqribed by Lord 
John IJussell's biographer, even though the pieservatioi^ 
of friendly relations with Great Britain wa§ essential 
to hjm, •was quite in accordance jvith the ‘ soinewljat* 
crafty' character of the mart of \/hom a c^ntomjx)rary 
French Jiistorian has said: ‘ He knew how to l^ep his own 
counsel, how tif I rood over a design, and how to reveal 
it suddenly when he felt that his*tnonient had come.’' 

It is a littl^ singular, howeverf that I'^ussell did not 
allpdo* to the mysterious paper wlien he wroti^his Re- 
collcciions and Suf^f’estums. five veal's sifter the fall of 
Napoleon ill. Therif.was no imper^tivi- need hir set reey 
then, and the passage quoted from his book indiiales 
that the welfare of Australia was iiitder lus oonsideratiitn. 

TTie facts set for^lPin tlu’^ffrecedinjTpages an- sulh< ienl 
to shotj* tAat the of no fioiticm of tin-*Jffitish, 

Empire^have greater rea?;on to l«»gMte(u! (01 tin- 
benefits conferred fiy the naval vtn ngth maintann-il by 
the mother eoiinfiy*. during the pa^t oin liimdredVc-VT^, 
than have thos«- \^io oi cnpy Aiistiah.i. TJn-ir coiinffv 
h.ei indei-d been? in a s|k-( i.il fl<gii (, the*mnslnig of sc.j 
power. *By nav;J pn ilifnuiijtnM . .mil that .tione, fin- 
way has b«-en liept’ele.ii for fin- uninijn-ded <lev« |opnn-pf, 
on British • onstitutional lines. 4.f .1 j,ro>;p of lloini'-liuie 
stati-s fom\irtg Xoin- eogfun-nt-isle.’ boim«|s.,iie 

' the girdling sea.s .i[one.’ 

AJtcU* If. • ... Tri,f .*f jet ft //i ,1 j\y * 
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GRAMMAIRS F^CAISE. AL'ctaoi 
nasicoLBS Aholaisbs. Cmmtet. ar. 
EXERCICES OB GRAMHAIRE FRAN- 
CAISB. Cl'- bw. u. (d. 

Ai&rswan tWakop). PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. .'‘‘zs. bted ati edited, sritb 
, Notei, Vy*V.*H. Bsichtman. Jd-Ao of 
Pusey Hw jse. OxforA Cr, Stw. ii. 
j SeaaltoLibt_..-ofBavotion. 
■Hairio^Aaatnllaa.' \PTER-GLOW ME¬ 
MORIES. Vr. Sew. it. 

Anon. THE BUDGET, TH. . LAND 
AND THE PEC'■LE. Stetitd^titm. \ 

Ictfb id* tUi» * 

HEALTH, WEAL’TH, AND WISDOM. 

' Cmm lest it. mt. 

THE ^ WESTMINSTER PROBLEMS 
BOOK. Prose and Verse. Coaspiled from 
■ Tht faftmfaj. h ntmtiuttr Ciouh Coin- 
Mtitioas, taos-tper, Cr. Sow. jt. td, mtU 

VXN'CBAND’fERTREASURES. Whh 
many Illnstrr*iena. Amadcsmrrr. Pka^ 

AiM^ea 'the ETHICS OF. Ellladr 
with an Introdnctloj and Nc.as byvoHM 
Anamr, M.A',CAsoPtri'biaM Dbiig>la«. 

fof, itiU ^ 

AamartJM. N.). MJL,>D. AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
ROME. With afapaaad Ulestratlans. 
Ce.losb as lA pnalsojnalor School Books. 
AtinaalH. Qtk te Oxford BtoowUes. 
AthlnaonlClII.). JSiUniY»BrraAM. 

asbtf.RiBtow'iH 

MA NY,B wntyfjjwtlt» RQbislIapo 
andPhiai' Ot-fiytm, t|ansA . , 


GBNIAuL UTERATdRB 


‘IHhiiT rr*"‘|i **^'**" AtCHt- 

^MCTviM. WVk^ igS OlMimtioa*. 
Ai^lM !«.<* mt. ■ __ 


r or TPMS 
AitcHrnicrui 


USED nr 

RE. •WHii 


OLD ENGLISH r*RY TALER Whk 
■wmu ntuHiMtam byT. P. 

Cr-trif, AwrAmm. it. 


AMvMEii (A. H.). i NAPOLEON'S 

iMAaeI««C!iiti. 
Aw#M rnmrtmA WORDS OP THE 
ANCIINT wise. Tl£u(btifrM Epic- 


MMi ud Matcni^anllui. 
W. R. O. Reow?M.A4 Li 


anHut. SdlMd to 
;.AlUtt.P. 


m --T t_ —■ A—A 3— «,#«TV«a WIA V<iWrHW«M* VrlHIS 

S«iteSMdariLn^< Mo«ltooritoP«|il*. SyRR 

AmImUmML S«i«^ Ltbwnr. M.A.«BdH.rtwTwooi(Sii 
LIMi lib|Uir tod MHWAtO. &X gt Ntw wd MLiicd Edition, «n 

Avw (BiMtX CO-OPERATIVE IN- ndRonbipof Csiil J. Shm 

DU»RY. Cmnm Sm ' Si-to/. tordi/ti« St. »/. • 

BacM frniijdPL Sm Studard Ubniy A ROOK OP S 

■adU^oUbnnr- Ri"2fif3 

EMtoWchad). THE LAKES OP 

" HORTHBRffrITALY* tllmmu fiTSitlS^K KUKVlVAt S * ^ 

Baapp^J. &X M.A- SmCovpctCW.X Tkin! KJititu. Cr. «w. 

(R. NIatotV THE LAST KINO OF YORKSHIig! ODDITIES 
POLAND AND HIS CONTBMPORA- AHp SnuNrjtiiSvKMn. i 

RlEa With id lUuitniiaBb Drmr ><«• Cr. Im. ». M. 


OLD CUUNTRR Lira. Wkh d» lUtMn. 

A ^KlRljIn^OT*’ W)^fRv"MSlO! 

P«lk Sonfi with their Trndiiloaal 
Uuedica Colle«d and tmnetd bp K 
SatiHo-Oeout aSd H. F. Shwpmw. 

SMF^|>r THR WEST: Folk Sonet of 
Dnfia and ComindL Colltciod /real iIm 
M oatbtefibtPcopI*. ByR RnMNa-CoaLa, 
U.A,tnd H. FinTwoouSKtM’AMt.M.A. 

j) Ntwnnd Kwited Edition, vodnlhomiticnl ' 
ndBonbipof Cu'iL J. SwAnr. Lam tm~ 
tordl/Si« s*- "'/• * 

A ROOK OP NURSERY SONGS AND 
rhym^ MtrSVa lUMNcOiit'Lb. 
lllutnlod™ StC0i»daMt Cknftr Jtdilitn. 
LamCMIrw. *>.<,/. w/. 

STR/WGB SURVIVALS; .SOMtCMAmtw 
IH THB HttTOM on Man. ItluMmiod. 
TUnt RJHitm. Cr. Inn, tt. M. mtt. 0 

VORKSHIHE ODDITIES: Im imNTt 
AND SniANrjl #vnNn. MMirm. 

Cr, Im. ft. M. aak 

THlk BARINOdJSdLD SELECTION 
RUDER Anangid by G. H. Kota. 


B-OOUI.O COBTINWnUS 
Arrangrd by G, II, 


—,rrt ; nr =^<--- Hi’ **— —Reader. Arr»ns«i by c. ii. 

» /cKfv t tBir llIntlrAd. CrmmISt'/i. tt. M. ^ 

A OF CORNW.ALU With « 

Jllnilrttioni. StteiulRJilim. Cr. frr,^, 
f^rthBMlUmbttiuVilumt. a BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With do 
Cl'. QWb Smckrmm^. llbutrattoiu.^ StettU Cr, li»#. 

Bi|lBi 4 (A.XB.A., iX.D.oSMAmiqvn''' .6^_. 2 . 

Bookiu ^ 

Ban]r(a B.X Sm CooimmUl Swiot. * 

BarhaaCR. H-X Sm Litih Library. 


Jlluilrationr. Sttertl RJilim. Cr.fr,,it, 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR, With «o . 
lUartralioat.® Cr, Im • 

A “book op OEVBN. . jjlih js lllut. 
*lraiioM. TkittimuttifVr.Urt. «<. 

A BOOK OF NORiPH WALES. With tt 


. 6ir 

Wiib^V > 


Bartef fHM Hm* Maurice). WITH a bo<)K or SOUTH WALES. Wjili w 
ThI RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. C>eli 'X ‘' 

A ,A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With dq lllaa- 

A YEAK^iM RUSSIA. Ad/lM.' I X„smJKJItira Cr. Im. It. . 


TJUnlSdifimt. Dranrlnt, 

A YEAlTiei RUSSt;L*T«w^ AtoDa. 
b OraviM tti.td.att.'* 

RU^lAN ESSAYS AND STORIEE 
jMMd MtUti^u. Sr, Im. %t, mt. 

AJao puUbM la a (^lalEditlM.. 
Btotagmadd <&), THE LIFB^ OF 
NAPOLEON BBNAPARTa imStarly 
taalBaMrailaBA laBodiaaa Pbanmvura 
FimdnimT^tdGdTldDtoa MVdb 

nA CAtSARS: 
,A Srvam op m CMducraa. o. tmb 
’CdWAit a. m^ouAw am. Cuiwam 


I"!: ,A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With fa lllaa- 

Jiemd SdtHm, ' trationt. Stt*^ KUrttm Cr. Im. fa. 

Snv A BOOK OF THE RHINE: Froin ClOta 

iND STORIES- 10 Maiaa With I Hlattraiiont M Colaar 
It T.avoa Hadusn. rad tl otbtr lllvt- 
tnlalSditlM.. «nifcnA S«m 4 Sdiilm, Cr.ftf. fa. . 
HE LIFE OF A BOOK OF THE RIVTKKA.. With .a * 
RTK I^Starly IlhtttraihMM. Im. fa. ' 
aaa PbaO^vura A BOOK OF i 1 e PYRENEES WRb 
EdDtoa MVdb «s IHaMatiem. Cm. fa. O « 

nA CAtSARS: B^fe OUA^^X**'Sm Cnttooto tt 

MACTMMM aa Ttta TMlmMOW.^ 

VAM. CuOtHAM BAriOT<^M.a(LAM)Fanear<P MMtsa 

lliliMaiinnib Him. cSfa^SafaU. THE POLITICAL. 

MT-. - StMAJUMm. ,WmjmOr PLATO AND ARtS- 

Oa 2^ "fcadKiitofaa’a 



Messrs.'Methuen’s Oatalo&ue 


BvMtt (Nm E. S^ukioi^! 

Bm(R.R.N.Vll.A. FAnCH PROSE 
' COMPOSITION. Cr. 

td, Ktfj u,t$rt. ■ 
8««SwjMiorS£>pl Bodn. 

Ciaoa Scott Houako. 


Oifcn). TEXTOFORSERMONC. With 
• a^Prcftei l« Ciaoa Scorr Houamd. 

vf* MV* *3E* Ow __ 

Bartbalaw w r «. OJ^ F.E.S.X . S*i 
R^trcion (& 0 >\ * ■ \ . 

BMtablia;. P.j;u.D, the com. 

> UERCB OF NATIONS. /FiaiM RA 
Cr. to*. «. 4A ^ 

Boatlaa (H. CbaritoaX H.A..H.D., F.Rjk? 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE.. WlS 
.Diagraflu and many ThatonieroiivkA- 
Dtmjitm. 1$. id. tut. 

Bataoa (Mh. Stapka^ A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGAiU>Bk''FLOWXRa 
FcaABw. y-id. A ' 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PUA8URE. With a6 lUiutrationi hi 
Conor by OiMONDPtrnlAM. Hl^diDtmf 
toA >5*. tut. ^ 

Boylay (R. CMMX THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With o»v loo 
IlluKradoiM. With Not* on lUracl Colour 
A Frocotf. Ttdrd SdUitn. Dtmt 8vr. 
lOft ii 4 * c 

Board (W. 8.X EASYCIXERCtSlK IN 
ALGEBRA FOR Ht’GlNNBRS. Cr. Sw. 
u. M WhhAromii. w. 91/. 

Seo alw Junjpr Examination Soriaa and, 
Baclnncr'a BooA. " 

Bac^ttAAhur). THESPIRITOFTHE 
tTyWNS: Imprcationa and Roiuniaoencca 
«(be SuMOx Downi, and DownliMd Poopio 
and Placet. With to Illuilralioni m Colour 
^ StanliT IHCH101.D. Sumtd SdtUut. 

I JOtmt IM. lor. id, ntt. , 

'BacMordieatarX THOUGHTScON 
HUNT19& Edited by J. Otho Paoxt, 
and illuttw^ by 0 . It. /aiSano. dVreau/ 
MdiHn. Ptmytvt. it. a ^ 
Backlord (WUilamX see Liltla library. 
Oaaeblag (H. C), M.A, liaaon of Weei- 
miniiar. Seo LUeary'aT Devotion. 
Baarboha (MaxX A BOOK OF CARL 
CATURER ItttftritdUf. tie. wf. 
rBi^(HaroU). MASWR WORKERS. 
RTiuitnted. Dnntpt. ft.id.iui. 

BMoMajJaeab). DIALOGUES ON THE 
»7PSRSKNSUAL LIFE. Ediad to 
Bum Ao HoKmnd. t'cat.tiu. y.ie. 
Ban (Ma.1. Artka O.V THE SKIRTS 
OF THE GREAT Cl&. With t« tllu- 
g ttitloin in Colour hr Aimioa C. Bau, 
it*otlMr Illuitnitioi^aBdaHaii. Stttni 


ON ElffiRYTHING. u. 

MARIE ANTOINETTBTwth35Portraiu 
and llluatratiooi. Mtytee. ly.iut 
THE PYXENEB& With 46 SketeheChy 
thoAuthWiaadaMapa. Slhudtfiditigit. 
DtStr Sna. yr. id. mtl, 
Ball^H.H.I.).H.A. See fonetj^ A.A.}. 
Beimatt FORTY YEARS OF 

MUSIC, >l*5.ig« ^iih 04 IHuatratiou. 
iCr.iatl. * 

iMBMttfW. H.)| M.A. APRIMER OF 

.THE BIBLE, jmh BdUiut. Cr.tet. 
at. id. % 

Banaatt(W.H.)aadAdawra%P.I A 
BIBLIUL INTRODUCTION. With a 
; eoate Cr. 

BMm’fd^Uahap) GCTTS BOARD. 
' CotnaHuioo Addreiiet. Stuad MdilUm. 
• FeoAtv*. y.td.tul. oa 

BaiUM (A. C.X M.A. Sea*Oxfi>trBio. 


iiWibiea, 

BauMdkBLX THE. WAY OK HOLI¬ 
NESS, An Eapotitioa of Paaim exim 
AaahrtiealandDavotloaal. Cr. lew u. 
BmordfB. RA M.A.,Canon of Salititiiy 
THE ENGLBH SUNDAY: it* Oiioiaa 
ANi>4TaCia.iMi. AicaASa. u.id. 

Bm (W. OrlnteBX M.A. FRANCE 
SINCE WATERLOO. With i« Ilium, 
tioniaad Mapi. Cr. Sew. it. 

BamatafA. dal SecCfauiicaofAit. 
Batbaa-BdaH^(Mtoa). HOME LIFE 
IM FRANCE. With ao Illuatiationa 

|tetbmi».BiiiiM*Q. P.K M?A. SemHaad- 
r-boduofThmloty. ♦ ' ^ 

Mindley a. haii,^V fLD. THE OECU- 
llENICAL dSCaIPiNTS OF THE 
FAITH. Introu jodona and Noiat. 
Stcpnd MMtim, Cr, Ztfo, 6 m, $u^ 
Blnuitl. Ba). TUB LIFE OiVaLT 
WKlTMAZfa fllliiitMtedo Siv« 

tole 6 d, Mlii, 

BtayoaiMr*.LimraM*X NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PROSE. Selected and ar. 
raniedhy. CmoaleaL dr. 

Blayas (Lonnae^ THE DEATH OF 
ADAM AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.laa. 

) ^SaealM'Blalie*^(WiUiam). f * 

BiKh Oiugrji LL.D.. FAA. g 

Sea Codaoineur’a Library. g 

Blnatlafl(BtM)b SdoUlliaBeokaoaArt 
BUhhaaiitlafBacnatdX SeoLP.L. 
BldEitRabartX SotLP^L. 

bra n FaMuioc TaTaan. Ediled 
ihw the OrigiM Mrmwer^ erith aa 


THE. WAY OK HOLI- 


mtmf JufiuA 

Beeinner't BooA. 
Bac^ttAAhar). 
etliBWNS; Impret 
«(be SuMex Dowi 


OF THE GREAT CiOf. With t« tllna- 
ttatloib in Colour hr Aimioa C. Bau, 
it*otlMr Illuitratioi^aBdaHap. Stand 

BaUaalM.) PARIS. Witfi 7 Mapalmd a 
Froaihpltcela Photograyuie. StandSdh 
HuttStriud. Cr, lie,^dr, 4 
' HU^ A^ TOE SXA.b Satl^Sdliim. 

Ov'miSisO AND EINO:^ sulb 
jlCTS. Stattd SdUtm. 


IS OF WE BOOK < 
Caaml lltwidantlia 


SaoahoLI 

v' 



8 «B(gW(BoaU 

•W—doflbeKir^** "*“* 


H* SOJJfS 




ffi l-*lc«iur 


TASSO AKD HIS TIMES. 

>lw. »».<•( 

SJR JOSHUA 


tUiKimic^in Co^tr bv^MUAM Pa^c^ 

“•BUfll?H^ P*® «!;"ation of 

SJiKii; t - • **5*'2» QtJOiAiloqi from 

'r 5'?,'!'**5 **?•' 0 *y I" llw 


»§^(8.X ftA.^6«”N„H^fc,| 


MflM. - 


Sttad^dUk*. Onvtm. 
SwUttliBogfaiMAn. 































Messrs. ^Methuen’s GATALbSii’El 


Allqr <Mlii£ S««Sitk«(U^). 
taVUMokaX THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
MSS& S 4 ^ ii#h aa ItttrodactioB By 
IMrniTHrif.^ With 39 llliutruioaa 
R. ANiftNa Bilu Crmm €/• 
Sm ^ Studard Z#Rwyjnd Library of 

BiSSl^Ja^ M.A., r.lLa AJ^NUAL 
OF ELEC^ipa SaSKCS. ZUua- 

BamMlQM^ (^PSANDBOI^O 
BE THEM. lilnitratoL SmtUl^. 6 t, 
Barka (BdaiaadL Sc* Suadird Libnry.v 
Bara B.), D.O.. Rector of Headeworth 
ud Prebendwy or lichSeMi Sc* Head* 
bodkaof Th«ol^. • % 

Bara (J. HA B.D.. P.R.&E. THE 
CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OP 
SONG; GMlwrMl from tb* Chriitiu 
po*tr* of *11 Edited by. 
yutd,tut, SeealeoUbiwyofDevoaoD. 


BaraatUMm). 


tut, Seealio Ubiary of De^ 
MMm)i K A. See Aritlotle. 


BanM(ltobwt), THEPBEMS. Bdltedbr 
Anduw Lano and W. A. CAicii. Wltb 
Portrait. TUriSdtUtn. WbUOtmytm, 
gilt ttf, it. 

See aim Standard Library. * 
flanuMo (W. P.}, M.A OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT HISTORY FOIL USE IN 
SCHOOLS. TMint/Uitif», Cr, Bvt, u. U, 

K rtoa(Alfr«d> St^.E^U * 
grOL^B.). M.iC 3 ^u. D. See Q{bbon 

BaaaJf^. W.»O.D. CHRlSTIANi 

f OLqfpy AN DSOCIAL PROOKESS^ 
Bampion Ledum of 1905). Oniy 
lOlt 4 <fi <!#/» 

(JOM^X U.D. See St^daid 

Batih^. M.). AMONG THE DANiS. 
t With ta Illuetraiioni in Cllour by ELLtN 
WitKiNav-i and 15 from Pbotograpb*. 
DtmwtvM.M.U.tut. t • 

Cala (QooraflVCuratar of toe Camavatet 
, MuHum, FatU. VMLKS 1 N~PARIS. 
- Tranelaled by A. R. ^linson, M.A. 
^ Witha Pronthpiece in Colour Im Maxweu. 
AaMridLOi and iil Uther llluitrationi. 
7 >nm SoA 7/. &f. mtt, 

(.CaMoCott (AHradX D.O. See Handbodn 
^Thcoloey. • 

Caldanrood (D. S.X Headmaiterof tbe Not- 



Careless ClekaX SedT.P.I« 

PLaTcaaii Fellov of Manl^D Colima, 
Oafmdii Thu* thhtmt*. V^vthtt*. 
THE XETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROHWELU Wlh an In- 
trodnetion by C H. Pwth, M.A., and 
Noteaand Appandicetby Mti. SSC. Loi|Aa 
STirSt DtmjrSv*. j8*. ert.* 

CariyIefR. M. aad A. J.X M.A. See 

Lmert of Religion. _ 

CanalcliaM (PfiolpX ALL M 9 VT 
PHILIPPINE. Wth S UiaiMCiont. 

C a n ^S rqHiwBretAydX ‘THECRILD 
IN ART. With JO Iljuatntiooi. Sie*iul 
SJitifm, ZatgfCr.tee. ^ 


Cavaiawk (PraadeX M.D. (Edinj). Se* 
NnrLibniyofHcdiane. * . 

CelaaefBratbarThoiBaaeCL THELIVES 
OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Traimlaied 


^ A. G. FaHiim Howcll. With a 

nontiqiieeai Cr.TNw. jr. nrf.__ 

Ckaaihm (A. M.). A CONVITU- 
TIONta HKTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Ckaatbao (A. vmX See Simplified German 
Texts. 

Ckandlar (ArfnarX Bishop of Bloemfooteia. 
J, ARA CCEUt Vi Essay m Mystical 
n Thiougy. timTi EdfNMb CrwM fioo. 
|Siij,.m1 C4.. .. _?* V 


pMkeis 01 saiJrilli Amweta ir. each. Or 
Via thrsAeoU) price sd.v sif., and jdi 
tfakwreutMaiy Lasmt^OLDETRURU 
AkD MODERN TUSCANY. With ys 
Illaairadons. CrstvalsiA tr.arf. y' 
CaaaaaB.B 41 HBX M.A. Sm Smith (RSmbX 


PAST AND ^RESENT* With 17 fuU- 
page lUustratim Cr.vv*. at. id. 
Cliapaaa(8.4.X Books on Bdttness. 
CkaMertaa CntsaaaX Sh Standard 

ClfeaterileldfLefdX'rHE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion by C. SmAdiBY, with Notes by A. 
Calthsos. Ttn* Ffitmut. Cr.fo*. isr. 
,Gk*atirteB(O.IM. CHARLES lyCKENS. 
WiihtwoPoriniisio PhoWgnvur*. 

SdUitH, Cr. BM. 4 i. 0 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. NyU 
SdUtua. /■<«#. fit* Vr. o • 
TREMENDOUSeTRlPLES. StmdBdi- 

- 

CletTBs S—ClMacMTruirtiriw * 


PAMCIMBOltt BMlhe* 

AMifliih n«i 6 k I 


LSNAND 'WORSnO INDDSTRII& 
With St llla«tiatl*t^-j»d DiMaias. K 

'GlMSa(RA.XM.A. S*oMrl*taWE«>‘l^ 









w 1 1 t 

W J 



krfjLilLliSkjLit 

iifM♦ 



RKMJNISCENCIC8 

OF A ICC. WMi > Portniu. Dtmy trt.^ 
lA* tui ^ 

CroMjj. A^V M.A. VHB FAITH OP 
THE li« u. AA mrt, 

**A THE HVCIKHE 

OFSCHeorilFK. Cr.tm u.W.m/. 

CnlkalMakia.). raE LOVINn BAt- 
OF IX)KD BATEMAN. With ii 
Pmin. Cr. t6M«. It. U, lut. 
Cnunp(B.). SMWuiMr(R.X . 

Cruttw«ai& T.h M-A, OuKHi gf 
faftmch. Sw Handboolit of KncIM 
<!hurrt Hik^.- 

Cwyartam CB. Sw Connob- 

. Mar'ilJImnr. 

*CMU(il. L.A n.D. SoMxuitfxifRtlitiog. 
Danlan (Q. W.X M.A. %c U^tn of 
Ktlilipn. ^ 

MIRROI%. OF I OntAAHtkteri). LA COMMP.tiWnt 
HAKTE. Th* luliM olilH hf 
m PAcrrTovmcs, M.A., ILUii. tv.tiv. At. 
THE DIV^B COMKHV. IrmlMcil 
^ H. F.^'akv. EdUtti »!ih a Ufc i 
Twiii« *nii Introdtielarjr Nafn lijr Paomu 
T aYX»»0. W.A, B.Utt. #tMr(r«. ttf, 
'THlLl‘t!RGATOMtfDF IIANTK 
TriEklolol InliA'^pmMiim Piuw hy C 
Goaooh WimtRr. With tin luliu t*^ 
/VoA I** H. A/, M/. / 

St* •Im> Utin liliraryi TaWiI.«(P(|M)i 
>fld V«naa(H«b W, worrcni 
OaiiigyfaMrM), Sm Liiib IJhnRjr, 
O'ArarfR.raM.A ANKWTR|CO». 
OMETRV FOR BEOINNEWS.^hb 
ntnureiudianaau. C>. •<>«. ». bf. 
lOudMLAIpkMiM). ^ Stni^iftfd Fnocb 
T«xts. W 

DawMRdrt ffprOX Sm RWwitMw't 
Ubniyaod lt& Book* «n Aj(. 

\boSEnb^!^&. 


'■poiaadaMiik Httaiti*. mt, 
DAw {RUta%. T^ PAGEANT OF 
LONbONr «• llhttntiwu fai 
CoU||lqfJi»mP«n.unrt«nE,R.I. /aFW 
Dmrte*. tu.ml. * 
tpiAO RowmIc Hbim 
PtmVcawaMRiK SMCUHciAfAMi 
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' •V.;,. v' 

Im (W. S, pa* Sm Jonlot I Ooaaj'CMay). SONGS OF^THE REAL 

MStfiMi • I Cr.^ 31. Mm/. _ _ 


>aM*it7f. With N«pi aad^ l(w. *sf;.)w<* ^ 

Stc0iu/ Sd/Mtn, Dmt8 «*k*JM. M M/.i ffiMftes CtaiBM)! THE MAN IN THE 
• 5 ai»«ffiW*) 5 j..SMComioiW ^POLPIT., Cr Sm. m-U.m(. 


ItawamniMjlMA SMCooBoiMcar'tllbntr. 
D«inM(Mls< fMboa}, SMUtthBoohioB 

l>Ma«(AC.>. sAuttto^ihm. b 
Dmum »tony RA THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QOEENS: Kathauiib or. 
I Aracioh, Ankb Boli^i Mar* Qpcaif 


Sec klnChorduaui't Libm;. 
DmEOCQA SccBookionBacincii. 


or Scon, Maris AmtoinbttS and Caro. 
UNSOrBRUNiwiCK. WitbnlUttsttAlieaR 
OnufylM, toi. M Mt, • Q ' ' i CC 

DwriSdrQtUbM). A CHILD’S LIFE OF Tf 
CHRIST. With S lllusIrMiom in Colotir ! 
h* E. FoRnicus.BRicKDALRn LarrtCr. Oiyi 
Sm. U, ” , *0®*?* 

D’BftoCMsrnrotV IN THE CANARIES r Diiif 
WITH A CAMntA. With so lllinlra- Wi 
IrRtiOM, of which one UJn Cotonr, from 
Photofriphe by Mrs. R. H. J^Mt^nnd a 
Mapb Cr. Sw n.M Mt. 

D«lbM(Laosi. THEMETRICSYSTEM. 

Cr. Sm. m. , 

DosMRtheao*. AGAINST CONON AND 
OCALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Sternd JuK/tm. t'enf. 

Sm. of. <*0 


fMETRIC SYSTEM. 


Edited by F. Darwin THE 


iCONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cf.Svf. 

See aho Wcslminaler Comalenlariei. 
OiyfWafcoHssX See Liitic Guides. • 
lOnrasrat (A RA See Little Bobkt on Art. 
DiilKNanA MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Withmanylliutiratiene. DnttyUn. fet-M 
Mi. . 

DanddfClMrlM). See Books on Budoets. 
OttStaM (AlMUBiIre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BOROrAL ANR OTHERS. 
' With an Intrsducuwi by R. S. GARNttr. 
With o Illustrations. Cr. Sm. Ss e 


Stcrml JuK/tm. 
C 


URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. With S llloatn. 
lions. Cr. Sm. dr. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DEjPRINVtk.LIER&AND OTHERS. 
, ^ithSIiluslrr’ons.. <>. Sm, dr. 

I'yE CRIMESAOF 'ALI PACHA AND 
ImTHERa Wi£ 8 llluslrailona Cr.SM. U 


• OlekMU (CbRriay). ; 2 ee Little Lilnary, 
I.P.L., andCkeslerloii^. K.). ” 

Dleklii^ (Bnlljd POEMS. Cr. Sm., 


it.M Mt. 
DlektaAmi ( 


DllknfLadyb Bnltoy (Mlat), and 
. , (MlaaA WOMEN’S WOK|^. 

OlIlM (Bdwi^d). M.A. See Cot 
Library, LitRreJIaokd'on An, aCi< 


hnr (Mitt), and WMtlayol In sU Volumca 
EN’S WOKE. Cr. Br«. You I. iSos-iSt 

^ C VoL, JI. iSas-iSt 

M.A. See Connoisseur's Vot. Ivl. iSaAiS; 
Ifiokd'on An, Aid Cletsics MY (>E TS. Ncwl 


Lang. With Freutispieceun Pbotograviire. 
In sU Volumca Cr. Sm. Vr. ach votumt. 
You I. iSos-iSsi. You IV. itw-iM. 
VoL. II. iSas-iSgc. ..VoL. V. iSji-iSa 
V ot. lYI. iSaAiSn ^Vol.. VI. lS»-iS|a 
MY PE rs. New^tran.tAied by A. R.^l- 
LiNsoN, M.A. With id lilusiratiout by V. 
Lrcomtc. Cr. Srw, Or. 

See elso Simidified Erench Tenia 
DafKwi(Onvldrn.Se.,LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
.eSPENEER. Wi^iy IlliitinliM^/Viwr 

D. Sc., and Mmdtna 











Gembral Literatvrb 


aAm K-H-A* iwmr 

SOME^^'j^y ASEOCTATIOUS OF 
EASTANGUA. WiW^IUmtnlimfai 
Coiear if W. l>Bma/R.aA., airf i6< 
MiMr intumdOML ZInviik«. 
alltt LittU C<Gd«.J 

THK WORLD DISCQVKRED. /W 
BA&Nt^^r J. BAR Jt.; D. A.Q.-M.C., 
LORB or 

THE KONEV BEIL «4 IthuMk 


QrtiKJ.B.). EMtfttteC^UM. .. 

PlrCh <& HA M.A. » 


PlrCh <& HA M.A. K^u. ViMw » 
- U«d«ni t^mrr^ 0«Ant CROM> 
WSAL'sXkMir:€Hbiaryef«k*Ea|U«ii 
EflMnt At^ia iE*Civit WWiImCmimb- 


md tM Prawcumic. 

niiOwidirindwani). tiierubAivAt 

or OMAE KH^VAM. PriiiMd tnm 
; Um Fiftli m 4 tadiiEilitioii. With a Com' 
V mtattrr tv Mra SrcrHCN Batwn, mmI a 
( . BlQ|n^E af Oaar by E D Ron, Cr, 
IHV it. StciEmU iniMwaLibnrv. 


THE KONEV BEE With aa lthuM> In# 6. StciEmU inUtwaUbnn. 

UoM CrjM. «>. ^ ntcOwaMCH. P.> A CONCISE »(AND< 

B*ii 3 iif* (OMMatX RAILWAY ' BOOK OF CLIMIIEKS, TWINERS, 

^«ri 01 ULiZATION. S^MMk^EAWaa, AND mLL SilKUBS. IIIiuubi*|! 


TN«riOIULiZATION. StmutadUin, 
RttriMd. RCfinin taa aAM tut. 
SEwud* (W. Dtmtlash S«a Conaaitiat 


SaaLP.L.. 

IfwlM (H. BA H.A ^ A HISTORV 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL FOUCY. 
5tcmd^,RVpUU.pdkji}»!*. ii.fd.iut, 
BIlab*(C. O.j. Sta LTttla&idci. 

BUtiWil (P. a.). Eas Stoa^. JA 
Hpletataf. Sea Aunlliu (MaieuA 
BfWBM. A Book called in LaGa EN> 
CUIKIOION MILITIS CKRISTIANI, 
and In Knatith the Hannalnr Iba Cbiiuian 
Kni(bt. fern/, tq^- jf S# lul. m 
BrtfcmanB»OiiatrRM^eal|nyliEadFV«nA 

Brainaa, ^ea Bnamlne Tuti.* 
Bvaratt-Qracs EIJiw 

BETIl: KLKCTRBarFALATINE%l> 
QUEEN or BOHR&BA RevU^by 
Im Niece S^yLoHAS. With a Frefaioiy 
Nov^ A. W. Wa^, LiibD. Deny tne. 

BwaHUhif^ TWO IBGS, amo biTHsa 
Stobibi. Traatland fnaa the Puithj 
b* Ai^ANDBa TaixainA os Hait'is. 
Illoemiad byAocuaTA Cvarr. Aawa Cr, I 
IM. 6r. . I 


giahial. Sea Wniminwcr Conmamariee, 
Pmm (H^A EA ^e Junior Etaailaa* 

MriMtiSf (W. HA ME. TI^B PHILO* 
’ SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Stumd 
tfUtiuu Cr, fci^ it, SA 
PAlAliaV Tire FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. WiAoverToSkeicbeaaadAoto- 


AND VULL SilKUBS. illiuuaiad. 

0 Aladl#. SbMU^U;. A#/a ^ 

InMstrlcfc CS. A. OA aSee Ancient Ciiite. 
PlocfcsrlW.H.), M.A,DCL, tleadnuunr 
of iba Dean XIoae School, Oiclieoham. 
TH^ST^OffiirS PKAVER BOOK. 
I'lia Tear or Mo^Nim. and Kvcmiko 
P aAtaaitNir Litamv. With an ImradiK' 
lioaand Noier. t>. Sna m, M 
PImbar (C R. L.), M.A. Sm Cariylr 
rrbomaa). • 

Flateber (A S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SMI RE. WiiB Id lllutitatione in Coloui ,, 
W Wal PAoar dbd Fuank SouTNKAta, > 
MB.A., idoiher niueiralione and a Mb|i. 

A Deny Ira. ti. A/. «r/_ 

^as(A. W.k M.A., Wimam Doer ProfeaMr 
of Polilical Fcnnnmyin M'OEI liniAr’Uv, 
Montnal. ECONOMIC PKINCIBUiS. 
Dtmnrt. It. id, tut. W 

Poa#(P. W. 0 ), D.Lin.. b<.A. A LON- 
a DON RFAUER FOR YOUNG CITI- 
ZENSa Wj^b PlttM fttiJ llliMUBitoni. Cr.^« 

ftnrd (H. Q.X^MaA.a AmUtiA M»iitr at * 
^ Bfiaiet Cifamar School 

Pw 2 ^). THE ^N 3 F.S OF INSECTS, a 
Traaelaled by MaTmuiO VHAMMy. Wite 
a llluatratlana J’tut Irv. loa id, turn 
P ar t ia cM a (Sin. a.jt See UuE Booka oa 


BCRET ckjwi 


lUthOT. AVn mmdfniud 

'lS»S^A^”^IDING* 


iUI. • 

PMMd (U Slatto). SINTRAH AN» 
HIS COMPANIONS. Tianelaied IOA 
C PAtdUHAaaON. WiiheollIuaRaiioniby 
Edmond J. Soilioan, and a Fionilepieca 
b in PhoMfraenra fronAtn enpaeina by • 
AiJiaKHT Dcaaa. D/n/ln>.a7i,MarA 


SECRET CHAMBICRS AND RIDING* 
PLACES. WhbSnlUiHtntiant. fTtmmmd 
rt r tudMdttim . Zbawlib. jt.fd.iut. 
JAMES II. AM% 1 USWIVE& With 40 
a lUamaSnaa. j Mmitn . lof. td. tut. 

I. 

‘ ■ 'A 


AiJiaKHT DCaaa. D/n/Iri 
Mtlfmtt! ff^n, tot. id. 

Sn atie himRiliad German Tdli*. 
^Itr (J. P.b BbUND THK W 


enpaeinc < 
ir.af'. dm arA 
’. tut. W 


alBaaln 

_ofTi 


wS^i 

imkRdlUui 

P>^(W.W 


AFcrnwn bwsipl 

. roUND THE WWRLIP 
EL WiA laa UltHtmioai. 

> Cr.Hu, tM • 
l;A SnTealboakaafSchnca. 
,^yaiA DAIRY BAC* 
t. A Maa^l M# 


, Et a d e Ah Ttaaaland by |. A A w nre aTM 
Oaa^ M.A Stmd Bditttm. Mmimi 
Cnmk mfd 


Mbssrs.^methuen’s Catalogue 


l&fdm (P.’lt. M). raprCH AMO Htodh 
ENQUSH PAKALLSuT /'fa/. tM. cnphic 
fkidtoft. • OllMrt( 

AvMJMaV, f RAdEDY QOEBNS OP Otou (I 
^THE^OROlAN ERA. WA i« lUortni. WXMi 
lioiu. StetHdEd. Itomrtita) %ai.6d.iut, k With 
Oailali«r(DOaiid St«M(W. JACTHR bi«. i 
(i^MPL^E RUGBY FOOTBALLER, a]«vH-( 
ON ThInEW ZEAl^D SYSTEM. jlSir 


lioiu. StandJSd. ilkffin'tm tu.U.mt 
OailaliMP (DO and Stood (W. JA CTHE 
o^MPL^E RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 

ON thInew sealed system. 

With as inuMrdBoBi. JktndSd, Bmf 

aalllcliaa(W. M,). S«« Unit Goldot. - t, 
Oaltoii(Slr Praoelo), KlK.&:O.C.L., Oif.j 
Hon. 1^0., Comb.; Hon. I'ollow Trinitr 
Cmitn, CanbHdge. MBMOUI& OP 
MY LIFE. Wiih I Illwtntloin. VUrd 
MdlUm. Dtmj 8iw, lei. td. ntl. 
Gambado (QsoHroy, Boq.). Soo 1.1'.!. 
Oaraatt (Law M. J.). TIllETURKISIL 
People ; Taam Social Lire, RatiiiouA 

BtLiarS AND iNIblTttTIOIIO, AMD DOMeSTIC 

Lira With ii llliutmioiu. Omgi Siw. 
lOf. id. lut, 0 ^ 

Gaakall (Mrt.), to LIlllo iSbtanr, Sian- 
dord Lioranr and sixpenny .NoOab, 
QaaqoaL tin Right Ray. Abbot. O.SR. Sea 
Antiquary'! Boohe. 

(a# (HaairX 0.0,, F.SA. to Handboohi 
of Kngiiu Chui^ Hiitoiv. * 

Qaor|a(H, B,L M. A., &1low ofNewCoitega, 
Oxford. BA^LEsQF ENGLISH vfs- 
TORY. With Dumerou! Plana SturU 
EdUita Sniadr Cr. hv, %t. id. Q 
A HISTORU^AL GEOGRAPHY OF THEI 
RUTISH^KMPIRE. Ftwik BdMtn. 
W'TSm. si.dd. e 

atSMoa(H. da B.), Liii.D., M.Aa.lN-, 
UUSTRY IN ENGLAND ; HISTORL 
^ CAL OUTLINES. WiiheMapa Sixfk 
^ Edilltn. Dtnn too. lor. of. • 

• THE INMJ^RIAL HISTORY 'OF 
ENGLAI^ With Ml.pi 4 ,and Plana 
Flfluntk Emllii., RtHud. Cr. 8m. if. *' 
rENOLISU SOCIAL REFORMEiRS. 
^ Stand Edilitn. Cr. Crv. ft. (d. 

^ Sea alw Hadficld(R,A.X, andfjMmner- 
dalSerlta * 

a (GdwaidV MEMOIRS OF MY 
>• LIFE AND WRITINGS. Ediiad by 
PI DiuaKCK 1(11.1., I.I>D Cr. 8m. 6t. 
•THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited,withNotaa, 
Appaniticei, ai'A Maps by J. B. Bvaf, 
M.A., IgtLU., Raxiuilm 
alCambrIdaa fh 


Handhodki of Tbeotogy, aad Oxibrd Bio* 

Gl[^^(A, R,X toillfie Bookaoa Ai^ 
aiOBt (M. RO and Wyatt {VMa M.L A 
B<XUC OF ENGLISH ^RIDENE 
» With 04 Illuatiationa in Colour. Dtmj/ 

XO#a 6 dl fUin 

Olovar (T. RA M.A., Fellova^ CUuical 
Xeetnnr ofSL JIAn'a CoHMefCuibridga 
fTHf^CONFLlCT OFREUGIONSIN 
THE EARLY ROMJUT EMPIRE. 
■TUrdEd:Om, Dtmyta. Tt.td.ntU 
Godfray (BUnlMtli). A ^iKwOFRE- 


Xeetnnr ofSt. John'a Collmns, Cambridge 
fTHf^CONFLlCT OF REUGIONSIN 
THE EARLY ROMJUT EMPIRE. 

■ TUrd Ed:Om, Dtmytvc. Tt.td.ntU 
Godfray (BtbmlMtli). A ^IK^FRE- 
. ' MBMBRANCB.BMnt Lyrical ^iaclioni 
(hr every day in tbaf/ear. Anangcd by. 
Stand Edilltn, Ftm*. 8w. tt td. ntt. 
ENGLISH C; JLDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIMS. Wth ea lUnitraiona Stand 
Edilitn. Etna tat, it.6d.ntU _ 
0adlay(/.. D.riLA., FellowJf Mafi^aled 
Collega, Oxford. OXFORD IN]^E 
EI^’IREMTH CENTURY. (Pith id 
lilualndona Stand Edilitn, Etinytnt^ 
ft* 9$ti* 

Alia nuUiahed in a Colonial Edilioo. 
LYRA FRIVOL Etnrik,Edilitn. Eta/. 

8C*ib Bte 

VERSES TO^’ORDER. Stand Bfititn, 
Eca/. 8na ar. td. 

SECOND STRINGS. Eat. ta. at. ad. 
Goldamlth (Ollvor). to I.P.X and Stan¬ 
dard Library. 

Gall Miiiaatl. CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
.SHAKESPEARE.’ Authoriied Tranila. 

I t linn from thmPr’iih by Mn. CuAliLaa 


Goldamlth (Ollvor). to i.P.X and Stan¬ 
dard Library. 

Goll Miiiaatl. CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
.SHAKESPEARE.’ Authoriied Tranila. 
t lion from ttoPr’iih by Mn. CuMtaa 
CJSnytM.. Crita. vnti., ir o 
{Ibmr.a (G. 4^.^* AntiquaSy’i Bookt. 
Goi&oafUDa Dl^ftjn. Anbrey Waterfidd). 
HOME UFf. IN ITiy.Y: Urrsna 
raoM THE ArBHMiNll.\Wilh 13 llluitra- 
tioni by Avanar WATaxrtiiLDaiid If; Illm- 
iraiiona from Pbpt&rapba StatSxBdi, 

dS^Jk Pb..^^ f*...- MV ...ad T 


tioBt by Avsiltv WATBRritLoaad U illof- 
iraiiona from Pbpt^rapba StatSxBdi, 
UtC Dtmrtia.''\a.td.nti. ■ 

Gorst (RL non. Bin Joha)^ Sec New 
r.ibrary of Medicine. . 

GoatUaclPrancoaM.). THEBReTONS 
AT HOME With la lUuauationa in 
Colour by GatTOM Fanty Laacuax, and 
31 from Pomognua. Dtmy tern nr. td. 

!« urA r ” t.« 

UoadlN (H. L.)( M.A., Princ^ of Weill 
I T^e^CoOege. toWeal£^Coaw * 

O^uM (Harry). A GROUP CW SC^- 
TISH WOMEN. With Id Ilhuiretloni. 
Stand Ediiitm. DtmrSnu ta.td.na. 
GnihiiMP- Andoraoal'^ME RURAL 
iXODUE The PtnUam of the.V’iUege 
- idd > 


SXWUE The Pfobhm of the .V’lUege 
and the Town. Cr. Im. u.td.jf' 
Grahmaa (K*taol>A JHZ WIND IN 
TIMC WILLOWE With n PMalbmlMe 
by OtANAM Rotunoii. 

illAa 4 a mt 

G.3Jgg^.^M.E.IMD.\ 









GBMBRAL LlTBRATimE 


noivm 


inWANPAKAGBS 
RABSLATIOM. CV. 


HAONSnSU AN 9 CLBCIWITV. 
With ill Dirngnan. Cn'iMi. v. fib , 

Orwa (O. ILa., &m FcHoo* 

•rsi. J^‘»CaU» 0 ^ MOTES ON 
OMElOr AN.D*IAfiN SYNTAX. 

TOR/OF ROUiTi Fin 4 llwTrnivmUor 
ItbariM Ciaadiiu M lb* Mid «r ih« Jbmt- 
lliiM Vw, a .6 JElrav l•«. 

m. (d, tut. ' _« 7 

Oi^wT (HUm CX : Sm Ubni 7 «f 
Omuoa. 

aniM(H.C 4 < 8 «tTaibo^flrTMlaMlo|]r, 
<Hnn( 5 MlMiMiMtF. 4 HOUOAVIN 
dmNEBlAR^ Wiik. il tlteuniiom, 
Duatut, . 

HwNUU MMl aiMta (N. «• B.)i 
• A MORTXR WORlUiro DAY. Cn 

HaUIMn. THE YOUNG CARrEN. 
TER. With naav Munanu, wd it 


NERO. yiarntgL .V<w mud tk m ftr 

AT*^nwfXu?’ 

H w d i r iiB (M. JStarnh * ciSRidh 


HMdiriiB (M . Sttimh * CKOMk 

_cmvarc. SuutdSdiHm. Cmmttf*. U. 

''«3BSyA‘" “““*”“* 

lUSuruisw lAobw Mul M oditr Him. 
ttaltom. Stttnd Edifun. CV. Iiv. U. 

Hh^ ENGLISH LYRICS. 

. raAUCM TO POK, Stttmdt 

t iUAM. Cr. Im; u. w. lut. 

NMli]r(W.B.)uMlWliMty(C) A ROOK 
OP ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
ANIk INCIDENT, ijtr-il**. Cr. Im! 
at. id. IU0 

Herh«rt(EMfg*), iAUbnryafOtviMWB. 

Hcriirrt al ChMlNnry (Ltrd). S«* MbiU. 
tun I ibriry. 

H«tt(Walter S.LB.A A SHORT HIE 
TORY or GREECE TO THE HEATH 
or ALEXANUKR THE GREAT. With 
1 Map* and 4 Pla^ Cr. tw )>. id. 

HsIMm (W. a. $.), B.A. ENGLISH 
0 TRADE AND IGIMNCR IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH C^TI^RY. gr.te*. 

Hndtl^tlMl M.) A GOLDEN \tL 
^^ay Rook of Piom and V*m. Wat. 


rauB Morat*. With I 5 Illnatniieiii. 
St c tmd SdtHta, Cr, tn. at, 

Han (Mwy). A WOMANS TREK PROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO* Wiih^llliM. 
miiom aad a Man. Eutmd KiiHut 
ly *111; iui% RE _ V 


_(PWRk). FAMOUS %RENl, 

SALONsT Wlth,j„ir HlanmiioSI 
Third Editiaa. Ddd$^. aat.id^t. 
Hteuia* (au ASHORf HISTORVOP 
ItHE ROVSUVAVY. VM. 1., laiyicei. 
V^t.,iilfilis.^ivi<vliia Satktt.td. 

Haa&(taMsO.> AA THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGtl* OF CHRISTLAN 
UONJ^ICISM. Cr.ln*. te. ' 
THE WISDOM OFTNEDESERT. Ftaf. 
IM u, id. mil. a 

HwdiaainlUL SaaCooaoiaMar'tLnaanr. 
Hw« (4_T.rM-A. ^HE TONSTRUC- 
TIOlVof LARCEIMOUCTiOlAlOlUi* 
With M IDuanBiiom. NfatrlNt it, 

’ H|irlnr(Alb«d)bH.A,P.lLS..F*Ua«MSL: 
yha> aylyeiwr m P > tfplqgy J » , 

NATURA^tSTO^MH^Mibul 
ROCKS. Wi^in ISafnaMaad «PlaM*. 


HlaMniianl H«wHM[EtlMl M.) A GOLDEN ' 
AfjSj^n «£; AJ^y Rook at Fiaia and V»m. 

SHORf HISTORYOF uT u. U art. 


TRADE AND PilWNi 
SEVENTEENTH CENT 


BtF(H,h Intpector, Sumy Edocatian Com- 
mtUM, andiRoM (Q, H.L City and Gulldna* 
Waedtrark Twber. A W<X>HWOKK. 
CLASS-^CX^ ^ 1 . Ilj^atad. 44 *. * 

^jf w dh d (W.X Sta^PranciiofAMiiL 
Hlft (Clara). SMXnibmli^TKhnsinty, a 
Hlii(aaarnS>raiAla|. ONE HUNDR^ 
MASTKRPIEORS OP SCULPI'Um 
with Ml Ittnwatioaa /Vwr Iw. laa ad. 


Ihaittaa^mai.^aH. j* 
HarMfcSfUlOl ‘THEAUTOCAR' 
ROANBOOK. lafeorValaaM. Cnmm 
taaTMatkai, id auR • 

VaL L—Seotei ea Taa TMAMBBi ■ 
Marw^ flllH I^ M. lK taa Saclaat Cilia* 


with Ml Ittnwatioaa Pern/ Uu, tat. ad. 

art _ a 

Nin (Naanrh RpA., HaadaMHarnf ih* Boj^ 
Hith school, WaMaMar, Cap* Caknte A 
SOUTH AFRICAN AKITHMETIC. 
Cr. Im. jt.td. - 
Rladtc. Uarla). OAY^ CORNWALUI 
Widi id liloMviiooiln Colour SyWituaiR 
Faaeoa, and m otbot IlluMraijoA* laaS 
Moa StttatndUiam. Cr. tor. te^ • 


IY^CORNWALI^ 
• In Cnlour Sy WituajK 
ibot IlluMraijoA* laaS 
flam. Cr. haa. 0 


LSDCiL iDMteRM, tot. IKnrf. 
M alaiaBkAfM.A INrERNATIQNAB 
« TRADES A wady of EooMadePriaHpiaA 
r .Cr . laa at. id, ait. a 
[jnkMKHa OF POVERTY. Aa lagairF 


MeIsrs.* Methuen’s CATALofeuE: 


THB PROBLEM OF THE UNEM. ovSawcfix twi »Ai« amd w im 
PLQYXD. /'turthmliHm. Cr.p^juM Scitoou. Vntb »$ UlsstntooRS. bHa 

S^HTc. £x*iS5e of 


e PRAISE OF 
n English Antbh- 

Dtmy in*, w. Ml. . * Iw. With a FraTace by Sioxc* Lix. 

mliq^ tR)> O.C.I. Baa Laaden rf * v^-ia. 

Rahci^ m. L HaM^ctor). Sae.SimriifiadFtenehTAts. 

IMiKM^Mra. y/^HO^O IDEMlWy Hffita (Samml PA %i}B tCLERK OF 
oEdCHINESEPORCELAIN. WitTso OXFORD IN ElCTION. With la 
lIluitTalloni. JswarfErfitfw.«. Illastrationi. Daaw 8iw. w.&LwA 
HoMctt'EtOM (Q. dFR ^ Baokt m .Ha** (Martfai)i M.A., Sea Ronuatic «»• 


lIluitTalloni. JswarfErfitfw./'e»/8tw. «. Illastrations. Deaw 8iw. w.&LwA 
HoMca-Stoaa (Q. dSR ^ Baokt ea .HaaM (Mar^X M.A., Sea Ronuatic «»• 

tWdlciruil' T. H.)> K.C.I.X.J CiL F.S.Ait' HirtSbiMoa (Honea %I.) THB NEW 
THE INDIAN BORi::fRiANl5,lil(S FOREST, inoslratcd in colour widi 
ueo. With ae liltutmuons aixl a Map. ra Picttirea by WAina TimDALa and 4 
siaimd Dnitvtw. tat. 64. Mi, , wLucvKBMr.Wai.cii. FMirlh Siiiiatt. 

Haldaworth(W.S.LD.&L. AHISTORY 

« OF ENGLISH LAW. /a F(i>/a|«M.|, Hatton (A. W.L M.A. See»Leaden of 
FMr. /., //., Ul, Dnn Sva ZocA KeligionniidLinfwyofDavodon. » 
xM.64.Ml. ' Hatton (Edward). THE ClTIflS OF 

HoUand (CUva). TYROL AND ITS UMBRIA. With n> lilostrations in ColonB 
PEyPLE. With <6 IlliuTiatians Ml Colour toA. P|^aad it other Illusiiatioas. TVUnf 

by AOiiAN Stokbv 3> other^llustiations E4iHMi Cr.Uv. 6>. 
and a Map. iai.6S.Ml. THE QTIES OI« SPAIN, e With to lUns- 

Halland (H. Scott). Canon of St. ^ul'a nations in Qtdonr, by A. W. Rimimctom. 

Sea Newman (J. H.h to other lilustratioos and a Map. mint 

MBlIlnya (M. A.). M.A. Set Six Ages of JUiHm. Cr, 8m. Sr. 

Burden Kisloiy. a FLORENCE AMD THE CITIES OF 

HoUway-Calttarop (H. tt), lata of BatUol NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
College, Oxford: HUKir of Eton College. GENOA With sS Illuatrationa in Colour 
PETrARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, ACTd by g^iLUAsir Paxkimson, and iS other 
TIMES. Withass Illustrations, Dimis, , e. IflostrBtiaos.^r»a<f Arftnea. Cr. toe. Sr. 
Iw. iu.64.Mr ^I'JNCLISH LOTS TOEMS.*BdiiedAriib 

Hobnll (T. ffeott). See Ancient Citiea {ovn InlnWttCtion. AboA, 8m dr. Stf.'neA'’ 
Ht£aiico(0. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE fOlmTRVWlHrliUABOUTnrORENCE. 
RKveMENT OP TO-DAY. mrthtS. Mth 3a Dra^np> Aoblaiob HAOcm 
Cr, 8m ar. 64. P dhd so other rtT|asmt|on4. Abap. 8tw. 

HonofNathanlel J.), SeaAnliquary'tBookB w.rw/. 

Jlook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS IN UNKNOWN TIISCAVY. Wfth an 
^ PROBLEMS. Cr. 8pe. yZMt. r> Appendix by WiLLiiOi Hbywood. VilhS 
*Hoppoar. toe Little Gallerhs. - llluflrationsiaeoniurandsootheia. .Sseen^ 

R oraca. SemClasaicaWransIhillna. , JViVibn. Dtmt 8m.a yr. 64. Ml. 

orobaiirh prOF SA M.A LORBNZCr ROMS. With sS Illusnadoas in ptlottr by 
■ THE HA0NIFICI‘!NT; amo Fsoxbmcb MAXwoLLAaMriaiDiaodiaothwIlluatra- 
^ IM aan Goldcn Aoa *Wtth(i4 IlIuMrations tiona Cr. loe. Sr, 

^pndaMui. Stanut SfiUtn. DtmfUo. HattonOTHjX ^LaadettofRelh^. 

fS^e ^tia Hsttos HloX TUB lolPB OB 

WATERLOO: With Plana SutrnimHtm. « SIR THOMi^ MORE. WbbC!>arti^ 
mCr. Hk sr. . after Drawings by Holbbim. Steam! 

toaa also Oxford BiograpUaa ' SdiHni. Cr.Sm sa 

Horthf/R C.). Sea Textbooks ofTachndogy. Sea alto Leaden tf Religion. J. 

» orton(R.P.),D.D. SeeUadanofRcl^k HydofA.O.) GEQMtraERBNRTAND 
oslo(AI«uadto» MANCHURIA With HIS TIMES. ^ With 3a IlhMtatioos. 
'N vallluaiwIonsaadaMap. ifeeMifErlifffen Dtimk/t. tot,6Smtl., 

v64.mi7* HynttQbA.X FLORENdSoMiaaHiaroBV 

H^lP.aD.). SIX GRtCAT SCHOOL- Attn AM^THaFAftofana Ruuauc. 
o MAaTERS. Wih 13'tlluttratiooA Stetm! Dtmfht. vaSEmS f 

Edfti-ea. DrMvSew. taSR. W IbaonQIoaill). ARANO. A DraasA 

nowdnjtA* OAPtororo). ERANCISfl^ Traaslaied by WitUAHoWiumA TUt4 

DAYS. Being Salaam 1 m tvciy day in S4Elm. CnSm gr.M a 

tba vaat from andani Fraiii%aa.wiidagA Inn (W. iL)b M. A, ffilow aid TPtov « 


Hatton (A. W.L M.A. SacOLeadan of 
Religion and unary of Devodon. 0 
Hutton (Mward). THB CITIES OF 
UMBRiA. With ao Illostrationt in CoIoub 
byAPllA,aad It other IlIusmtionA Tkinl 
Edfftoti Cr.Sm. Sr. 

THE QTIES OI« SPAIN, e With 04 IHua- 
tratlont in Qtdonr, by A W. Rimimctom, 
eo other Illuatrationa and a Map. iTAinf 
S4ilitn. Cr. 8m Sr. 

FLORENCE AMD THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA Wth sS Illuatrationa in Colour 
by e^iLLiASr Pabkimson, and iS oihtr 
e. iDustrationA^Menf Arft'nes. Cr. toe. Sr. 
'JNCLISH LOTS TOEMS.*Bdileddriib 
{ovn InlnWuetion. AboA. 8 m. dr. 64 .‘mI!’ 
lOtLNTRVWlKrlKABOUTFXORENCE, 
Wth 3 a DrawingKxr Adblaiob Maacm 
ahd ao other ftTiasml|on4. Fa^. 8m. 


WitUAHeWlumA 
Im y. 64 . 


a Cr.J^ XASdlatf. *' ef aHainhid CaBagApantd. CU 

NowiB^r TRADE VNIONiSM-Mbw MYSTICISM. ObaBaaq^ 

AMi^OiA- AnefA SdUiM. ^ 



























Messr&'Methuen’s GATALC^UE 

^ ir ’ V - ’"•< A ' •/» . 

. _ ••■__•_ .. k «__ * fxxt^ » 





to ibo Kitioa. 


A fatcchum ^Ir Bueoti 
jriiMSA Cr.SoM ox mt. 


StoiMiASdlibiL Cmtnt, ad-fut. aaiTmamn. NiiahMA Cr.tva, tt lut. 

Ltfmdm (BtewuA Sef^SbwIifiwl %fAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Stud* 
J^wdi Tntii or ths Ihtlomo or tm Asvancs m 

Ub^ClMilM oiMl Ktary), THE WORKS. Sa»MTiric Kkowuuw* vronoom ™. 

Edited b* E. V. ^ucAi. HUiiiintcd. ./)• I . MjarAWMijo or CMirn^mr. StatmA 

8 m oho UtUo Libmty oBdLncM ffTv.) THE SURVIVAtOF BAN: A Stony or 
Laaibort(P. A. H.X Sm Unh OoMoo. UmucoeNMiD Honaii Eacoitv. Dm 

SmB,-.Um .Sm Si. ’a,- of 

*'1SGYPTWTmilfD»KAOl^ »*jA. ETHICS AND 

let Illoitrotioiii and o Mob. Cr, fM. 6 i. ATONEMENT. With o iPnDtiipieee. 
Uii*brldfo(P.),M.A.BAirLAD80KTHE , 

^ BRAVE: Poenii ^ ChivolryoiEotciBriH, LoililfolIow(H. WA S«o Uttif UhroM. 

* Coorog.,ondCoi»Uiicy, /h»r«AdSvo«. sUr^ (Qog^ LBTTE^^ 

Cr. (wT U.u.m ^ FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 

UBkMtorfSIr BrRoy), K.CB.. F.R.S. TOHISSON. SmrnUtnasdOkfi. Cr. 
SCIENCE FROM ANdCASY MAIR. BWvJfc• 

With atony lllaiuoiioat, of whidi i ow in OU) GORGON GRAHAM. StetadSdittm. 

ColouTt Cr. 8ev^ 4£a . Cr. 6#. __ 

Utr (Willlainh Sm Libtoty of I>.»otion 'L^b^ WonNU. BY TO 
oitd Stondord Library. . OF EGYino r^tb x 6 Illoatrotiooo in 

I^Mta (Hoa»). THE SPIRIT OF THE Coioiar by BeMtom FurrCHko.ond jMthot 

■LINKS. Cr.hu. 6t. lUiutrationA Otmjt Stu. ado. moA 

Sm oho Braid (Jomet). • Lover (Somaol). ScoI.P.U 

U IKi« (Aiutolo). ^BLAND.OF L:w?|.V.L THE LIFE OFCHARLES 
PARDONS. TraniMbd by FoANcn.M. LAMB. aB llluilntioiu. PborM 

Gootling. With h Illiiiimtiont ut Cofcur »nd^lCmlttf MtUtit» in Oat Vrimmt. 
to T. C OOTCH,«ad 40 other lUiutrotioiiM . .... - 

TUrdSdillfm, CmvaStw. do. KWWANDEREKHIWHOLLAND. ^ith 

Lee(lj|^oiillL.). See BfOwninaMtRobo'tX ^ IllurtlaUona in Colont to HausitT 


9 ir Be lUIJ'Fj AMVonOo. I 

I FROM AN jCASY MAIR. 
r llluatroiioat, of which I on in 


TOHISSON. StvmUmtkBdiU^ Cr. 

Bv0, if» * 

OLD G(»GON GRAHAM. SutndBdlHM. 

(NenNIi). BY TSHE WATERS 
OF BGYP 1 « mth ad lUoatrotiont in 
Coioiar by BeMtom FuttCHkE, and jMthar 
liliutrationn D$mr Biw. ado. noA 
Lever^mael). ScoI.P.U 
LMae(lB.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
I^MB. B^th aB llluatntiona. Frartk 
mndfiKnlttf MdUitu f« Out Vrlttmt. 

i^^w^^rSSri^hollX'nd. jmA 

Illuniadou in Colont bf Haonsirr 
* Tnaaiiiii I iTBtlHuiliiiiiiin after old Dutch 
Maatera, and annn. Ninth Sditin. 


MfratreemL.). See BfOwninofRobcitX tVs Illuniadou in Colour bf Haonsin' 
.dlEfBeEtrlca). Sea Six Agca ofaKropeon • nAii(HAU,^Mliu^tiona after old Dutch 
iBtory. ~ . Moiera, and annn. Ntnth £Mti$n. 

dOea (Piederick). A SUMMERLIN . .-t. 

TOURAINE. With la Illuatraliona ■« A WANDERER_IN IDKX^N. With ad 


•aa Colour by Maxwell AoMraLO, and By 
, from Photurapha. Alao a Map. Stttnd 
JUiilim. IlrmyBiw^ ior.fJ.iut. 

LalimaBa(RAUtM.P. THE COMPLETE, 

OAKS.>BANrwuh 3 eiJillttftrationaB DoMjr - - ^ i- A€ 04 r- 

e Biia. ioo.A/.noA ^ and aa (tom Phoiographa after Old Maitara. 

Vw«»(V. ».).«■ A. /Rr/WD WATER. A *{*•. ^ 

elluitrai^. Cr. 8 m. an M, THE OPEN ROADu a Uttia Book Car Way- 

Uwla <B.M. Gwynh A CONCISE r»nn.Fiflmlhmtim. Fcnf. Sf-V-l 
HANDBOOK OK OARDKN SHRUBS. •:f, V • e. 
**^th 9 olUu<trationN. A'cdii. Uafii/amr/. THE FRlENDloT L*. Book 


llluatrations in Coloutby N aiaoN Dmso., 
ad other Illuatralituuund a Map. datoa/A 
EJinn. Cr. Bfoi* do. ^ 

A^NUERER IN PARIS. With idlllna- 
i trStiona in Colour by WALtaa DErran, 
and aa Bom Phoioarama after Old Maitan. 
Third Edition. CotW dr. 


•’YUth ao llluitratlona. Enh. Svo.v.M. not. THE FRlENDLv TOWN :a UlUa Book 
UattayUjidy Mabel). ANNl DOMINI; far tin Viitan. Fonr/h Sdtttom. ftuh. 
A OoaTiiLSTiiDV. In Too Foinmtt, hit, tt. i /ndinFnMr^jt.«d. t 

SntorFoynItot. tor. «oA FIRESIDE ANIf SUNBHINEF F0A 

c/feE^^A^ «qMEDY. PUM 

TH^ofefl^T*' if 

tivMRM fOa^ and Raven«NIII fUL Ipttm to Eontniining RaBda.r 


THE O&rr^T if 

UrnMRmi fOa^and Raven«NIII (L.> tottan by Enmiaining RaBda.r 

’P AiSSSr'ASfeKrBwi. «». 

Leek (Watter),.D.O., Waflta of KaUa Ilhiitiatioii a., D o^ hr. mA * 

eUaea. ST 
HMDER. 

EDIBLE 


lUe at tatwn a .* Crtnm Bcw. Jh 9 
Leek (Walter), D.O., Wal^ni ef Keble 
Celtafa. ST. PAUU TW l^TER- 
• BlItfDER. SmtndMd. & ar. dA 
THE^IBLB AND CHElSTIAfT UFB. 
Cr, tm. da. . 

Sm eheKeUtO-leed Laedmef AiagUik^ 


llhitntioai. DoiityBar. MA<EbiA t 
HER INFINITE VARIECT: iW^OB 
aPoBtaanr OALttev PiyOti^ ^W n a i 

UST^^nRE^LURE: Ab&L ieBfeM aiw 
HATM ii. SlnthdCdlUm 


Gbmbral Litb^tors 


■ GOOD OOnAMV: «» Mm. 

onI^^av ano 4 h BK; AV«i«u 

O VtJ*Bif fcBRTSw4^i^HL<HkSw 

fdm. ,fU« ClMik«l Ta »« l« ri » m 
t^<I.VA M.A. SmCmmnrbtStrim 
QSm mid 8 ^ A ^mUMINJIBtV 

OKOMBnYT^ntb almimu Otagnu* 

Cn Im M. 

% Stwiiio Jwtef SdMoUBooki* 

lf.AX THBTHOUOHTS or LOCIA 
HiaiOAV. Wilb (M* «f hct tciun. 


VBMPBRGNCt MAOtK. 

M. 


Ct. ^ 




U* 6ii» 

M*MercUIS«il«ib 8 m«ImS cbool Hitioikk % '* * 

RKUMINJlBtV llmmm((l^), M.2rP«(k».rfPH*r. 
•imuOtagiMU* CmWaU A CRKBK ANTHO* 

. LOOV, Cr.lrt. y.td. 

MOk Sm ilMCeokiA. M.i 

WOMENAKD MarMt(il> k.aU tA., l-wlow unt Twar of 
...... CoiWf*. Offeri. TMK TURKS- 

TC or LOCIA lULO or MUOION. Cr.tM. y.td 


Mb]n.M. w.M.iwr. Mwlu UmmMtM), M.A. KNCLiSH 

ate rU^^CliraC^AND HIS. PASTOKAI. DRAMA ft»m ih« R«.«or«. 


tOiUALESMV& Mndltrr.CtloH. 
TAei;B.n.A. nmyMmtt. Cr.$e».ttt 4 
M*ABM(Ai B. B.X M.A. Sm CmumhcikI 
Scriil* 


/Wy twfc TA 6^ mlE 
M adC w m ( W if m ca 1I.X MARY 
STUART. With 44 IUiutmiaa% in 
ctadiog ■ rfoMiuiKa in PhoM(ra«vr«. 

8w alM Ltadm ofRcbion. 

IWcDir—W(B. K.X SMwioluoalhiiiMMk 

klCIAM rsVCHOLC^ SiamltG. 
Ck to*, ft. «mA X • 

M'OewaUiA. a.), an Q^nt niof»|%in. 


lioR to On at lh« iniMieuiaa of the 
liLirticai BalUiii* Cr. tnr 

Mm(l.'B.Xr.R.S. r?tto«arSlfaha'>C«l. 
I «g«> C nmlrito. TMK SCTKNI'IFtC 
sfobyGFSCKNKRV. TiirdiUttiam. 
IUvImA lUutliaMi- tV. It#. At, 
AGRICULTURAL (»OLOGy. lllnunMa. 
lev, At. 

Marrtott(CiarlMX A SPANISH HOU- 
DAV. With 1 IlliuinuoM by A. il. 
Ka«ruARt«.^.B.A, *nd >a oibw illwin- 
nom. Otmnn, ft. iti Mf. 

Rtarridt M. A.H.X M-A. THR LIFB 
^ND TIMES ortORO FALKLANR 
* With *j llitttinliwnt Saaml SdUiatt. < 
Dtmftva. fi.6d.mfl, . 

S«e «lM Six Act* uf EaiAtnn iBMon. 
MarvMUABStAW). S«« Liille 


M'DswaU(A.^A^SMQ<fontni()fr«l<ki«- Mmtl]«M (Jolui). SKAl.IKKINllRt,- 
MacBalRodaUC), hK.,H.B. SkNcw SDN'S T1.M!:. WiUtiA llWnitou. CV. 

LOnryofMCakiiw. * tpf. y.6d.mil. 

MM^ (A. M.X«-A. Sm Churchnuui'i ON THK SPANISH MAIN: or, .Sot* 
„MSt'» 7 : .Aj « Fouavi iM nii^ ui^ 


Mackmtlt (W. LaariaX H.A.* .U.D^ 
I>.P.H^«le. TftB HEALTH OFSt'ME 
SCHOOLCHILD. Cr.tM at. 6d. 
Msdtlfai (Harbwt W.X M.A. Sm Aaii- 

Sm Wauniwttr 


iM. V. 6m. mti, 

ON THk SPANISH MAIN: or, .Soaw, 

T.NCMM FoUAVI IM IHA tkTHMI'A IIX 

Oakkil With tAllluMniMAAtHl a May. 
iffmr iff. tot. S^mf(.~ ' 

A SALUR'S CiMtCAND. StiMtrd and 
Rdittd t>. lew. u.6d,mt» 

AN ENGLRH PRUSE MISCI-.I.I.AN1R 
StlMMd and Wilad by, Cr.ftv, Cr.S 


MtMtCA. H.X Bp. Sec Weciatiwier Siticcicd emt IMitfa by. Crti^. tta0 
ST.(*ATHF.R. 

IM OF SIBNA AND HW TIMES. MaManma 4C. P. O.X M.A,.^»M>. 


a Wbb «t lUiMtntiou. 

nMWflMSK flflMHIMj 

BIRD: A Pmbt Pu 


D HER times. Maatanma d& P. O.X M A,.^SM>. 
Sa^ SdUiam. TENNVSON AS A RKLldluUS 
TRACHF.R. Cr (tv. 6t. 

\. THE^LUE.THE <XtNDITIoN. OF ENGLAND. 
,v la Fira Aeri. ' TUrdStbMtm. Cr. iRa. 6t.' n 


TYuMlaM w AwMoan Tw/kiu m Maa«arMa(.i H. B.X M.A. i 6 mS ix Agai 
hUrra^^M^ A^/Mna Wtmf, taa. ofEwopMaJiMaty. 


aniW SdUHa, Wtm^ taa. 

RLitta AHISTMTOr 
f or THE PTOLEMIES. 
Wlli ai. Cr.tma, Sr. 
r.L MJL. LL.D. ROMRN 
1MM TBS CHURCH Or« 

Mmgmttmm. n.6d. * 

Lt mi. AHBAL'IH AND. 


of EaiopMB Hutoty. 

Mathaaaa (K P.V COUllSMLS qP 
A LIFE AuiaM*. tt.6d.mti. ^ 7 
nhaSaU^LL M.A. Sla Maadheohi at , 

MmnhnnraB phi’l may album. 

f a ta mSBIWra. 41 a. u, mti, & a 
BlaraafBiBtICalBaiaL KNCHaIItERS 
or Jim. With tiTliBrtAiiaaa. Amir 
taw MM-SAarE . 


' . €I 

























ir t«- »..|OCIAL CARICA- 

MBS Wi 


THB couRr or 

SC^Tt,R.aA. StC^^ Owm.SmJSS 

Cr^tl*. ^mf. • 









































, M1BS«RS. JHETHUEN’S 

- '• ' ,•« ’ 1','^ ■.■ '•, .I 

■ (J. TRSES'IRNA- DARTZ 

__,,'SlVTI?rAVD ART. Wth€t ^WD «IS ITALY. Wittoja lUiatn- 

flhiatnlioBi. CmaiiSM. to tiooi .DtitVW. tm ft-net. 

PtojOIrtW 0.)^ MJT Sae School HU. 

PlKfc Sat StaOlUrd Libnnr. , ^^3f- t4S _ _ < • 

PUatM. THE CAPTIYI. Sdited, with 


lOSZNGUSa PeitrlhJSditicn. Cr. 
». u. 6d. 


an Inirodactioii.Teirtiid Motca,aiHi aCoa* K. 6 i 

mMut. bv W. M. Linosat, Fallow of Randolph (B. W.X D.D. See Ljhrarr of 
ftiiuC«la«Oitford. Dmyttu. nt,6d.nil. Devotion. ^ 

owdao^Wwdlaa* U. m EA. &» RwOloiD. WA M.A. A STUDENT^ 
School Zaamlaatloa Sai^. ^ HISTORY Of^COTLAND. CY.bw. u. M. 

Podnwre (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- WORDSWORTH AMD HIS CIRCLE. 
TUALISJu. 7 m PWayra Dtmjim, With ao lUuaUatioof. Xftmyim. |ar. Rf 
m, tut, tut, 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN RaabdaU (Haottli««X V.A, Fellow and 
SCIENCE; A Short Hiit^ of H«tai Tutor of New CoUeBe, Oxford. DOC- 

Healiac. Dtmyivt. ioMX tut. ^ TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 

Folbird ^llca)b See Little Books on Art. Biw. to C , 

Pollwd (^red W.). THE SHAKE- Ravctt(J. J.),D.D.,F.S.A. SeeAnttqoaiT’t 
IPEARE FOLIOS AND QMARTOS. Book!. f • 

Vith numerous Facsimiles. Ftlir. 0iu ltaven>Hlil (!«). See Llewellyn (Owei^ 
iutmatut. 0 Rawlinn (aattmdo Burtordk COINS 

llard(EtlaaP.). See Uttle Books on Art. AND HOW TO KNOW THEM, e With 

[lock (David)) M.I.N.A. aSee Bimks on a^ Illustiatione. SteaitdEdiHott. Cr.tvf, * 

iusiness. • 6 r. • 

Iter (M. C.), M.A., F.I..\ AN Rawatome(LaWffi|ica, Ban.). Seel.F.L. 
ILEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF Raymond(WaltcfT^SeeS^I Histories. 
iORICULTURAL BOTANY. IMus. Rea (UllanX THE LIFE AND TIMES 
rated. TMMEdithm, Cr. Btv. u-td. OF MAKm MADELEINE COUNTESS 

lmll(A.B.). LIKUTF.NANT KOVAL OF LA FAYETTF. With ao Illustrations. 
INGINKERS. Crenia Syr- ■h.bd.tut. /VmvBm. lot.M.tut. 

war (J. O'CoaaorX THE MAKING Read(e.Stantord),M.B.(Lond.kM.R.C.S., 

IF AN ORATOR. to -. LR.C.P. FAHS AND FEEDING. Cr. 

IcaiBlaaaor C-k A PRINCESS OF 8 w. dss.to. 

IHE OLD WORLD. With at llfus.’tcAl l^v fARyW-PL. * 
ratlim. VmySv*. iu.6d.iu/. RlShon(WA hLiirUNIVKKSITV A«Db 

!«(S L.), IK. A, Fellow of Oriel Colleae, liYCIAL SE^LEMENTS. «klited by 

at” A HISTORY OF KN(|..ISH I'r. Rw. u-Sh ^ 


-SPEARE FOLIOS AND QMARTOS. 
^With numerous Facsimiles. Etlit. 0iu 
CrMitfiit ttti, 0 

Pollaird(EtlM P.). See Uttle Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. a See Books on 
Business. • 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.I..\ AN 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Wus- 
Iraled. Third Bdithn, Cr. ttv. dt, 6d. 
PAelKA. B.). LIEUTENANT KOVAL 

Engineers, cmm sw. Si- 6d. tut. 
Power (J. O'Coaaork THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr^t. to „ 
Price (Blaaaor C-i A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD wOrLD. With at Itfus. 
tratloas. Vtpiy See. lat. 6d. tut. 


(U). See Uewellyn (owei^ 
Qerawdo Burfordk COINS 
W TO KNOW THEM, e With 


OF AN ORATOR. to „ 

Price (Blaaaor C-i A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With at Itfus. 
. Vtjriy See. lae. 6d. tut. 


edited by 


POSlTICALECONOMYFKOMADiM RodfathfH. A.), M.A.'*D.Lilt. SeeWest- 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE.. mrnsterCotnmenCrits. v • 

/Wh Edititm. Cr. See. ar. 6d. '' 1^ (J. D.), CI.F... M.P.'Mt’HE REAL 

RkoOioroo (Bmeat). THE ItOMINION INDIA. SumdEdittn. DtmfBvt. itor. 
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i6 IlluMratlooi. Cr. tee. u. 6d. 
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Bmv AND SnLLiNO. By W. Easy ^iies reoiANCLiaMRisToilr, By 

WlllleieiOBiPiA. ■?«»«<* u. . E. M. Wilmot-Biuton, F.R.Hiit.S. 

Rasy Rxiecnis m AirbiMcne. A«u(ed * EMHtn. Cr. 8tw. m. 

EmyWhnch KiAm. •By Henri BiImi. Stowei from Roman Histow. By E. Mi 
StundStUHtm. Illiulnled. fcaf,»vf. u. WllTO^Bl^»fon. Sntnd Bdtttaa. Cr. 8w. 
An Easy Poxtey Booiee Selected end u-m. . 

•mOEed tm W. WilliflEira, B.A. Sttond Stories from the Old Trstakent. By 
Bdil&n. Cr, 8 fa is. E. M. Wilmot-BuRtonM Cr. 3oa is. W, 


Books on Bsslnras 


* fCr, Sve, 2 s. 6d. tut, 

^QTOMOiiLB Industry, The. O. HSden-A La* in Business. H. A. Wilson. , 
B.®*X% iNDOSTiS, The. J. L. BM..r. “‘ffSl 

„F.I.C,F.C.S. Wllhs81»llI.trati<«A Mo««MA.ir«. Tu.. P S.»V- 
Business of Aovertisinc, Ds e. ^C. G. “Onht Mareet, The. F. Sinker. 

Monn, Withii Il|K>trationA « Monojoi.ies, Trims, and Kartells. 

Business Side of Aoriculturf, The. A. W. Hirst. * 

C.L. Rogers. • Ports and DdCxs. Douglas Owen. • 

By8iNESi OF Insurance, The. A. J. Wilson. Rrhways. E. R. McDermott. 

«vii Encineerino. CT. Fid^r. With 15 Shifruiloino Industry The: Its Histo 
lllosirallons. | , Practice, Science, and Finance. Eta 

Cotton Industry ANDgTRADE, The. S. j. Pollock, M.I^.A. 

Chamnan. With 8 lllusuationa 8 k_ at. _n._ r, n_o... 


Chapman. With 8 lllasuationi. * 
The ElectricalriInuustry : Liohtin 
Tricon, and Power. A. C. Whyte, 
Iron wade Or Great Britain, The. 

M. jMns. With IS Illustrations, w 


Practice, Science, and Finance. Etevld 
Pollock, M.I^.A. 

SrocidbCxciiANCE, The. C. Duguid. .Vremi/ 
^ V E ^ 
'moE Ui«ONS. C. Onge. • 


The Syriac ^ronici# k 
Zachariahvf MneyLEi 
F. J. Han^ton, DTi^I : 
• Ztmy8m. isi. 6d!h«V. 


ByaanlAno Texts > 

Edited by J. BF BU RY. M,A., LiU. D. * 

IRONICI# KNOWN THAT OF I TllR IllSTORY OF* ^SEILUS. 
IF Mrulene. Tranijpted by*i Sathaa. Dtmy 8t’i). fu. i 
m, DTi^I .sod E. W]%mIu. ~ 


.J.US. Edited by C 
Se-thaa. Dtmy ttv. fu. nit, 

EcthesisChronica and ChrohicoA Athen. 
ARUM. Edited by Pnfeuor S. P. Lambroa 
Dimjt 8w. mLwA 


_ 8 WVe jmi WWFMte 

EtmORiUR. tEdited by 1.7 Bides and Lton I The Chronicle of Iwrea. Edited by John 
Parmmilter. Btmjrtri. tot. 6d. nit. Scbmiim Drmy^li'# t}!. tr 

• * The Olinrelmutn's Bilde ^ 

^^Oererai Editor, J.H.,nUHfiaD.,F.R.S.E. ** * 

* V ^ Ftaf . Svo . IS. 6</. M«|dorii. 1 

The Efis'^.e of .St. PAUbTHE Afostle to Isaiah. ilinMained by W, R.^Bb.m D.D., 
eiTNEe^lALATiANs. Kt|>lained by A. W. Tan I'rlnmu. Wiib/stap. as. tuftaek. 
i Rebbisen, M.A. Sitiml tCititUn, • The ErisTUtoeST. P4)L the Afostle to 
_XCCLESIASTCS. tEaptained H^jW. S^ne. KRplkin^(lbyaH.Whitt. 

■^TH'i«U--'-'0F ST. PAOll TyltifP^ TO 

ss. 6J. mt. ^ s- 

The Efistle of Paul rtfT Aronui 10 


iM«M»<r.-k'oF St. PAtdl Tult A»Alr to ‘ bC^I BnW. 

TH|L>»HiuFFlANa. Eijdaliftd R.D. by J. C. Du Baisso^, 

Btflp^.D. Siund Kdtiiin . itTHE Efistle of Paul ts^ Arovn 

The Efistle or St. James. Raplaincdby the^Comimiars »!■> PmunraH. 
H. W. Fulfocd M.A. ;SfaAdby,U.J.C%HlgiH. SS.IMA 


i^byaH.Wbiu- 
.•.TO SI. Uaek. 


General Lit^tvrb* 


tli»WnmihiMir«Ltttny 

GoNna E«litorJ. H. BURN, RD.. F.I^. 
« , Cn^fi 8 m . 3f, U. mck. 


TiisBMnnnacter EMUMiCNiinnAMrr^ Sem Nn Tmtmiknt 
B rW. E.CoUiiH.M.A With M*p. A>A«rWri|ki, ITO. 6t. 

Tni Cm»«cthi4u«'» Imhouktion to t«b Tnb Wom(h«m«hii‘ or thi 
oOis TitTAiinrr. BrAli.UKtar,RA Iw UMnwy^uid Uiih(M 


■r or THK FiATtatBooK; 
UllHtirtl I<; J. 

Stc^d RJUtim, MnitH 


OlBMlcal Tnuulfttioiiss*,^ 

OwmSm. 


Bindt*. TimmImmI 


Lvcian—S ix DixlofUM Tnntlaud byS. T. 
Irwin, U.A. }«. M 

SoMocUB—Aju xnd Etcclim. TmMlMnd Sf 
E. D. Merihnnd, U.Al u. ti 
Tacito*— Axncolx Mfl CmaAnU. Tni)>. 


CiciMl-CnOnuoral. TrwMUMd by E. N. •" 

^oo3Md.A. Stem/JUItitit. jr.d* . Irwin, J*A. 

Cmn^lM Spnnebtt ifxinM CxUum tamt SoMocUB—Aju xnd Etccin 
Aomy mmI for Uiinnn and MUo. Tran- E. D. Merthaad, U.Al a 

CiCttt»*X>t <MScUs. by Ga B. JuvsitAUr-TbirtMiig^treta 

Gardiatr, llA. w, W* ^ S. O. Ow«n, M.A. m.W. 
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THaAxT0fTHBCB*«>s.%yli,.B4Vali«ra I iB'atNA. By KilRird Diltno, M.A. With a 
With lit Plates and il I'hittratla a. to n br Fioniiipitc*inPhotoera¥ur«and4tjI*latr«. 
. dText. iAU.iu /7 ^ i 5 ». •#». • 

By A. P. Oppi. dWilh ♦piwntii. 
r *’ P*^ i" Photoyrarutt and >o«'lllWltra. 

iatad by JtSAl# HayoM. With 94 TUfa. ^ W.^. V 


FLOUNTPft Sculptors or tUb RtNyAis* u opmakl b* a p Ot»^ Mfk 

tai, futi • ^ 

Cmauuiiy'''. - By Garald S. Davwa, Master isTtriAN. Dy Charles Rkketta 
of tbt CharttrlmBc. With jo Plaiet. m lllaslBtianis tu.U.mtl. 
Sttaatl Sdifitm, •!«. drf. • „ . . „ 

MKHatANCaLas By 0*rIldS.Davica. Master Vblaxqvbx. By A. de Beiacte. 
of the Cbaitorliaaae. With laC Platca Platte, ridd. M. tul, ^ 
laayA nrf. * tt .p*' 


BamtiiaCoiiiiB 

Euzarth to 


By Garald S. Davwa, Master l•TtTtAN. Dy Charles Rkketts. With about 
arbmBc. With jo Plates. joo lllaslBtianis tu . U . mtl . 

N 8 . iWe 6 rft • 

. By OerlldS. Davies. Master VBtAXQVBX. By A. de Beiaetr. With 94 
trliaase. With laC Platca Platte, aidd. id. njl. ■ 
a • JP" 

« CkuBBureial SariBA , > * 

p Cretan 8m. t ,4 

BtCB « 4 d Coaoiwni rxosi 1 A Smoxt Co«iiBet.tAt. AniTtiBBTic. By F. 
^tCTCBtA. By H. dt B. O. laylpr, M.A. Arnrrd AAriro. l*.« 


EuuikTH TO’VtCTCBtA. By H. dt B. O. laylor, M.A. Kmtt* rtni**. 11. w 
CibWBe,UtLD.,M.A. ftmrik SdUitm. at. FaBiieMCoiteiaafiAfcCoiieetrei.Daimi.-Uy 
_ _ „ „ S. E. Bally. With Vocabulat}-. ^bnrTA 

••••WS!.*'-. Sdiltmt. at. 


OMM^iAL EMMtKATtaM PArtaa. By li. sjihtH. at. 

B-«*bbina?liit.R, M.A. it-i^ t CmiAn Cosisibikiai CoanasroaOBMB. By 
MB EwNomet or CoMMiacB, ByH. dtr s. K. Batty. With Vocabutery. d'amof 


Thb EcoNomet or Cottwiac*, By H. dt 
B. CibUiia UltD., MM. AarnV iditim. 

a.td^‘^, • A FnxNCH CowicneiAL Rxadbil By.'i.H. 

A email CoMilltoAL RbaOBB. ByS.E. Bally. With V!kai>ula«.J'f«(^A 4 /(ro.^s/. 
Bally. WUhVi^ltiy* H. ' 

ACMtMBBCiA^oimArHTorTiiBBxmsH *rj!ir Byjb E. WbUimd,.4I.A. MOitd 
“ ®5«*W.LrI..M.A. Jeonert 

c’bJJTb.st Hr*'®" 

b NATWBB.s^yP.C.Boao.&A. ea. , By J. K. B. M'Allen, iOTm. 

A fknRBB or Botnnm. By S..;aduoll, CoeumiaaLA*. By W. DApaaEdwaida. 
MJL /bonyiA'dlyiM. U.M. * ^^Sdititm. ar. ^ 


Kdititn. asjtd. • 

A FnxNCH CoMMicneiAL Rxadk 


u Bf L. W.Lydt, M.A. A 

A ObSnaacuL OBOOBaniT or Fo 
'b VATWBB^yP.C. Bow, B.A. ea. 
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iF H'idt Xey^Sm. iSt.n*t. 
I’TtOBatattpett. With 4 s I Eoaon^^ain 


%'i^DniMf Vrati 19 

r, aaiaCaUotjrpa, aassia Goldsmith*’ AKaSiLvaasHmit’l^aic. By 
_ ... ™.. Nslsoa Dawson, With 5s Platss ia 

r Dudlw Vsath. (Kllotype and a Fiootitpim in Photo. 

ij m CAlotjrpe, and ifta gnvnra. Seund BdUitn, * 

r«L.n iin>L a. Di.... u Glass. Bt Edward Diiloa Wth » lUiit- 
lai^rilJl^thlsPiatatin motion* in CWlotypo and la in Cohw. t 

S. ItoWnstm. S«A«*. 

\ la Criratypo aad ot< ia lllnsmtiont la («ouoC]rp(F«uMS a fioaBipiect 

Situid £^{011. ^ < in Photogravuro. *' 

ID BooiyU Bt Martin JawaLUtinr. Bt H. Oiflbrd SmiAt. With 50 
aS Illnsttations in Colour lllnstiBliooi in Collotjrpe, and 4 in Coioar. 

r I StctHd SdUiaH, ^ 0 

BaadbookB of ]Ids 11& Ohnrch Slitory 


Piat|i in CoMWi to IB Colborpa, aaostn 
MMofiaviiwi 

Miauruaaia Bjr Pudlw Heath* WiA 9 
Platiila Calpur, t) ia CIHotypei aad iJkSa 
PboiaafavBfa* 

IrauMi, IfyA. Maaiiail Wib la Platss in 
CWlotjrpi and Phstafr|a(K. 

Ehsush FmiitTDBH. By F. & XoWnaon. 
With ido Plata* In Collotypa and ora in 
Photogma uf S. Stumd E^ian. ' 

Ehousm Colooisd BooiuU By Martin 
Hardla With aS Illottiations in Colour 
andOrilotypa. r 


Edited hy J. H. BUR^, B.D, CrviMi 8ti«. ar. id. ntt. ^ ' 

TMBFoDMDATtOHSorTuaBNeLillii CMoacH. The Meoiaval Ckdech ahd the Pafacv 
J. H. Maud*. W < A. C. Jannings. w i 

TMESAKOMCKtiECHANDTHENoiMANCoN. The RiroRMAiDH Peeioo. By Kanry 
QUEST. C. T. CaOTTWBLU Ga*. *' 


The Sakom Ckoech and the Noeman CoN' 
QUEST. C. T. CaUTTWELU 


Tho ZUmtnted Pqdkdt Idbfarjr of PIbIb ud Oolonred Books 

feaf ivo, y.fid, ne/ eae^ vtltum'- 

0 OOLOVftBI^SlS^B • ^ • , 

I CoseuEED Books. By Gaoiga Piston. I TAB HtiTOW os Jokhnt Quae Genus I'fta" 


Old CoseuEED Books. By Gaoiga Piston. 

Wlih|fColotr*dnit*s. £a 0 .lt>». UfOtl. 
TheU as AND Death os John MvTrolf; Esq. 
ByCtimrod. With tg Colourad PlMcsQ'iy 
Hanry Alkan and T. J. Rawlins, finrtk 
Mdititm. 

Lise os a SroiTsMAN. *By Mimnsl. 
t With 15 Cotnurad Plain by Henry Alkan. 
Handlbv Cbm By R. S. ^rtaai, With 
IT Colourad nalulEli^ooWaodculsiln the 
. TaatbyJobnLaech.. MaMdAdiiiMa. 


O' ^ I a 

TmTHistoiw os Johnnt Quae Genus raa* 
U^ila Foundlinr of tbs lata Br. Syntax. 
0 y tm Aothw of ‘ Tha nraa Tounk' With 
a^Coiourad Plater by Rowfauidion. 

The English Dance os pgitTM, from tha 
Designs of T, Rowlandson^tm. Matrical 
Illustrations by tha t.uthor of 'Doctor 
Syntar.* Ttvt ^ 

This book contains 76 Cohmiad Plates. 

irMsDANCsosLirn: APekm. BythsAuthor 
of ' Doctor Syntax,' Illusttatad Viih *6 


. faxtbyJohnLaachrJlwm/AdiVi^ r»laSS ^ 

Am SroNOE^ SsonriNOtTou* By It S. Lise : n.^'Day l^^ht 

&!!?*• End 90 Scenes of jerry Ulb^, Elu, and to 

Woodcuts rn the Text by John Leach. ElagaiH/aland,vaKntlilanTto* By 

JeEBOCKi! Jaunts AND Jollities. ByR,S. *'Piarcs Egan. Wth ydUolonnWPIataa^ 
StiMas. With II Cotouiad Plain ^ H. I. R. and G. Cruuidiank. Widmuassrous 
.ABRi. StetadEdiUm. Design* on Wood. 1 

AsE Mamma. By R. S. Suitaes. With 13 Real Lise in London : (v, tha I'.aaiUal 
Qsiouiad Plain and }o Woodcuts ia Ih* andaUTaatnm of Bob Talnrho, Esq,, and 

* TShI by John LdSb. hisCouaio, Tha Hon. Tom uuhalL By an 


'Plataa^ 


Qstsuiad Plain and }o Woodcuts ia ih* 
* TShI by John LalSb. 

' ■-'AED Analviu os the Huntsno Field. By 
\ R. S. Surtata. With j CoTound Plata* to 
^sJIaniEAlnn, aad 41 lllLanaiionionWood. 
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andaUTaatnm of Oob Taljyho, Esq. and 
hisCouafaLThaHso. TomuuhalL By an 
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Plates fcf Aflnn and.Roq;Bihi|Bo, <*10. 
TV* FWimss. / ^ 


The Toon os.DocTon Sthtak in 
M l inatATlOM. By WiB^ 
' Ein^KninMadPlaHsIqrT. 
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iKtt. arMaawtcal Designs on Wol 
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brMAWUitaa. 


Km .Lmt Tm laauuio, m, dkt te Hrf 


Bjra KmIPmIiIv. 


Laarnae* KawMama, Eai^ 
•Calaand PImm Iqr T. Rawiiai. 


1 PiMM Iqr T. Raidiai. 

■T roKCaeam Bomimbm: Coa> 
Um MMpkitM limruciieat far 
• Tioniiia, CuMriag, CaUapiaa, 


•* TMhAsvntvMAF joRim Nwcom nt 

WltJi i< aftw tb« wyla ofT. koai lii> < r iBa 

* Thb EMOuai^rr. By Bmwtd Btacfc. 
- ■»allt, AiWKioal Wwfc, ChanctarWa, 
IM: Cor* Saitfkai, HuaMixw*, comprUing ictiiM aao 


ft Coiewad PUlaa, and i 
PaiinK of Iho Aatbof. 
CoMtelo, E«q. 
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V. By CooAoy j lUnurMwoi on wood. Tii* tVAmm. 
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PIAIV BOORS 

By Rabon Blair. Tho Tonma eg London. By W. Harrbao 
■oaacutad byLooit Adbwejab. wlib 40 Ploia* and jl Woodcut 
Iginal lavaalioot of in ibOal by Caorga CntUuhuk. 

Innaved Title Pago Fnanr FAiauKiH.^y F. £. SaNdity. Wlib 
BT. Pbillipa, RTa. je Plal» by Coma Cniiluhank. 


T»* IVANnrt. 


HUaaBUka With B Engraved Title Pago FaaNK FAiauKiH.*liy F. E. Staad 
and a Portrait of Btaka l%T. Pbilliu, rTa. ]• PIm» by C^t Cniiluhank. 
The iUtuiiatkxM an rtpraduced tn photo. Handy Akuy. By Samuel Lover. 


Engraved 
l%T. Pbi 


gnvort. 

' luAnTBATtnm or nta Book or Jon. 
vnaiad aad angrav^ by WUIIan BUc. 


I llintratiane by the Author. S 

Tita CotWutKT AHoutn. By Iciak Waliaa 
%nd CharUe vettao. With i« Plate* aad yy 


Junior Bxuyaftioa SoxioB 

'’'Et^byAM.M.STKDMAN, M.Ag Ffaf.tve. ir. 

JiftioK Au»anA ExMtiNATiON Peraa*. Byi roMion CaaonAriiv ExAMtMA'noN Pamta. 
^ W. Finn, M.A. By W.d}.«dnr^. A .• 


0. w, rinn, .m.n. By W^AMier^d.A 

Junior ArithhA'ic Examination IkArniii. JONtaii omman EzAMiRAtioN PArta*. By 
ByW.S. Beard. Fifth MtUUtm. Ai^oegeltn, Ma^ 

jDNtOR l^usH EjMMiHATioN PArRR*. By Jonioh Cnufx EXAidtNATioN PArana ByC. 

W. Williamm, RA. SutiedMditiee. C. WcaiKritoao, M.A. Kty, ji. td, eft, 

JunoR PaBNCH Ex/niMiATioN PAren*. By Junior Latin Examination ntrax*. WyC. 

Fi^a^N H.A dKaiiM lfidi»g. . O. Botliag, B. A Sixth Kdittfe, Kmr, 
JORIOR TarnbxaZ IrMrhation ExamiBa- If. ddL efi • 


W. Williamon, RA. Stteed Fditiee. C. WcuHri 

Junior PnaNCH Ej^hiation PAren*. By Junior Latin 
. PVi^H. 4 ff«JuAi<nEey . 0 - Botliag, 

u. 6 d, etJ. 


JtlJSS'^il^lSK^^^^EXAMrt.A.^ ........ 

TMN PArta*. By W. S. Board. Kxv, Junior HieTonr Examination Pamu. By 
j jaddinuA I W.O.P.Davi*a a 

lfsthn|iPs Junior School-Books ** 

•^ofVilW to O. D. IMiKtP, LUD., aod W. wf^LlAMSON, p.A. 

A Ct am Boot otfeicraTipti pAtOAcna B* AJuHioRENaLufiCxAMMAA ByW.WillaM 
W. WnHiwitnfJ 8.A TUUtetk Bditim. 100, B.A With Biiaetou*paia*ge«fot aelH ng 

Ce.Jm. imti • Mdtaiaj/mietitMflbWEtterwiUmp 

* Taa Cnrai. Aoco n u tMO to 8 t. Mamanr. ^temriJrauife, Cr. In*, a*. 

Ktta Vy B^dioa Sooth. M.A WUi A IfciotdIiitMinrxY. BiT A T|!iii| 1 irS 1 J 
VNoM^ CndM. uudE •• F^eiF'%iihydtUwtialjoiiMii^dW 

^TMB O ut M Md fnitRN atoBT. Matt. Edhad Mna Cr. Inut naM 

toA.B.lhhluD[D. WithThnnlMF TW Acn or rat ArcoTtk*. Cdiud by 
'Ottoa taSdia 0 m iUB. Rahi*. D.D- Cr.tm $$. 


^tgunadUiee, Cr, tee nr. 

*m<ii?^,srruuS£^ 

Mtm. Cr,tm, letd. 

TW Act* or rat Aruordfe*. Bdiud by 
VS. Rabin. D.D Cr.tm m. ^ 



• MesIi 

• • 

Unmnitt Jvmm Sq/oou 
Atfonim Fumcm CiiAiiti 
MiM nd M. J. Aoila^ 


, MesIrs. Methuen’S Catalogue 


UrM nd M. J. Amm TUri 


By L. 


» A. I an laboductlan and Kota by William* 
//Mb I Williamwn, KA. With IbU Hapi. C% 


- - lew, gr, - ~ 

Xi#MB«ifA'HEicAiuHTiaScni(ci. Ph»- Tii<FmeBooicorKtH<is.-fr>jtdb]A.E. 
K? ^ W^.TOoughj^ifcCfc (Load.), Rnwi^>.D. With 4 Haps.' Cr. Sew, u. 
I'fe. ^.ioxw* GlMHUt HiSTW. Sv W. H. 

A%Hroa^M„.# B,-,?«lS.Lyd*b *“reS*" 

Wllb a<l4 DSttwramB. XsmmmA t'm A ItsuaM* t aMM» «»_ u «* *_ 


with 876 Dkgrami. StwtHthXdiiiM^ Cr* A JuHiox Latin Pkosr. ByH. N. Asnan. 

-w-e MsAap B.D. Cr. Spa si. 64 ^ ^ 

ELmtNTAxr ExpbmmmAi. CHRMism. ^Elbnsntarv Bxfeiuukntal EtacfRicitv 
5? u Ml ^““**P* Ma«neti 8 ii. ^rtW. T. Clongb, 

’?'■"' A.R.CScfLond.),r.d 8 . Withaoollfta: 
A uHvT' C„ „ tfationa and Diagrams. Cr. bm. aa. 6 d. 

A Jvitloa f nwK ParoiLfsplly R. R. N. ENau.SE I.iTtaATuitBroi Schools. By 

-. 1 . “fl?"’"'A: ^*»r« Cr.tvt. u. Edith R Firth. With 4 Mans. Cr.tvi 

TuBGoanLAccoaumoToST. LwtE. With u.6J. lui 4 Biap.^^ tr. sw, 

“ C c 

g Leaders of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEj^Clli.vS.^M.A., Canon of Westminstg'. WUhPcrlrailt. * 

Cr. 6 vi>. as, tut. 


CaaiMNai Nbwman. Uy K. H. Hatton. 
JOBN WssLBY. By J. 11. Uvertoii, M.A. 


By R. H. Hatton. 


^Jy.. To J. ••• *«.«. bANCKLOT ANDEKWBS. By K. L. Ottuy. 

Ilgor WiLataroacE. By a Wt Dnni*ll, D.D. SscondKdlHm. ^ . 

__ CANTEaauav. By E. L. 


wA*n« m _ 

CAaoiHALMANNiNc. llv/*W.Hatton, M.,V ■caturb.D’.' a " " 

I?nJiSo«"52v ®y W. H. Hatton, MJl. 

tefe. SJy A cffi: M.a: ^“h'^SJnhe AyTVtt • 

’ohnXbils. By Walter Lock, D.D. ^Bishot ^TLBa. l/y W. A. ^^ner, M.A. 

*** 

• e ^ T^e Library of Devdtion • 

'^^^K^tfoduciiow' and (^ere* necessary) Notes. * , 

? fva, ehih^ Jj. ; leoikir^ 2s, ntk 

TiiBjMrATiON or CiiaisT: ullnl al» ih. -‘^1 "F Iknoa-um*. M.A. 


OWB. By R. F. Horton, D-D. 
Xbk. «y F. A. Clark., M.A. 


Thomas CKAUitas. By Mra Oliphanl. ® 
Lancklot ANoaKwas. By K. L. Ottlay. 

T\ T% P-_ J * *• 


hlc n “““ O".™* »■' St Franci. d. 

TH^jiS^^lol’ or «r*d by f. J? .Jma.Um.rM.A. 

“I**-Walter Lyiia ArosTOLiCA. By Cardinal iCcnrman' 
... ,0 . ^ and^tCoerb Edit«l bffcanon Scott Holland, 

^k.Dlte^E.wlSc* _M Af.iP«*^»H.CBMsbin,.M.A. 


TtMrLia Edited by C. S. OibMn, SoKOs. Edityd VyWaaslsnd, 

&D. ^MMd Sditita. * _ ™-A. ^ 

A tpOB or DavOTiONS. Edited by J. W. i .0» Edited by C 

»• |bbrMp.«!Dlr 5'M«h//l^<W S.Jett™,M.A. ‘I 

A Sbmow Call to a Daraor amo HAv A Mahoal or Cohsolation rtOH tub , 
II I fH Mlf~ r 'mi ~ r' SAnna and FATHBaa. ^itodSyi. H. 

OaiBBBr Etbamitv. Edltl^^f^. W. Btprp, B.O. ^ 1 


ai.aanBllK.HV. o««u/a^rM, . ~ ...... . 

A Sbmovs Call to a Dayoor amd Hd^v A Mahoal or Cohsolation rtoee tub , 
I I fH Mlf~ r 'mi ~ r Saints and Fathbbs. ^itadSyi. H. 

^ BaiBKHr Etbamitv. Edltie^f^. W. Biprp, B.O. 1 

• . Dr, • • ■ , ' 

m. r * ’ 











































, Missr^ Methuen's PatalSgub * ^ 

• *, flieJUttI* Chi]^ , ^ 

^Wltb m*af Ilhutrp/oni by B.H. New ud other artists, and frAn photograp^ 
^ Sat, eIttJk, as. hd. nt/.i llaihtr^ ^Sd.ssa. • 

The maiBwtureMf thefp Guides arej[x) a lundr and eharmiBj^orm; illus¬ 
trations from photo^phs and Iqr'•ell-known artisu; (3]KOOd plansand maps; (4) an 
wdeilliate eompMt presentation of everything that ts interesting in the luttural 


•deilliate compact presentatioi 
features, history, arebseology, and 1 

CuiniDos AMD ITS At-iaon. i 
TboapMa. Stetnd SdHim. 
Ekousm Lakbs, Thb. E^. Bnbsnt 
IsLB or Wight. Thb.C-G. Clinch. 


', arebseoisgy, and arcbltecttye a| the town or district treat 
•m <lii,iaGBs. AlkH. I HcRTrososHms. H. W, Tmayldai. 


Kbht. G. Clinch. 
Kssev. C.P. Cmae. 
Middlssbx. J. B. Firth. 


Malvssm Covinity,THS B. C. A. Windle. Honkouthshibi. G. ST. Wade and J. H. 
Noam Walss. A. T. Story. ■ Wade. ® 

Osfoae AMO its ColiKbs. J. ^ells. NoaroLK. W. A. Dntt 


BlS^th Bditttn, 


NoamAurroNSHiaa. W, Di^l 


Shakuramb’s (^Nrar. B. C. A. Windle. I OaroaosHiaB. F. G. Bnbant. 


TUrd BtHtbn. * 

* 3 t. Paul's Cathbobal. G. Clinch. 


SOMBBSBT. G.W.ai>dJ. H-tMUe. • 
Sorrouc. W. A. Ouit. ' 


Wbsthinstbb ^bv. G. £. Troutbcck. 1 Subbbv. F. A. H. I.amherl. 


Stetad Bdititm. « 

-e , 

Bscbinghamshibs. K. S. Ko&oe. * 
Chbshibb. W. M. Gtllichan. , 
CoSNWALL. A. L. Salinon. 

' Dsbbvshibb. j. C. Cob. • 

Dbvon. S. Bating-Gould. 
voasBT. F. R. Heath. SiecHd EdUitn. 
Kssbx. j. C. Cob. ( ' 

HAtirSHIRB. J. C. Co^ 


TheLRiUe^db^ 


SussBX. F.G. Brabant. Seecnd Sdlt/tn. 
Yorkshibb, Thb East Riding. J. Ee 
Honia a 

Yorkshirb, Thb^orth Riding. J. E. 
Morris. ^ • 

a - ^ 

Brittany. S. BarinK-Gould. 

Norhamdv. C. Scudamore. 

Rohr. C G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. JacksoiL 


^ IT With Introductions, Notes, and ^otogrivure^Frontispiecesa * 

^Small Pelt 8tv. Each VtmHu, deli, if. 6 d. tut; leather, as. M. net. 

Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENCLISU Cmraliig(aeorBi). SEL^TlONS FROM 
LYRICS. Seend EJWen., ^ THE ANTPjACOBIfh«*:it, Gborgb 

SAusten (Jane). PRIDE AND PR&IU- Canning's addition!* Poems, jedited by 
DICE. Eilited by K. V. Lucas. Tvu Vets. Llcvo Sanders. , r. 

NORTHANGER AIVIEY. SHidtted by £. V. Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
Lucas. ' ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H.C 


LUCAS. ' •ea, r ' 

BsKonlPrancis). 'TlTWF.SSAYSOf LORD 
• BACON. EdiiedAi^DWABD Wright. 
Bvham (R. H.b THE*1 NOOLUSBV 
Legends. Edited'by J. B. Atlav. 


Ttat Vthemtt, 

B»mah{Mra. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSn Sectnd Bdiliea. 
MkleiR (WlUlam). THE HISTORY 


Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H.C 
MiNCHtN. • 

Crabbo (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRA^E. Edited by A. C 
Dbanb. h_* 

CralkJWBB.). ttOYLN HA^LCFAX, 


lackloiG (WlUlam). THE HISTORY 
OP THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E DkNisoi^y.oss. c 

Uaka (WHIIIam). SEL^IONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAI^ Edited by M. 


k LITTLE BOOK 

THE'mSTORY Ct^^Rteh^^^E ENOLl^ 
ATHEK. Edited £9.®“S OF MCH^ CRASHA/V. 

m E«tea by £owaiQ> HinroN. 

iMiAM DiAtw ^AI^|^hli>ft)o ' TH£ INF&RNO OF 
M nAKStr Tr^»tlAtt4 <>%H. F, Caw. 
r ^ Pao«t Toyw^ Fl^wD. LSii. 

^ THEPUROATORIOJUPDANTlt: Trans. 


\ Tai k d lS^Y RYE ^^ed to-JoHN THE*¥1 SaDIs 6 OF*t>ANTB. Tram- 

lAttd by Ha F. CaWs JE^M^by Pa^w 

RT»BRX BROWNINa Edited by WeJ TUB roEflS OF OEQmX DAR^. 
Mall Oarrm, M.A. ~ EdMbyR.A.SranaTlmLB. 

P 111 M • . 



Genbral Lit^r^tvre * 


Xm trrrui • 

0^ {A. C.X «A UTTLX BOOK OF 
AlCHT VERSE. 


LA ROCHE! 


QjA THE U. 
iFuiCAULn. 


THE INHERITANCE. TmtWmrn*,. - .. . 

OArtMU(MrA). CRANFORD. EAiedAr b®**^*** 

E. V. l«e»iL Stctm/ blitimt. * _ l|>UR>IEV. ^ H. W. Facu 


.. W.L EOTIIEN. With an 
nandNolo. Stttmt EJiti»». I 


dnction bv L. Binvon, and Nolca by I. i THETKINCE^ Ediltd by KuaAWTH 
MAaEPirtn, Woai».woa-^a^ 

Klotlafcd CA. W.L EOTIIEN. With an 1 MAl'I). EJiiailCyKujAiiriHWoaoawotm 
- ■i'ttfmiJUitum. I TbackcrnytW.M.I. VANITY FAIR. 

■■kfOiBrlyn). KLIA, ANU THE a Kdfc'J Ly S. Ow>h!s. J iift d 

LAy LSSAbS OF ELIA Edited by f PK « I)E N N I b. KdRtd by S. Owtmk. 

F? 1 7 Atit i ‘ciiimrt, A 

KfcerlP.). LONDON LYRICS Edited ( ESMOND. KdkM by S. OwvhH 
^A.D. Coot-av, M.A. A reprint of tbe CHKim liTarRS. Kdiicdbe.S.GieyNH. 

.... » . I Vnuehnii.lHeniy).- THE POEMS OF 

.^ELECTIONS . llENRf VALCH?tN. MitedtryEnwaan 
FtoM LONGFELLOW Ed ted by ' Hr »toh. 


Lm^CMrlM). EXIA, AND THE a tv 8. Gw^KMe 

LA* IbSAVS OF ELIA Edited by f PE N DE N N I b. KdRed by S. i 
AV.d.ucaa._ I 1 hn, Vtl-mn. R 


t irM Falitioa. ^ 

Lrarfeltow (IV. W.J. SELECTIONS 
FtoM LONGFELLOW Edited by 
L. *1. FAiniPt;i.u. 

Mnn^ (AadrMPl. THE l>OEM.S OK 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by K. 
WtICHT. 

MIHM (JobaL THE MRNOR POEMS 
OF JOHN SlILTON. F.diteMi9i. C. 
Bn!CHiKG,Ai.A. n^ V 
NoRrrO. tax MAN.Sl^AUai. KdilR 


IIKNRv VAL'CIAN. biditrdliy EnwAan 
III aron. 

Walton (hank). THE rOMPLKAT 
ANGLER. Kdiir.! bpj. ItiXMAM. f 
Waterhoudb (Ellubclb). A LITTLE 
lillOK OK l.n- hAND DEATH. K.dil*d 
Ir. T'iv./M / iJAttm. 
WordawortlKW.), SELECTIONS FROM 
AVOKDbWORIII. Edited by Nowau. 


AVOKDbWORlH. Edited by Nowau. 
WrrtJ. M.j: MAN.ST^AUaL Kj!lfc ‘ C.Smiih. . 

T. F. HojpaaaoK. . WordiUM^CW.Iand ColtiMta cf-TJ. 

**'e^I*ISH*MNNKTS^*'*^ LV^AL UALLAD.S. EdiiedbyCt^aeii 


fbe LlttU Quarto Shak^iyan ^ <1 

• Edited by W.J.CRAIcf wIth ImAductions olcs. 

P»U l6mf. ■»/n 40 l'»litm4$. Ltttktr, f>rit€ ff. rack tn/umt. 
* '3 Cate. lot. ate. 


* < Hiniatnrajiilnarr 

Repnn^ In luiBiatiae of ^fAr iaieretling books whitfi have qualitlA of 
• • bumaniiv. devotiwi. orIiteramcnita.a * . 


* • buiiianiiy,devotiMi, or literary gcnlut.* 

» « 

E®™***p^ A Dia|a|tte ^ VootE By j Pouwitva; tt Vf^ bawa 


An LA 

wnnatoi 


Lriuynw. Krantbccdiliaipub. t eUnm. ■yadUeraid rttiOeMd. Krant 
M W. Pkfctfing in 1(51. JMm/ j Ibe^^ilwn pnUitbed by W, PickeringJa. 
ZnaMr^RfanrA j Leather, tt.mH. ***’ 

I or XpwAao, Loao Hmatni*8r ! Tm RvZmdT or Oma* KaarrMh.^ B# 
’■v. l^taa byblandr. Fnm the Ia Edward FittCicTald. Froai & tel aSliiM 
ptiet^nt BtrawbeiTy HiU in the of tiM, Feeertk BMUaa. TMther, u. 


%Xiee. 


aoi^iedam HR 
tiKaUd. Krant 


Edward FittGcrnld. Froai I 


oBnaa pataHO'ni aerawMery niH In llie r of tlta, / 
yaarsjdf. Dm^ ftmr, Xeatlar, li. arA -^^oee. g ^ 


MzISisrs* M^thuek's (catalogue 


g, A New Elftotical Sailas 

^Edited hr the Rev. H. N. ASM^N, M. 4 ., ao. 
>1 AHcwtr Hwneev. Bjr E. trjSTOiiu fiom Modbkn E 


*STo*in Fiol AHcwtr Hwnei 

Bower, &A. Cr.Seo. jt.U. 


trSTOiiu FIOM Modun Histoiv. By E. M. 
r WDaMt-Butan, F.R.Hiit.S. Cr.tep. tsM 


• ft 

the New iktaur of Medicine 


Edited hr C^. SALEEBY, 

Cen OF THi Boev, ^mi. F. Cavaoagh. 

Stetnd BdUitn. yt, id. ntt. < 
Cmildmn of THI NATie|(, Thi. ^Rigbt 
Hon. Sir John Oorit. **t. 
CoNTioi OF A Scounci, Thi: or. How 
Cnneer U Cumble. Chu.« P. Childc. 
ei y.U,Mtt. I 

Duiaui of OcMiFATtON. Sir Tbonuu 
OUvtfe todo 6^. ffdfA 

Diihk PioaiBH, Th? in its Medlco.Socio. 
logi^Aspeets. Edited by T. ji. K<.yrack. 
yt. id. tut. 


M.D., F.R.S.Ediil. Dtmfivo. 

I DrugsahothiDkog PUbit. H. Sainsbury. 
Functional Nikvb Dimasis. A. T. Seho- 
feld. yr. id. mi. 

Htgiini of Mind, Thi. T.' S. Clouston. 

Fi/Ik Mditimt. yt, (tl. tut. 

Infant Mortautv. Georitr Newman. 
yt. id. m/. 

PaiVINTtON OF TualRCULOSIB (CONSUMF- 
tion), Thi. Ardinr Newsholme.« lor. id. 
Htt, e 

Air and Hialth. Konald C. Maefie, M.A., 
M.B. yt.id.nt^ 


The New Uhraxy of Mnaie 

Edited by EI^NDST NEWMAN. Dmy Boo. yt. id. ntt. 

luoo Wolf. By Emg-t Newman. With I Handrl. By.R. A Sueatfeild. With 
■3 Illttslratioiu. < | Illig^ions.* 

♦ •- t ..... 


ftap. 8m. Etuk volume, fio/k, u.^id, net ; leeMer, y. 6d, net. 

Rorrrt Burns. By T. Henderson. 
D.I.itt. With uIllusirMions^RiWAVi/wN. With ta IliustratioiUi 

. Chatham. By A. S^M'Dowall. With la 

With m lUttsRRtionL Snmd lustrations. « i t 

JomhHowarW By-e-C S. *"“»“• Stod. 

BlshopofGloucesler.L»With lainStrations. _ 'uni. 

' AlfrrdTrnnvson.''B*A.( iBRNSON,M.A. CANNtNO. By W. Ahm Phillipa. With la 

tlftAW.^111__*^ae..^a waai.t' l1laow»M»iAa«w V 


With 9 Uliutratl^A itcMti lUatlrallons, 

S™ Waltir Ralrich. By I. A Taylor. Biaconsfirld. i 
With la lllustrationi. , lllusiraMens. 

EtnsMha. By E. F. H. Capey. With la Johann Wolfo, 


lUuirationa • 

Yodm PaiTiNDii. By C S. Terry. 
With re lUttswaiiOBs. 


iter Sichel. With la 
rOiTKi. ''By H. C. 


Atkins. With i6 lOnairationa 
FiANCota Finilon. By Viseonal St Cyses. 
With la lUnatraii^w t e- ** 


. t Bomentie 

^ VbUled by MARTIN HUME, MIA. WUh lUtadredi^i. Demyhoo. 

A Mriaatfi\lractive vhk>tiles,in wbieh the perhada and penoMdi(ies aeleeted ue 
jUghMilCordrainaatiehiiiMnhu^t, iiedditkmioiheirldatariefdimiWFtiiwe.*- 

Cn iWmt Govuhim or ^dU'WiTHiR. I •'Martin Hnaa, H.A i«.is«A A _ 
UNM, UAioAUr OF Auitua. By ThiNiniDatstOoum. ndtiehsadOanfiR 
Flmie» 1, Tramayna. tot. W. aaT. WIA a Pndhea by llaiC Uaaw. MJk. 

Two ENOuaM QtnaiMa aho I^jO^F. i^l yithlal ii na w aiieMS. tae.MHrr., 





GENBRAL LlTER|kTURB * 


Sciioof Bminaftoa Serili 


* ^dited bgr A. M. M. STEDlfAN, M.A Ctmm fe*. u. M ^ 

B:i^AATtoii<Mtai iH sViiiM lAmiv. Cubic Eumihatioh By A*W 

BrJ.1wiPle«iin.Wi^lAw, &A. y StadnuA, M.A. Jhmt* 

PUbw BxAMiMAnoM Pawu ^ a M. lOr. ftmrti Stttum. tt. mt. 

Hitrow and CBoonArHT Skaminai 
GbnI^ “Ci-alATAN Bji'CH.S^.M.A r 

Pami*. •By a >L M. SMdain. M.A , ’ 

Sirt/k SdlliM.. Latin Ebamihation PAmA By A. V, 

§Kmm AntaI tUlHm. ft, mt. SijdmAn, M.fllk AwTmmA Hitutth 

CaaiiAH Ebaminatioh Patsb*. By R. J. Sfetmii .rdf/um. 6 a wf. 

JtaricE StmmmtdUHtn. Pimin Examination PAftBi. By R 

Ear. ThirdSdUtm. b.ml. Sl^, M.A, F.CS. 


Kir. Ftmrth JUttirm. ti, mt, 
HltrOBT AND CBOOXArHT ExAMINATliAl 

B]!'(^ H. S||^, M.A Third 

Latin Examinatiom PAnxA By A. U. M, 
SudiBAa, M.fllA FrmrUrruh iCiititm, 

Ksr. StetmH Xiitirm, 6 a wf. 
Pimin Examination PAnxi. By R. R. 
SiaI, M.A, FjCS. 


iehool^t^|iM ' 

lUhutmtd. Crtmn Sxw. u. 6J. 


AScNOOLHuToxTOr Wakwicksmixx. By AScHopt HuTdxr or Svixir. By H 
U C A Wind!*, D.S<^ F.R.S. MaITtb, M.A. 

A School Hyroxr on Somkxaxt. By > ji 

Walnt RAynood. Stititd^Jiiirm. A School HiiToxror Miodlxlxx. IlyV.ti, 

A SwooL HisTOxr or Lamcashikx. By PI^, M.A, And F. W. Wxlion, M.A. 

W. E. RhodAA, MUL 


Fn&sh Taxti 

CdOFTS, M.A 

FV’fcJ'.Stv. I ^ 


AXMLLAiL^l^oiiAtd LibouhyA. Adayicd 
Oxox «|(ntba BtjP. Mdrindc. Adapted 


LkODuctbux MathBua By Ln-kiiAan. 
a Chainan. Adapt^ by W, P. Fullri, M.A. 


Jban Vauiam, By Victor lingo. Adapted L'tlieTuixx u'unx fuLirx. By A. 

by F. W. M. Draper,Al.A Aili^ted bydT. K* ^ CioAe, M.A 

La Bataillb DB WatkIAm. ByErcktnaan- _ • _ • , 

fL^t— AdaDIrAbxK. II.XaaBA LHifTotaBDxPlBXtBBTCAMILa. I 

•Rtan, ■.A Srcrnd fditlrm. Adapted by F. W M. Dnaraa. M.t 

UlCdMtciirrDiil^ ByErckaaaa^CbAriui. ItSMV t 4 i CtfcvitiR. •Ejr K.«So 
Adapted by 14 IUm. 9 AdapMd ^ &S. CiMI&fip B^L. 

• f% • 


L*tli>T<iiKB u'UNB fuLirx. By A. Dnmae.. 
Aili^ted bydT. Ka^CioAe, M.A httmd' 
HdUirm $ , , 

L'HiiTotaBDxPiBatBBTCAMiLa. By'Afde 
Mamet. Adapted by J. B. Paitcrwa, M.A. 
MdMotxBl DB Cadichoh. By Miaanjtdc 
Sdgar. Adapnd by j. F. Rbnade* • , 
D'Aiaccio a Saint Itxi I.es. By A. Duluw. 

Adapted l» F. W M. Dnanw, M.A. 

Rbmt lb Chxvxibx. OBy F».Srar«itia., 


• OMlBBa ' 

i«l bjr T. R. O. CROFTS, iW dvr. it. 

NBiN. By C Bibbwbd. | DixMwkflt^ By W.K.RkhL Jkdipl^d 
tea A Ryaa. I by P. A tngbaB, M.A • 

«« Pam BcHLBMiitL. J^NDtHB «BD Holobband. Bt Lb M ati e 
AilapliJ^Aa Rny.l . FoB^^AApiad byT. A N. Cra«a,M.A 
y 6 # “ • « 



mIssrs. Methuen’s Catalooue 


^ * BtfAcasofSoropMuffHlstoiy » 

lUitedbyA HfJOHNSON,M.A With Maps. CnwHtvo. at; 6d. • 

Aca J^iOHTENui Dmsot, thb, Emo dp thb MtarfLa Awk'kb, 

> 660 . 17 ^ R. H. Jabuon, . E. C l^C** 

CBMTaAi.ra*feDerT 0 lMiDSlcAQ|, THB, 'Eutort ih kbmaissamcb and RBroiMA- 
. 9 iEi* 73 . Beatrice A. Leee. TION, i 453 -t 6 s 9 . M, A. HoUinsL 

0AWH or MaoiAivAi EuBon, thb, atAoiS. Ebmakins or modbbn Eu>orB,^HB, ijtfo* 
J. H. B, Mansrifaii. ^ <i< 7 A J. A. R. UaRieU. 

Jlatlnieii’s Standard LibnucE 

CMA, Sf. net; douilevflumet, ts. 6d.uet. Paper, 6d. net; dau^e volume, 14. net. 

Thb Mbditations or Mabcus AuAblivs. TnaPoBMeor JohmKeatb Doable TOlune. 

Tranriated by R. Oravlt.- Ihe Text has been collatad by E. de 

Sbnsb anu StNsiBlLiTr.M^e Austen. Sdlineourt 

Kssavs AND Counsels and .Tub New On thb Imitation or Christ, e By Thomas, 
Atlantis. Francis Bacon, Urd Venilain. h Kempis, Translation by C. Bigg. 

%BUoio Medici and Ukn BuxialB Sin A Sbriovs Call to a Dbvout and Holy 
Thomas BrowA The text collated by Lira. W. Law. 

A. R. Waller. Paradiss Lost. John Milton. ' 0 

Thb Pilgrim's Procrbu. ^ohnBuwsn Eikonoklastbs and thb Trnurb or Kiiics 
KBrLBGTIONS ON THB t'KBNCIlftBVOruTtOH. AND MAGISTRATES. John MUtOn. 

Thb Poems and ItoHa^ or Rosekt Burns. , 

Doable Volume. • Thb R 8 PUSLic«or Plato. Transli^d by 

Thb Analogy or Religion, Natural and Sjrdenhani and.Tarior. DmiUe Wolume. 
• Reyraleo. Joseph Butler. . „ Translation MYised by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Miscellaneous Poems, ’i CifhTTERTOK, hiTTLB Fi.owebs of St. Francis. 

The Rowley Poems. T, Chatterion. * Translated by W. Heywood. 

Tom Jones. Henry KielK’hg. Treble VolB The ^eks osTVillum Shakbsfbarb. In 
Cranforo. Mrt.(^skell. _ ,* igjgl CneA » . 

TMBPoBMSANoPLAf.oaOLlvXRGoLDSMlfh. EljplTOMSoRPB^/rTYSSHB.tMBLLBY. ^ 
Thb Iasb IS Altered. Every Man in "T^olomec. With Introductions by C.'IP. 
A HMsHuinuR. Every Man OuMF His -^S***- „« „ ^ 

' IJUMOUR. Benjonson. • aiiB Life or Nelson. Robert Southey. 

' CviWhia's Revels. Poetaster. CBen Tik Natural Hi-torvand Antiquities or 


Paper, 6d. net; dou^e volume, 14. net. 
The Poems or John Keats. Doable Yolune. 
Ihe Text has been collatad by E. de 
SdlincourL 

On the Imitation or Christ, c By Thomas ,1 
h Kempis. Translation by C* Bigg. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. W. Law. 

Paradiss Lost. John Milton. ' 0 

Eikonoklastbs and the Tenurb or Kii|ps 
AND Magistrates. John Milton. 

U roriA AND Poei£ Sir Thomas More. 

The RsfuelicCof Plato. Transli^d by 
^denhani and Taylor. Double Volume. 
Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Fixiwers or St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 

The >^rks osCVillum Shakesfbarb. In 


EMaPVIEHS OMPBpvi'rMSSHE f'lELLEV. In 
^volumec. Witb Introductions by C. V. 

The ^ife of NxLson. Robert Southey. 

Tik Natural Hi-torv and 4 ntiquities or 
Sblborne. Gilbert White. 


. Taxtbooks of Sefence 


0 . JhWkVUWAB VA BVIWIW ' * ^ 

Edited ly G. i^GOobfiH^U, MsA.. ^.Sc.. and G. K. MILLS, M.A. 

^ < Fully Illttttrated. ' 


EtiMBBTARTSciBNCBrORFuFILTBACHBRS. _-*-if T « ^ ___ 

lacafiavK Lsafc '^i!a‘WA‘^"V5fy i 

pCTW. aWa. Eaft tUri.). nUtMthg. A. r I 

F.C.S. Wiih tePlates and so Dlagtssst f*J 5 *"* 

0 Crv iw.*. ts. • « £•'’ . 

Eeamflbs'in Elementary Mechanics, 

Practical, Graphical, and Thaoteiicab By M.^bWT. H. Boaifma»,M.^(f». Ss» 

#W. f. Iwbbi, M.A» With 3s Diagramt«i ep,CnHmeaav roa ScHoota and 


SCHOOU AND 
h.E.Dunstan, 
S^hmaay 


^W. |^^***>^ M,A. *With g: 

KlAMrLBS fllK^tvsics. BlVtC-hE. Jac 
M.A. Cr.lw. ie.U \ 2 
fUSTVaAR Physics. 

* VfilhAR Djagrams. Cr, gva. 


• W]th«i Dianai 
OtrrBNBi or PHYSICAL Cnbmistrt. BjlJTi 
G eorge SAlar,B.^(lMd.), FED. WiiPf 
H^yWar^^^lgL .^, .*(, 


*Practical CgBsiiriav for Schools and 
Technical iHSTiTUTta,^ By A. E. Don. 
slan^Sc. (SbeOetd as* Load). PX.% 
Cr. tar. 3F.6dL ,e 
Pa^iCAL Mbchanics.* S. H.^Want. 

FlnrM Mditieu. Cr, Se». u. M. ^ 
TECKNtCAL AaiTHMBTIC MB OBMIBnlr. 

' T. umis, Ck sm. 


GENSRAL LlTEiyiTURE 
tetteoki of TtduMlogf 

^ Fklty lUmaraftd, 

BoiiDfM' OuAirrmw.* By M. C^Cre^ Ho* to Make a Diets. 0 
Cr. m, • * ftmrth t'iUUm. C'r. Bi 

CAJiroNTeT AMoJoiNBey. ByT. C. Webber* iNtre^io* ix Ci^eetr. 

fMkSiitun. Cf. Ire. 31.61/. Cr.*c«A, ex. 6/. 

*1 ei^ M- -ijrjiT and I’owee: An Inuo. Intiodvctiom to tii« K 

Quetioola tbeSlwiyorElectricAlKneioerr. DetioXt AKeeHy AMie^ 
Ine. By t E. Brooks B-Se. (LanA), Iba Im. M. % • 

W, II. N^Janc*,A.ki.l.£.E.. A.R.C.SC. UlltiNsev, THiAeruti. 


letr. A. B. Thomoom. 


Cr. Itw. ea. W- 

EKexeoKixo Woeeuior Pbacticb. 
C C Allen. Cr. tiw. y. M. 


DlcM<.Xt AxeiHy AMieU 

t ’. 7»-A/. % • 

iNSev, THlmeritti. akd Piactkal. 
By Clare IIiU. »'/M AVi/rra. Cr. B^. 

; Rtroi'sst MefBlb Work. By A. C. Hoitb. 
I Cr. Br*. ax. 6/. • 


^.iHeDoenEireorTKelxcARXA'noK. ByR. 
• u'biileT; D.D. efmrthUiilitHrteiud. 
Dttn tv*, tax. td. i 

A Hisftjnyor Kailv Cmiktian DocTRtne. 

By I. f. Betbune-Beker, M.A. Deary Bva. 

» ji. erf. 

A* iKTROOOCnOH TO THE HiTTonv or 
Rklicion. By F. if. Jevona. M.A., 
Ull.D. A>wt 4 Arf//<M. l^yBcw. lox.erf. 


Boadbooks of Theologj^l^ 


Am Intro^-Ction to Tim IliiTaay orTNl 
CRRBDt.* By A. K. Kiun. I>.l>. Deare 
Bs® loi. 6rf ^ 

Tim I’HiiosorHV or RiBiciom m ENciiAMD 
ANii Amkrica. Ity Alfieil CAMreoll. ll.l>. 
/Vmr Ire. lee. 6d. 

Tiik iRlXtK. ARiiiiRsor niaC hurch or 
K.v<.laiui. Failed by F.. C. S. C.ibson, 
I).I). SixfkKdi/lim. DxM/Irw. tt$,td. 


Tho WoBtmiBster Oommeiiti^eB 

General Editor. Vlj^LTER IXKK. D.1> . Warden jf Keble College. 

Dean Ireland'* Profe®^^rE|(rgcsi?in the Univenitjr olOxford. 
iCT* of THK AfHKciP Uiiec^kt. . llin Book or CnHxti^ Ediiad witk 


Tiu Act* of THB aWIK«*P Uitec^kt. . llin Book or CiHsti^ Ediiad witk Intro. 
B. RackbMit M.A. D^my mr. AVi^4 | tluction m<\ Note® by S. Hktbtvir, DaD. 

EMtipm, j<M. 6f/. _• • •a ’ £ViV/>« • 

to be (itfiolneil A<t<IU(Io(n]i' 


VOr ^ ' A 

Tm« PiftiT KnsTLt or Paol tmk ApostA I to be otfiAtneil BrifArAtfly, A<t«ytIon«' 

TO Tits CotiNTHiANt.#Edtt«d by Hftlae ! AW Coitcciir>fit in Ibe Stwhib Rdiimiul 
Ce«idgAjki,A. S€t 0 mtlEii, 6s. th« Ro<>kofC<n«flt. u. 

Coii^imTAAV oik Exodus. By A. H. tha RvOK Ofi^o<^ KHitnl by R. C. S. tiihioiiA 
M'N«ie. BeDe witb A Map and i PUtt*. ) 9.D. Stcen.i Etittfom, 6«. ^ 

ZpavyiM. lof. 6/. • • * Tmk KruTUSor Bt. Jamas. PJiicd wMb In.« 

is Book or Ezekibl. Edited H. A. Re<l> I tfo<jitcti<^ imil Notp« hy 1. Xnowlint* 


iot,U *^9 • Tmb KwiTUior St. Jamas 

Th« Bmb or Ezebibl. Edited H. A. Re<!» i tfo<iiicii<^ Notts hy 
path, D.uiu />fmr%v0. lof.C*^. r 1 ).!% t/nmytrf. #/. 


Xnowling, 


♦aKT' II.« —Fiction 


flBlinilim nriTl*? SU.SANNAII AND THE IN’VtNCIBt.E AMELM: BThk 
wOKEkOTHEB. ftmrli Sditita. Cr. , POLITK ADveHTUtRas Thtrd XdHttn. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNMENT. * AniMfley fMaisdoL TITIS D/VS MAD» 
.SH*md EdigSt. Cr. tiM. dx.* * | NESS. Sn^ Kdirttm. Crnw it 

CAPft|CMI39>CAROLINE. .ftumd Edi‘</ mM** IV.). A.BAVARnFROM 
Man. Cr. lor. 6i. ^ BENGAL. JVtdtvm Ire. 6rf. ' ^ 

LOVR AND LOiyat JlwW Ediiint. . Aoalm (JaiMLa PRIDK MUi PRE/f. 

Cr.le« 6t. >jUtokftdmmtvr. td. i DlCKg JVrJkarlav. */ ^ 
fKTRR,sA PARASITE. Cr.tv*. lx. AvenM4praacl*>. ARNOULTHEENffr 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. LISAf^M Cr.h*. , 

C^.Bm «t. < B^fRtdMrdL AROMANMAtBRY. 

rENOW A miDEN. TUrd Sdm*».j£rUnl EdMtm. Cr. Bar. «x. • 

Cr.l*Hb «*. AtoAMTaarlaft «d. I Alnjttdlmm W*. id. 


PraaebL ARNOULTHEENffr 
UM Cr.lv*. lx. _ . 


MmJ Mtmi tm, td^ Mat^tdimm tv*, td. 




MSssRSi B^huen’s Catalogue 


rm FASSF0KT. JU/titm. O. ButOCmm*). lAUGHmS TRKOtJGE 

Hw AWaOERNESA Ctr.Sw. fir. 

TEMPTATION. AACMm. Cr-. Inr. Bwr (Kobnt). IN THE MIDST OF 
r <'• 0 i ^ AlMiSS. <»>. t». fit; 

ANTHONV dPTHBERT.‘ AlfcMiitfiHBfira fi*—. • 

C»-.a»». <*. • • , H"**® COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 

LOVE’S PROXY. AFiw&UHtn, Cr.tnia. ^<*y**- S"- 

« AuojWinAMMSDfc fidl 0 

DONNA DIANiW StaA Edititn. ,Cr. TME MUTABLE MANY. Third BdUim. 

Itv. fir. Mu>mdiutinv». id. • Cn Sw. fir. Also MlnAtiM 8 ^. id. 
CASTING OF NETS. rwrWAiRIiVtofcC*’. ***,? TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

hw fir. K\MtMttUumWm id. Illiutnted. ThirdBdtb»n. Cr,fiBe..is. 

Mtow (Ali4i«w)b %Y STROKE OF JENNI® BAXTER JOURNALRT. 
SWORD. Mfdhmtvt. id. ^ Mtdiumttv. id. ft 


Third MdnSii. 


BaU (OOM n.) (Barbira RurkeL l^EIR BnUe (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
OXFORD YEAR. VoXei Austraiions piVERTING ADVENTUPES OF SIR 
Cr. tt». it. JOHN SPARROW ; or, Th« Poocxess 

BARBARA GOES TOOXFORt). Wihifi y Wi«l> • »™«>»pieee. 

' llluttratioBt. ThirdEdUitn. CV. Bvd) fir. Cr.Bw. fir. 

BariiifaoaM(S;9 ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edilltn. Cr.tviti. }?E®£"^T. *Wttli 38 IllnsMtiou by 


JOHN SPARROW ; or, Ths Poocxess 
or AH OrOH Miwa With s AoniUpicce. 
Stctnd Editim. Cr. Itw. fir. 


Editim. Cr. ttw, fir. { 

Also Uidium Im id. 9 . 

URITH. Fifth JSdillM. Cr.ftr. &. 

Also tftdium tvf. xgd. s 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Setmth 
Editim. Cr. 8tw. fir. 

Also MWAhw Sew. id. 

OIBAP JACK ZITA. M^imbu. id. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Tnird 
Editim Cr. Stv. iiP «l 

IfHK QUEEN OFJ.OVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Iiw. fir. UmMidium Itv. id. 
JACQ£RTT.h Third Edition. Cr.ivo. fir. 
KfrrV ALONE. Fifth Editim CrAro. fir. 

Also Modium lor. id, , 

NOEMl. Illustraltd. Fourth Editim Cr. 

Ipa fir. Also dfo/iHM 8t>r. id. 

VHF. BROOM-SQUIRE.' Illastra'xl. 
t Fifth Edition. Cr. too. it. 

Also hfituum too. fid. c , 
DARTMOORTDYLIfi. Cr. too. (*. ' 

(GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illusirottd. 

Sound Editim Cr. tt a fi«. 

BbADYS (St THE ST^PONEY. Illus. 

IrsMd. Sotond Editim Cr. too.' it. 
PABO The PRIEST. Cr. Ho. fir. 
WINIFRED. m<Mntti.*SteondEditUm. 
^.Hk fir. Also AlrtA'ims IPA id. 


G.K.CHUTaaTOH. Sotondkd. Cr.Ho. fir.# 
A CHANGE IN TME CABINET. Thi~d 
Editim Cr.H^ it. 

BoBsoa(B. P.L DODO: A Dbtaii. or the 
Day. Fifttinth Kditim Cr, it. 
Also if odium tsw. id 
THS VINTAGE. Modium Ho. id 
Boaooa (Marnretl. SUBJECT TO 
vanity. (jr.Ssw. y.id. 

HirmlUaiatai (Georae A.) THE BAD 
StiEKSr Siton^ditim Cr.Ho. it. 
S^ISHoGOLD. Fourth Editim 'Cr.' 


THE SEARCH PARTY. 
Cr. Ho. it. 

Bowloo (G. Stowart) A 

DITTWBOX. Stton*Ed. 


Third Editim 


Bowloo (G. Stowart) A GTTN-ROOM 
DITTWBOX. S'rr«)r''£d. Cr.Hv u.id 
Brathwton (RalRh HaraMX THE 
MILL. Cr.StY.^. 

> AN,HONEST HAN. Jttond Editim Cr. 
Stw. fir. 

Bmtf gbariottoX ..SHIRLEY. Modium 

.-SsSiSTfeiiS-S'™ 


tCURlS AHa*SORTS« C^* 8tv. 6 #* Cabm Tit* rv'Tsaab 

“iClP^cSJWoN&OF^^A 

J^‘du»t99. fir. PLEASE. Third Editim Cr*..:^r to. 

‘ AJAYOFITAIV. FOurthEd Cr.Ho. H. 
iiOUiriA.J»m. SttondfSd Cr. Hn. it. LOAVES AND FISHES- SooondEditim 

MRS. CUROENVEN OF\jukaENVEN. . __* 

-CroMlM. fir. ^ t A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. SoooniMdUtm 


THE FROBISHERS. XutmnHo. it. 
xf AI&MtdiumHo. td. 
iiOUiriA.J»m Sttond.Sd Cr. Ire. fir; 
MRS. CUROE^EN OP\lukaSNVEN. 

OtTLR TTPPENNY. MMRuvSM. id 

ruBcrBLoou. jr««Mti«« u. 


Fiction 


^THB LAKBPV WWB. JMtaiwJo*. td, 
&wy(Wwilll<ft LOVE THE jbOOE. 
ftumdidititm. O.tn*. <(. 

‘r*i0r!i?SoWSi%,E«rjsi 

With a riwS^Kt^.CoItjir by A. 


! BwAIaiid. Tkird Sdili*it. Cr. Im «i. ^ 
I Ctwrttaa«(ltaiMM). HAVE. Sictmd 
I *E 4 Ui»m. Cf.tr*. *». 4 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW, Cr> if» V 
ClMaMy(WMtiMrhy). THE MYSTERY 
BUNGALOW. Smmd SdiMn. 

( OHM (Mr» W-JCA THE GETTING 
1 WELL OK DOlttiTHY. lllu.iraied by 
! OoiDow BaoWNa. Cr. (w. 

I 

>1 .A BUSH OF SUMMER. AMiWti'a A/. 

' MRS EEITH-S CRIME Midiumtvo. W. 
CawaBCIaMpk). THE SECRET AGENT:< 
AS^Tlta. t'»mHh£d. Cr.tvt. U, 
•ASETorsix. AarMEdiViM. Cr. Biv.fit. 

, CWkatt gaHaaX A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. «ilA./A<<rAV>a. Cr. 
Ida At. AluiMi'MMSw. td. 

CaraW {Maria). AROM^CEOFTWO 
WORLDS. TmtntrNi»lkSd.Cr.itit.ts. 
VENDETTA. TwnlfSnmth Edtticn. Cr. 
tp». At. 

THELMA. TUrt3r.frMk Cr.^. 6t. 
ARDATH; THE STORY OF^J^A^ 
SELF. cTWi^. 

f HE SOUL OP LILITH Sithmlh Edi- 
tifm. Cr. tv*. At. a a # 

WORMWCWD. SUUtntkEd. Cr.tv*. & 
BARABBAS:* A DRAbM OF TRK 
lb WORUb'S. TRAGEDY. FtrtyEtvrtk 
EditiHr Cr.tv*.0tt. 
TI^SORROW^F^JAN. Fi/^-Fiftk 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tv>iifik 
EdiUEi. 1771k Tkituamf. Cr. tv*, it. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. StfgU EdM*m. ijo/A 
Tktaumd. Cr. iM Af 
GOD'.^GAiOD Mjf: jjfsiMflllPLOVIB 
STORY. TkirU*»tkEaUi*». isMhTbeu. 
jaad. Cr. 8m. At. 

WLY OROERS; the Taacaor or a 
Qwibt Liru..^S*c*iid EdUirm. 0totk 
fkviummd. Crvmm 8m. At. 


AtuiMidimmtv^ At. 

THE STANOARDWA^KR. Ca 8m. Aa 

JOHA^HxrS*cttun*iti*u. Cr.tm. At, 

Ana Utdhtm Ana At. - . 

THE HAPPY^ALLEV. AlhrMAlfttS. 

AAiNE b.«%' WINDER. Tkhd 
Editirm. CV.SiV. At. 

PEGGY OP fRiP. BARTONS. .%*,**,k 
Ed. Cr. tv*. At.# AIki .\ftdmm 8m At. 
ANGEL. F(/ik Fdilint. Cr. tt*. At. 

Jmo Utdirm St«. At. 

A STATE SWlKKT Tkird KdiUtv. Cr. \ 
8m. jt. .l/tittitw Atr. td. 

RATHERANR THE ARROGANT. Fi/tk 
L E0titn. Cr. 8t<t At **• ' 

‘CraaUa(Mary). DiSCVI.ES. S^rm/EJ. 
Cr. tv*. At. 

CathaU (BdlthaB.V ONLY A GUARD. 
ROoM llittUnled by W. Parkim- 

iOH. Cron.* tr*. 0 }*. td, 

Dbwrm (Warrinf^). THE SCAR. 

S*r*nd Ed ill**. Cr. Im. At. 

THE SCOURGE Cr. In>. At. a 

Deakln (Dbragiaa). THE YOUNG 
OUI.UMBIOT:. With a Ftmlitidm by 
Lawn llAt'MRt.OCr 8 m. At. 

Duna (Mary). THE OTHER PAWJT 
^r. 8 m. At. * f 

Doyla (A. Caoaa). ROUND Th£ RED 
lamp... Eltvtvtk Adttttfir Cr. Rw. \t. 
^Iw Mtdivm 8m. td. ^ 

DnSaaCAIaiaadra). S«pr(* 4 A. 
tluDcaa (Sara Jaanaatia) (Mtt. EMrird 
Corn). moSE ItKI.IUHTFUR 
AMERICANS. Uidirmtr*. td. 

A VOYAGE SF CC^SOLAlTON. Ilhif. 

’ trat^ J'kirdEdi^m. CF 8m At. 


KSk Mtdivmtvg. td. 

COUSIN CIHDEBECLA. StundEdiH**: 

Cr. 8m At. 8 ^ f 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Stttvd 
EdUun. Cr. 8m. At. a ... 

BldrM^^aMW^.). INTHE P 0 TX|R-S 

Eliot (Oaaraa).' THE MILL ON THE 
a FLOSS. Mtdimm tv*»^. 


.A. SittndKdiMtm 


Eliot (Oai 
a FLOSS. 


THB^MICHXWATOM. 
Edttfay Cntvi^ At. 


. “ar«a"i«r5!; 


BOYta^talch. EkvimkEditim. Cr.tv*. 

At. a • 

CAMtO% TnrvtmtkBditbm. Cr. IM At. 
i rnm (M*a . Baifaal). Saa DoacaalSara 

lOwuMa^S^ 

EdWta, Cntaa. t*- a • 


Paaa <0. MaayRM. 8VD BEATCUt: Wt 
• Tha BoywhoBfoaM irai (o la Saa. flw 
mtad by^jl^ BRoniWk., Saetatf BE 

nadiMFU.H.1.' THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF %MaOWRIE FOih JMth% 
Cr.Ivl^SrAUvkftMmiv*. < 71 ^ 
fSTHB LADDER TO THE STARS. Smmf 
r EdMm. Cr.tm, At. 

' , , , 


MlssR^k AJethuen’s Catalogue 
"•Ms 


t# - • 

PiUdtatM’ A NARROW VY- 

0 TMird Biitin. Cr. hvt. «(. 

OVER THE HlLLS^«WiSiff/««». C;-. 

EHE'•l^'SE JOY. r*iW Edititn. 

Sew* 6ir A A 

A BUND BIRD'S nIsT. Viih J Ulus- 
. tntbni. Stemd EditUn. Cr. tvX tt. 
Ata|Nrtrkk*(K.) THE. WEANS AT 
ROWAI.LAN. .IllustMftd. Stend^di. 
tim. Cr. ivt. Er. V 

PnncI* (M. B.J. {Mni.^ancu Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWASS). AectndKdf 
</«». Cr. 8»». 6f. ♦ 

MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third 
Editioa. Cr. 8w. (!». « 

HARUY-ON THE-HILLC JThird Edititn. 

Cr. 8to. 6 r. C~ 

GALATEA OP THE WHP^TFIELD. 
^ Stttnd hdilha. Cr. tva. 6t. . 

TraMT (Mr*. Hiwh). THE SLAKINGq 
OP ‘THE S)raRD. Sttrad Editioa. 
Cr. So*, to. 

IN THE SHADOW Ol' TIIK (LORD. 

Third Edition. Cm • 8w. * 6i. 
GIANNEIXA. Steohd Editio*. Cr. 8iw. 

6<. c 

Pry (B. MdC.B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
A Fifth Edition. Cr. Sn*. 6 s. 
Pnltor-MaltlMid (Ella).r- H<.,ANCHK 
KSMEAU. Socond Edition. Cr. 8r«r. 6 s, 
gallon (Ton). RICAERIlV'S POIfi.Y. 
^^idinm 8tv. 6<A. ,. 

(H«lcdl (Mr*.). CRANFORD. Modium 
StWe 6 h* ^ 

kAr/bARTUN. itodinmivo. H. 
NOOTH AND SOUTH. MtdinmUot^ 6 d. 
aat*S(Elaaaor). THE PLOW.WOMAN. 

Cr, too. 6 s. . 

Vlerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI. 

« MONY. jfsdinns Sto. 6 d. 

MADE OP^ONEY.” d/rAxPStw. 6 d. 
THE IMPKOBABfcE IDYL. rhM 
0 Editioss. Cr. 8tv. ^6$. 

THE BRipOE OF LlPjE. Tr. 8v». 6r. 
ThS CONQUEST OP LONDON. Msdinm 
too. , 6 d. 

Oisa* Tphlllp). THE .SPIRIT OP RE. 

YpLT. .Second BditioiE Cr, too. 6 t. 
OlaolaiTOoorie). THE TOWN TRA- 
LI.ER. Msdinns too. 6 d. 

6». '* 




Fosf^h 


C.}. IN THE ( 3 RIP OF THE 
STS: A Sroav or 1914. Cr. 8m. 
ir. not. , 

Haml]^ (M.> „THE FIRST CLAIM. 
St^EditSn.^ Cr.tK Sr. 0 
^Harradea (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. FourtanthEdition, Cr.tiBO, Sr. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. 
fftd^ion. Cr, too. 6 s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and -EHE REMIT. 
'FANCE MAN. Tweifth Ed. Cr. too. 
Sr. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. Sm? Sr. 

Harrod (P.) (Prance* Eorbe* Robert*on). 
THE I'AMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
8<v. 6 s. 

Hart (Mabel). SISTER K. SiCMd/ 
Kdithn, Cr, Ztv, 6 t, 

HIcfaena (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Sicpnd Sditioma 
Cr, 87W. 6r. ^ 

TONGUES or. CONSCIENCE* 

Stiiiism, Cr, 8tw. 6 t, « 

FELIX Sijctk F^iitipn. Cf* 
THBWOMAhl.WrrHTHEFAN. Stvtnih 
Editipn, Cr. Stv. 6 t. 

HYEWAYS. Cr.ZvP, 6 s, 

TIIK GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eightstnik 
Edition. Cr. Bro. 6 s, 
THE^LACKMI’ANIKU Cr.tro. 6 s. 
VHf.rTrt.LJIF THE BLOOD. Smnth 
t*EltittoH. Cr, i.Vr Sr. ’• . y 

R8URBARV SHF.F.I>. .Utond Edition. 

. -j«— j, 


ETryUtv. 


VELT 


__ UiA'mih too. 6d. 

CTHP. CROWN 6P life. Cr. too. 

Alee hmiinm 8t>«. 6d4i 
aiwvUIOiIBnMOt). TItv. INCA’S TREA- 
,< SUtB. IlluMiMed.'*Cr. 8r«. iS.6d. . 
V AlNJFr.AyM8tv. td.^ 

’THEKLOAc bRIUE. ^»/.-t‘'*48m. 6 d. 
QM (Charloo). HUNTER’S v^P'JISE. 
*IUS*lni*d. Cr. tr*. w. S^. , 

C Ab^rdifeaile*. U. 
OegfajpUBfOthara): ORIMM-SPAIRYi 


Thmf 


Hope (Anthony' THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. EisvsnfH Edition. "Cr. 8**. Sr. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth S<)..Cr.8i«. Sr. 

A 1 m> Aftdinm too. W. 

A MAU OF MARK .^ixth Ed. Cr. Sc. . Sr 
Also Medium Srr. 6 d^ 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT Ah' 
TON 10 . Sixth Edition. Cr, 8na Sr. 

Alto Medium Bn 6 d, 

PHROSO. IlluErUtsd by H. R. Millao 
EirhthJlditioA.. Csafoo. St. 
c AMrMedinmi^. td, < 

SIMON DAUI. Iltasirelcd. Eiehli Edition 
Cr, tva St. , 

TUB KING'S MIRROR. FoserU Edii&m 
CmAvo. St. " 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr.tvo. 6 t, 
THE DQRLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 1^ «t. 

Abo Medium id. 

A SKKVANT-OF THE PUBLIC. lOtn- 
ItainL Fomrth SUitm, Cr. too. St. 
TALES OP TWO PEOp:.E. WphaFnHi- 
Uspiec* by A. H. BvcKlJiNii. eVAM EsL 
CrVloo. St. 

TrfE GREAT MISS DRIVER. ' 'With .(> 
PfoDiupice* by A. H. BeiAaMak Fosjrth 
Edifion. Cr.too. Sr. “ 



' ■ *‘^ 5 RAGI^ 5 rED^oA”& Cr.|w.^ 

! MMM*»<PMd«Mo>/ *N ENAISH 
J GtKL: A Romamce. i$cMd Sdiim,’ 
I Cf^» Sea ftfc 

, MR. APOLLO: A Just PoisiaiK Sto«t. 
Stttmd taititn, Cr, 8t» 6t, , ■) 

HattcaCBaiWMM vwX THE HALO. 
Sdaam. Cr, tv*. 6t. 

B Hrm «L j. Cntcnife). MR HOK- 
f ^kI, PURSER. Fifth Cr. 

[ Pr'InCTRUPER^ THE BUCCANEER, 
f llluHnMd. Third F.ditio». Cr. Etv. 6 j. 
lamhaaiCJ. H.). THE THRONE OF 
.jf l UAVIU. 8*«. id. 

JmaA (WrW.). MANY CARCOK.S. 

, Thirtf.jlnl Rditint, Cr, b«. ^». M, 

I SEA URCHINS. Fifttrath EditiM.. Cr. 


Thirtf.dnt Editim, Cr, ||«. j«. 6d, 

SEA URCHINS. Fi/tttuth EdUhn.. Cr. 
. iMi #. Ed, 

AMASTEROFCRAFT. Illu^lraledbyWit i. 

I OwiH, Ninth EJitim^ Cr. lea. y. (ri. 
LIGHT PRKiailTS. ntuttralcd by Wii i. 
Owut and Othcra. Eighth Editian. Cr. 
Soar V. (id. 

\ THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. ATi'aM Edi- 
tian. Cr. tv*, y, bd. 

fAT SUNWICH PORT. llluMralot by 
I WillOwcn. Ninth EditiaM Cr.^ms.tid. 


o Fiction , # » • ,41 • 

» * • l» 

DEAD MEN yTELL THE CROOKW W^'. Sktand Editian, 
M. Ed. Cr, Iva. 6i. % 

THE LIFE OF Uvttt-YMte(S. OKRAIN. Strand 

IbLIS. Cr. Siw. &(. Editian. Cr. it a. 6 ^ AImRIMim 
HN ENOLISll E * 

Stcatld Bditian.! THE TRAITOR'S TAV. .Vtdinm ira. U. 

Uilt«AB.lJraii). THE TRUE HIS1»RY 
Poasnilt Stoit. of JOSHUA DAVIDSOtl. Mti.tdh 

>. 6t, , y etj. Ed. • 

THE HALO. Loflea (Jack). VllllT. FANG. Wiiha 
St. Frontitpivee by Rivmuaioa 

MR IIOR. Seetni^Editi.m. Cr. Ira, 6 t. 

'ifth Editian. Cr. Labbock (Batll). bl'iKI'.P SEA WAR. 

K 1 t>KS. With 4 It u^tralumt. /hint 
! BUCCANEER. Ei/i 0 an. Cr. It<a. <■«. 

I'ta. Cr. Erv. 6<. LucaXSt. Johg# Till. FIRST ROUND. 

E THRONE OF .'ieeamtEdiitaS^'i. t.r. tn. 

id. Lyall (Edna). DI-.KRK K VAUGIIA.S, 

lNY CARCOF,.S. NfMKLKST. ftrj i/i.niand. Cr. tt*0 
r. ||«. u. id. > }<. fd A 1 m> .Vfdimm kr. td. 

\th Editian.. Cr. Maartcna(Maartca). 'nlF. NEW RFI.I- 
UIIIN: A Novcl. fhi’d Edf 

IlluaralCflbyWiti. nra.aCr. 

Cr. 8rt. yt. 6./. Till: PRI(;K OF IJS DORIS. .St<tm.i 
IttAtralol by Wii i. Edil..m. Cr. tea.^tK. 

rhthEditiJn. Cr. IlROTilERS ALL: M..»« SToai»M or 
ItUTi'M PrA»AM Ll*a third iidilian. 
NO. Ninth Edi- Cr. Iva. bi. • 

I M*Carthy (Jualtn ILL 'I ME LADY OF 

lllunralot by HOI^K. Illumaud. Thud 

Cr. 8rk# 6i ^ 


I. <>. 6 w. JF 


iDIALSTONE LANE»Illu-tMir.?t53Elt'» Tltf DRYAD, .\fiand hdilian. Cr.tea. ^ 

' C^aN. St»nthE.{KltSt lJ7 lea. iSW rilK DL’KF.'.S MOTIO. Third h^ti^ 
dbu CRAFT. I.Iu'it..i«I by WT^-l Owes. Cr. Ira. A»- • A a. 

Third Editian. Cr.tra. (y.Ed. a MacdMMid (Ronald). A HUMATI 
THE LADY OFTIIKRAEGE lllaMratrd. T^INIIV. .'.nandJ dilian Cr.lta.^h. 

Eighth EditHn. Cr.irs y.td. • UacnaHOhUn (S.). Tllh FORTUSK <il 
SALTHA\J»X, Illustrated by Will Owr.K. MllUls'l M'NAII. It/th f.dtU*n, 
SiUn0EJ»ti0na C08r^. V* <6^ St/i*. 6r. * 

AUERS' KaVOTS. lyi^trated Uy«Wiii. Malet(Lllcat)^ COLONKL KMDKKItV'S • 
Ovftii. SMtui Hditicm. Cr. 8rv. jr. <</. VVII K. <•*. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Aid/ \ t OUlHEIa OF rERFIXTlON. 

AVi/ftfuT C r. 8sv. 6«. | kdiiti*n. Cr. 8t*a. #6^ f 

HE BETTER SORIb Cr. Im. U. h\ i. MadiMt ti4. bd. 

HE GOLDEN BOWLf ^Tkird FJittan. i THE WAGK.S OFNIN. .SiiiuiNh kdilim. 
Cr.hiKi. /> «| 1 i.r.lva. U. . 


:aa]ra (H.* A. Mitebcifll HE'^HAT* 
» EATKTH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
%>». di. 

(adUrCVBaaliaak THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Stw. 6». « 
Lawicaa (Hoa. 4Bdl|’). WITH B6SEX 
IN UtELAND. Cr.SM. 6>.'• 

.La Qti9kr(wlhla4). THE HUNCH- 
BACKOFWESTMINSTM. TUrdEd. 

! Cr. Im dr. Alw^wiKMOW. idL i 
; THE CLOSED IMXIK. Third sliHan. 
Cr. Ina. AH. i 

THE VALLEY or THE SHADOM. 


minmatm. j 

. Third Editian. , ^hkI^ 

THE SHADOW. 

’itiam. Cr.toa. L. 


• IhaMUd. TUrdSditiam. Cr.to* 4^ 

a #• • • 


tr. Bw. U. 

THKCAHISSIMA. Fifth Ed. tr.#r.kfc. 

AIm ifadinmhva, id. Og 

THE CATEI.ESS BARRIER. EfftkEdi. 
tian, Cr. Btw. «>. 

TUE HISTORY OF MCHARD* 

CALMADY. i‘0dnlhEailiaii. fr.lto. (a. 

MaaadHro. M. E*J3LlVIA.SbV»IMER. / 
, .ittand Edihan. Lr.lea (a. ^ M 

A LOST F.S1UVT% A Nne Li^'r. tea. »# 
AIm ^raif«^rr. Ed. 
Tlir.DMSHOFHILIIV. ANrwEditidm. 

THE NURSF- Fanrth 9dit/am? 


w 


w 
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MRS. PETERmOWARD. ^tctiJsdigm. I GRIFtOF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

t Cr.tst. 61. AUoWtdimmtve. id, ' I Sdunn, Cr.tvc. di. ® 
WINTER'S TALji A tfm E4ilU».\ MtaMiOmmivo. O. 

Cr, IM 61. Alw WnUum tiie. id. 

ONE « 3 I 0 THMPS BURDENS. A Iftw 
SdititH. Of. 8w. ^ 


TkirdMk. 


Cr. 


• Alio Utdium to». 

^OSj^ KX HONEVFOT. 

THERE 'Hlk ONCE A.BRINCE. llloi- 
tritid by M. B. VIann# Cr, tv«. vWU. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOMC HU- 
trued by M, B. Mann. 8m 31, 6 d. 
THE EGLAMORE PORfRAITS. Ikird 
SdiUtH, Cr. 8m n, 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD JLOVE. 

Cr. tso. 6 $. _ * 

THE SHEEP AND THlftwATS. TMird 
SdiUtH. Cr. 8w. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Suld Edithn. 
m Cr. 8tw. At. • J 

THE HEART-SMITER. Stamd 

Cr. 8m At. ^ I 


>< 

Third. 


Stand 


AVENGING CHILDRE!^ StandSdititn. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMER-T. Medinm 
8m 6d, % * 

THE CEDAR STAR. AMiumtim 6d. 
MarchPMiit (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
• LEY'S SECRET. Aitdiumhvt. 6d. 

A MOMENTS ERROR. •ItJiumim, (d. 
Marriott (Charloi). ORNEVRA. Stand 

N Sdititn, Cr, 8m AtT ^ 

irryat (CapUla). PETER SIMILE 
i/t^'HM8m 6d. 

JACOa FACHFUL. Mtdium Sm^ 6d. 
MarabGUchard). THE TWICKENHAM 
■CERAGE. StctndSdititn, Cr. 8 i 41 At. 
AllO'Aft^/NMAm 6d. . 

THE MARQUIS OF PUI^IEY. StaZi 
* Sdititn, Cr. 8m At. 

' IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 

Sdititn, 3 m. ^At. * , 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 
O Third Sdititn, ^.%m. it. 

THE COWARD BEfblND THE CUR- 
«TAIN.^Cr,8m At.' 

THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Stand 

Ci^n Sm. 6t. 

A t ROYAL INDISCRETION. Stand 

tditUhtt C^e SVfe 6lt 

A MBTAMORWOSIS. MtdiumU*. 

V THEGODOEsS. Mtdinmtvt. id. 
THXJOK. MtdimmM. id. 

MarAair (ArcMbald^ • MANY JUNES. 
% S iH m d Sdititn, Cr, 8m At. 

VHE 8QIUI«'S DAUQHUR. Stand 
Sdltitnr&.ttt. At. 

Mmm(A.B.W.> CLKHEWilNA. 
- tlluunied. ThhdSdiHti., «C: Wm At. 
” (AAMMteNlm Ad: 

MatharadMaaX HONEY. SmtrthSA^ 
Cr. tm At. AltoMMAiMAm AE 

< 0 9 t 


THE FERRYMAN Stand Bfiitn. tr. 

jr^^^.^HOt SturikSSi^. Cr.%t. At. 
rSAM'SSWEETHEART. Mtdiumivt. id. 
Maiid(Ceiutaiico). A DAUGHTER OF 
fRANCE. With a Fronthpicca. Ste^td 
Sdmtn. Cr, 8m. St. 

MaxwelllW. B.). VIVIEN.* SinikSdi- 
titn, Cr. 8m. At. 

THE RAGGED MESSENCElil Mird 
EditUn* Cr, tw, 6f. 

FABULOUS fancier Cr. 8m. St. 
THE GUARDED FLAME, ^tmnlk Sdi- 
titn. Cr. 8m. St. 

ODD LENGTHS. Stand Ed. fCr.titf. At. 
HILL RISE. Ftnrtk Sdititn. Cr. 8m. it. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURW: Ba. 
TWIRH You AND 1. Stnr/k tSdi/iM 
Cr. 8m. At. * 


Maado(L.T.). HRIFT. Stttnd Sdititn. 

Cr, 8m. it, Alto Aftitinin 8m. id. 
RESVRGAU.’^ Stctnd Sdititn. Cr. St. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8m. St. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Stnrtk Sdititn. Cr, 8m yt. id. 
HEPSYGIPS??. Illustrated. Cr.8m. at. Ad. 
THE^^NOURABLE MISS: A Stout or 
•. Oi.n.r« •.Hip *"'! Town* Illustrated. 

‘ Stttnd l^iiitn. Cr. Sm. v.id. • * 
AWItmt (R.). d^iESAR'S WIFE. Stttnd 
• Sdititn, Cr, Sm At. 
nterodlth (BIIC). HEART OF MV 
HEART. Cr. 8m. At. _ 

Miller (Bathor). UWING LI^ Tkird 
Sdititn. Cr, 8m. At. 

Aim iftdinih At. id. > 

MMford (Bertram). TVIE SIGN OFTHE 
SPIDER. Illustrated, .'iixth' Sdititn. 
Cr. 8m. 3t. Ad. Also Mtdinm 8m. Ad. 

IN THE WHIU OF THE RISING. 

Third Sdititni Cr, 8m. At. 

THE Seal/ DE^LfSr. StCimnUititn. 

Cr.Am At. ^ . 

MoleawortIKMta.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Stttnd AdStim.* Cr. Ipt.. 
ytjid. •' 

Mwt f eai ar ylK. LQ. COLONEL KATE. 

Samd Sdititn. Cr, Set. ,St. 
Moatreaer(P.P.X TJUE'ALIKNi* rurd 
Sdititn. Cr.kot. At. ^ 

AlseAMItaeteeb Adi 

Marrtaaa GMar). *ULES OP MEA. . 

STRKE'TS. AtwitaASirita.jrr.Am At. 
ACHILDOPTHE JASO. Fifik Sdititn. 

tVWe ^fe * gfua 

THEHOLEINTHEWii^L. Ftmrakdi. 
iftth Cr. 8m Aa. kirn Mtdinm itt id. 



Fiction 


I ^ LOHPOy TOWN. S^cnd FA Cr. 

OIVKRS VANITfES. Cr. 9 ft. 6^ 

NwMtJ|B.H (Mn. H. Ilud). THK RED 
H0BS1L ISuAntcd. 'FftirtA FtiUitn, 
Cr.tot. 6(. Abo JMFkm Am. fii. 
N*M«(Sdw«4). LORDS or THE SEA. 
Stumd KAilimt. Cr,.tP»< S*. 

Nwrla(W.&). HARRY AND URSUlX; 
A Stocv «Ath two Sioh to it. SmmJ 
SAtti0», Cr. tp« if. 

Hir GRACE. AM'imiBm. U. 

GILES INCILBY^AMroMaM. 6A 
THE CREDIT *OF THE COUNTY. 
iftdimm Is*, td. 

LORO LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

MAnKEW AUSTIN. Uattmmtve. M. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. AUAlrmtrr. id. 

OUphut (Mr*.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
Medium tv». td. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. Medium 
•««. td. ft 

THE PRODIGALS. Medium tvo. td. 
THirrWO MARYS. Medium tv*. 6d. 
OUlTMrt (AUroi). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KKNMUIK. Wiib ■ 
Freocupiece. X/eveulA £d. Cr, tve, te. 

OppmOttlm (B. Phllllpo). Mi»|I%R OF 

Alw Mmuik tv*. o&. * 

OrnibMlJohn). A WEAVER OFWPQS. 
With I IlloMiatiom by MaL'IiickUiS.Y. 
PBHHAOH., F*urtk UwHeu. Cr. tv«.^te. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
• Fv».ui]ltct in Rotogravure by HanoLit 
Copptnc. fi/ikcdiiigu. Cr. 8e/A. 6r. 
PROFIT AND LOSS.3 With a Fiontitpiece 
m phoicwravur* by |{aiioi.d Coi'H^o.i 
FirnPih BdtU^n. Cr. 8w. U. ^ ^ 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Fron<iRpt«cc 
in Pbotogmvun tSV., Harold Corn no. 
Fmarth Cr.^jt. 6 t. 

THE'^SONG O’"’ HJfACI’"!»U, AND 
OTHER STOklEST' S*c*»d Sditiem. 
Cr.tv*. te. 

OP SHADOWS. Peurtk Sdi. 
tv*.o tt. , 

MBlBanr). LINDLEY KAY& 'tkird 
Sditiem. i^r. lea ii. , * 

PbWEn WtMrtbi PIERRE AND HIS 
PSC^LE. Sis^ JUii» 0 m. Cr. Im. €i. 
,MR& FALCHIOI^ iti/tk^Mtu. Cr.tv*. 


A 

.aV: h 


WHEN VALUDNDCAME EOPOMTIA^ 
liw Suey M a UAt Nan^wm. Surtk 
Sditum, Cr, tea. 6 r. A 

AlaoAMinaili^ ti. 

AN ADVENTURER 0 >THB XORTH, 
Tha Laat Advtnttuee of ifmij Pbna’ 
Femdk £iiti*u. cr. Ira ir. • 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. ^Illtu. 

uattA Sirtautk Sditum, "Ci. Itv.* or.* 
THE BATTLE OF UtF. STRONG: a 
>%maiice of Two Kii'gdonu. lUmtrated. 
Sink Edilieu. Cr. trv, it, 

THE POMP'^F THE LAVILETIES. 

Tkird iiifttim* vV* Irr. jx. W. 

A|^ Mf(^ 4 hm StiRb 6.^. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS, rkint 

Cr. SfvL 

PMture Henry 4 e In). THK 

TYRANT. StcrmJ Cr. Bn*. 6 /. 

PaCOrMHiU. e.). WATCHERS DV Tlf» 
SllUKE. 7 'MtpJFd^^m. C#. 8tv. 6«. 
Wnbertoa (MtutL THE FOOTSTHP.S 
OKJk THKVNE. lllutuated. Tkitd 
^r. Bt^. 6<. 

MwMtdittmUA ^ 

1 CRpWN THKK KING, 
tions by Frank Dad<t and 
Cr. Sre. 6i. 

A\*o AUdimm tvr. 6./. 

LObfE THE fi*ARVESTRU 
^111' SiiiniJ;. I^uraied 
Cr. Srv. 34* 6 d. 

PHlIipotU (Ed«a). IA’ING PKOPH^ 
fh 4 »d Cr.lvf. 

CHIIWIRKN OF THK MISF. f 9 lk Af> 
Item. Cr. ttv. tt. 

^Aiio Medium ari*. 6./. . 

•THE mrMAN BOV. With a FrontUpittv 
kixik Sditf^, Cr. tra Or. 

AUo Medium tv*. 


With lllattra. 
A. Fonauttf. 

» 

: A Sroav nr 
Third MdtHeu. 




mv LADYC 
"ri»wr®Ce.i 


THE ThANSUnON OP A SAVAGE. 

TUrdMdititSr Cr.tv*. ia 
mE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Hliu. 
lasHd. TtudkSdiSeu. Cr.tv*. ia 
AlwJMbadee^ td. . .. 


SOUS 

£d, 


it 


OF nlTIK 
Cr, Sf«. 


. ttf. 

.MOkSIRG. .tveud* 


Cr, tl'a 0*. 

Fevnk 

* 

faftiM. 


THE RIVER. ThirdKditieu. 

Als> Mtdiftm »«• Ud. 

THE AMEKIC/W PRISONER 

kditten. Cr. ti*. Gt. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. J-eunl^SAii 
Cr. 8m. ^ 

KNOCK AT A ?KNTURF- WiHaP»oli.- 
piece. Third hdiitun, Cr. $'*. te. 

THE PORTREEVE. Meurth Hd. Cr.tv*. t*. 
THE POACHUt S Wtl%. SeJudSAlivM 
Cr.tv*. ir. *Aba Afai'aMlM. td. 
THESTRIKIN* HOURS. SettudSdU^. 
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